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I.—THE 
a pity we didn't brine some 
funny man along!’ was the re- 
mark of the sleepiest of our small party, 
as we rushed on in the train, through the 
monotonous but richly cultivated section 
of southern Holstein Hamburg 
and Liibeck. No sooner had the speaker 
uttered his complaint than he had abun 
dant cause to regret his rashness, for there 
began such a flood of stale and imbecile 
puns, idiotic nursery rhymes, and moss 
covered conundrums from the further cor 
ner of the compartment that the rest of 
us took refuge for the fiftieth time in the 
red-covered guide-book, and re-read what 
we knew perfectly by heart: ** Litbeck on 
the Trave (population 36,998), the first 
free Hanseatic town, still partially sur 
rounded by ramparts, has externally pre- 
served many indications of its importance 
in the Middle Ages, when the powerful 
Hanseatic League was conducted hence 
(1260-1669), and its fleet lay at anchor un- 
der its walls. The picturesque towers and 
pinnacles, the ancient gabled houses, the 
fortified gates, the Gothie churches, and 
the venerable Rathhaus are reminiscences 
of that period,” ete. The joker in the 
corner at last ceased to tire his shots at his 
defenseless companions, but we could hear 
him muttering to himself, with a far-otf 
Hans—attie—attie—hans— 
and we knew he was meditating 
some more harrowing conundrum than 
he had yet perpetrated. From our side 
of the train we shortly saw through the 
trees a charming silhouette of slender 
spires and quaint towers against a lovely 
summer sky, and we knew that our deliv- 
erance was near. The moment the train 
stopped we bolted from the carriage and 
awaited our friend in the station. He 
had a dazed look in his eyes as, laden with 
painting traps enough to take out a copy- 
right on the whole landscape of northern 
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Germany, he staggered into the waiting- 
room and gasped out: "I suppose they eall- 
ed it the Hanseatic League because the 


We dashed out 


porter, and shipped our great miseella 


of the door, corralled a 


neous collection of luggage to the hotel. 
From the railway station at Liibeck are 
seen, beyond a pleasant varden, the twin 
towers of the Holstein Gate, a fine brick 
structure of late fifteenth century, flank 
ed by the distant of 
churches, tall, slender, and tapering. Ste p 
gables and red-tiled roofs fill up the back 
ground, and complete a picture as rare in 


more spires two 


these day s of restorations and modern 1th 
provements as it is agreeable to the artist's 
eye. We could searcely wait to see our 
porter on the way to the hotel before we 
plunged enthusiastically into the heart of 
the medieval picture before us, and stroll 
ed through the narrow streets, crowded 
with projecting stories and carved door 
ways, and rich in beautiful wrought-iron 
ornaments. We explored our way to the 
hotel, and arrived excited and exhausted 
as if we had hurried through some grand 
museum Of ancient art. 

We were professed] y in search of the 
picturesque in dress, landseape, or archi 
tecture, with a majority of the party —two 
to in fact— in of the first. 
Like the Irish emigrant who did not stoop 


one, favor 
to pick up a silver dollar which he saw 
shining in the street, as he landed in New 
York, because he expected to find plenty 
of gold lying around further uptown, we 
did not pause at Hamburg, where the cu 
rious costumes of the peasants and the in 
teresting architecture would have furnish 
ed us with as cason’s work. We 
thatifin Hamburg, where half the city has 
been built since the fire forty years ago, 


reasoned 


and where commercial intercourse with 


America is rapidly changing the whole 


character of the place—if in such a city 


of the 
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we find attractive material, how much 
more shall we discover in the smaller 
cities somewhat removed from levelling 
influences of commerce? This reasoning, 
joined with the attractive mystery which 
surrounded the remoter Hanseatic towns, 
decided us to direct our course northward 
along the shores of the Baltie. The lazy 
one of the party, of course, objected that it 


would be a wild-goose chase, but the ripe 


wisdom and logical arguments of the oth- 
ers soon convinced him of the existence 
of Elysian fields of picturesqueness vet 
unexplored by the artist somewhere be- 
tween the amber-bearing beaches of elas 
sic fame and the Ultima Thule of Den- 
mark. His imagination was strong, and 
he vielded. 

The pieturesqueness of Liibeek is, on 
near acquaintance, of a somewhat con- 
scious order. The hand of the restorer 
has been busy on all sides, and although 
the work has been skillfully and intelli- 
gently done, there is a polished and well- 
kept look about most of the important 
monuments of architecture which shows 
at once that they owe their immunity from 
the destruction threatened by commercial 
enterprise to their value as subjects of in- 
terest to the outside world. The city lies 
on a low hill running north and south be- 
tween the narrow river Trave on the west 
side and the broad, shallow Wakenitz, a 
continuation of a series of lakes near by, 
which have an outlet into the Trave at 


WAREHOUSES. 


this point. The city is thus surrounded 
by anatural moat, except at a narrow neck 
of land at the north, the vulnerable point 
in the fortifications, which was successful 
ly forced by Napoleon’s generals in 1806, 
Here stands the second great gate of the 
town, the Burgthor, of little earlier date 
than the Holsteinthor, supported by a 
number of curious houses which once 
formed part of the wall. These two gates, 
with the church of St. Mary and the Rath 
haus, are the four wonders of Liibeck. 
They are all of brick. The last two are 
adjacent, and present a lively contrast. 
The former is simple in lines, and with no 
superfluous ornament. The twin spires 
run up 430 feet, and the narrow arches of 
the nave and transepts are about one-third 
this height. The latter is long and low; 
has curious perforated and pinnacled 
sereens on each facade and along the 
northern end, glittering with glazed brick 
and painted coats of arms. This remark 
able structure represents in distinet parts 
every period of the history of the Hanseat- 
ic League. The plain substructure stands 
on low arches, with solid stone columns, 
and but for the screen, which carries the 
facade up to a disproportionate height, and 
confuses the eye with its multitude of de- 
tails, its general character would be dig- 
nified and appropriate. The Rathhaus di- 
vides the market-place from the principal 
street of the town, and both facades are of 
similar character, constructed of alternate 
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courses of glazed black and red briek, and 
surmounted by fine slender pinnacles. The 
front facade has besides this abundance of 
ornament two excrescences of gray stone 
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the walls of which are cover 


ed with marquetry panels and carving. 


war-otlice, 


This is the only portion of the original in 


terior Which remains as it was, the great 


BURGTHOR, LUBECK. 


Renaissance construction, a stairway 
a projecting window, both elaborately 
carved and beautiful in detail, making an 
agreeable contrast to the metallic lustre of 
the glazed brick-work. 
to the so-called Kriegsstube, or Hanseatic 


The stairway leads 


assembly hall, where the delegates from 
the eighty-five towns composing the league 
held their sittings, having been long since 
divided into small offices. The market 
place is a large quadrangle, entered only 
by narrow passageways at the corners and 
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through the colonnade under the Rath- 
haus. The scene in this inclosure is, every 
morning of the week, a very characteristic 
and lively one. The pavement is covered 
with farm produce and merchandise of all 
descriptions. Robust peasant women sell 
the freshest of vegetables and the most de- 
licious dairy produce; fish-women ranged 
in rows, each with her feet and petticoat 
hem tueked away in a box to keep the 
draughts off, attract by their vigorous cries 
customers to select from their stock of live 
fish swimming about in trays; carts are 
crowded together in one corner, piled full 
of great loaves of bread; pigs squeal and 
fowl clatter in pyramids of cages; tables 
creak with a burden of quivering cheeses 
that thicken the surrounding air: it 
Babel of and 
which the multitude appear to enjoy and 
thrive upon, while the stranger, if at all 


is a 


sights sounds and odors, 


fastidious, holds his ears and his nose, or 
takes a speedy flight. At noon-time the 
shadows of the house gables fall. upon a 
clean-swept pavement, with only a couple 
of fruit booths to remind one of the tu- 


RATHHAUS AND MARKET-PLACE, LUBECK. 


mult of the early morning. This is the 
hour to sit on the well-worn bench under 
some overhanging story and imagine the 
scene when merchants of every important 
town, from Novgorod to Bergen, from 
Wisby to London, sought this their com 
mercial capital, in the days before the dis 
covery of the New World, with its immea 
surable resources, gave a new direction to 
trade, and made the greatest commercial 
partnership in history no longer a neces 
sity. A Lutheran priest in long black 
robe and high ruff hurrying through the 
colonnade completes the illusion of the 
past induced by this unique picture of its 
grandeur. Two little children in latest 
Paris fashions trip along with their nurse, 
and the spell is broken. 

In the midst of the wealth of artistic 
detail that the city affords we scarcely re 
eretted that we did not find the elaborate 
local costume which we had anticipated. 
Silly-looking hats worn by the market 
women seem to be the sole distinctive ar- 
ticle of costume among the peasantry. The 
uniform worn by the porters, a blouse and 
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small-clothes of gray-blue linen, is, with and in justice to the class it must be said 
the exception of the dress of the servant that fair round arms are the rule, and 


girls, the only characteristic attire to be coarse or ugly faces the exception, 


seen in the city. The latter are distin With the perverseness of human nature, 
guished by a black velvet jacket with short 


the joker, the only landscape painter of 


WINDOW IN THE RATHHAUS, LUBECK. 


putfed sleeves, a green and red striped pet- 
ticoat, an oval ruche of lace on the back 
of the head, and low slippers on the feet. 
The arms are bare almost to the shoulders, 


the trio, began the moment we arrived to 
sketch figures. We thought, of course, it 
was only a bad joke of his, but when he 


began to make a landseape of the prettiest 


OUR LANDSCAPIST AT 


girl in the hotel, whom he had persuaded 
to pose for him, we began to appreciate 
the seriousness of his admiration for the 
coquettish costume so becoming to the 
wearer, and therefore, for the sake of his 
family and his reputation as an artist, we 


planned an early exodus. 
is not 


But Liibeck 
get away from. We 
found ourselves led on from one master- 
piece of wood-carving or forging to an- 
other, from one ornamented doorway to 


SO easy to 


WORK. 


another, until we believed the treasures to 
be inexhaustible. Strolling along the 
river-front, where the great Hanseatic ware 
houses reflect their time-warped roofs in 
rich red masses, we were led by a skillful 
ly carved wooden door to explore the in- 
terior of a humble-looking beer - house. 
The room was lighted by two windows of 
small, mellow-toned panes, and in the half- 
light, dimly seen through a cloud of smoke, 
an old man sat at one of a row of heavy 
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oaken tables with a curious tankard before 


him. We paused, hesitated, and consult 
ed in a whisper before we dared enter. 
The aspect of the interior was so unusual, 
the antiquity of the place so impressive, 


that we felt as if we were interrupting the 


meditations of some forgotten old Liibeck 
er of Rembrandt's time. But a cheery 
landlady soon bustled out from aback 
room and asked us in. With asentiment 
approaching awe we followed her toa cor 
Wall, ceiling, floor, 
and furniture were there as two hundred 
and fifty vears before. 
not been needed here. The oak is many 
tones darker than when fresh from the 
earver’s hand, but it is still sound and 
With the exception of a frieze of 
twelve paintings of Bible subjects, the sur- 
face of the room is covered with beauti- 
fully carved oak panelling. Cupid and 
Bacchus, with the vine and its products, 
furnishappropriate subjects for the designs, 
which were worked out with a great deal 
of thought. The most delieate and curi- 
ously forged iron hinges and clasps are 
found on the cupboard doors, in the pan- 
elled wall, and on the window shutters. 
Through the leaded window we could see 
the steam-cranes at work loading a great 
ocean steamer, and the whole house shook 
with the rumble of freight trains heavily 
moving along the quay. How long will 
it be, we conjectured, before the house, with 
its rich traditions of the past, will be torn 
from the foundations which six centuries 
have not disturbed? Then we came out 
from the solemn quiet of the beautiful in- 
terior to the noisy quay, where the mon- 
sters of modern invention shrieked and 


ner and sat down. 


The restorer had 


got vd 


WROUGHT-IRON BRACKET, 


hissed and retrospection impossi 
ble. 

The house owned and occupied by the 
Kaufleute Compagnie, or Board of Trade 
of Liibeck, contains rooms with elaborate 


ly carved and decorated panelling of 1585, 


CARVED OAK PANEL, 
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BRASS CANDELABRUM IN HOSPITAL, LUBECK. 


together with a great number of portraits 
and views of various cities which belonged 
to the Hanseatic League. Every detail of 
this interior is apparently as perfect as the 
Around a huge oaken 
table in the front room, scarred with the 


day it was made. 


usage of many generations, the Board of 
Trade still sits at its weekly meetings. 
Near at hand, in the same street, the chief 
thoroughfare of the town, is the house of 
the Schiffergesellschaft,or Mariners’ Guild. 
A large part of the house is occupied, free 
of rent, by the widows of ship eaptains, and 
the large assembly-room of the Guild has 
lone been leased asa beer hall. This room 
Was apparently planned for much the same 
purpose as that to which it is now devoted, 
for tables and benches of thiek oak plank, 
separated from each other like pews by 
high panelled screens, are ranged length- 
the room. <A of the 
whole can be commanded from a_ plat 
form with a small table near the window 
at one end. 


wise down view 


The huge beams overhead, 
blackened with nicotine of centuries, are 
hung with interesting models of old ships, 
stuffed reptiles, and miscellaneous curiosi- 
Quaint 
coats of arms are carved on the high 
sereen ends, and a wide frieze of paint- 


ties collected in foreign voyages. 


ings, dulled by the efforts of many genera- 
tions of industrious smokers, harmonizes 
with the general tone of the interior. It 
is Just the room for a guild of jolly mar 
iners, who, battering their beer mugs in 
noisy chorus, find their imaginative mem- 
ory stimulated by the souvenirs of many 
From the win- 
dows of this room are seen across a pleasant 


an interesting voyage. 


square the pointed towers of 
the Holy Ghost Hospital, a 
charitable institution dating 
from the thirteenth century. 
Nineteen veterans of the war 
of 1813-15, and four times their 
number of deserving old wo 
men, are finishing their lives 
here in and quiet, 
On a bench by the door of the 
Gothic chapel which forms at 
once the vestibule of the hos 
pital and the place of worship 
the old men sit in pleasant 
weather exchanging with each 
other well-worn of the 
war, or they hobble into the 
park-like square, where romp 
ing children gather around 
them and listen to their se 

The marvellously fine cary 
ings and metal-work of the chapel fur 
nish the pensioners with constant sub 
jects for admiration ; 
into which the 


comfort 


tales 


nile gossip. 


a ponderous iron 
chest contributions of 


Visitors are dropped marks plainly the 
character of the institution; the holy pic 
tures and various religious symbols re 
mind the inmates of their religious duties; 
and two grim black biers, standing in con 


stant readiness for use, are more eloquent 
than words in horrible suggestiveness of 
approaching death. The hospital is a 
marvel of neatness and good order, and 
the funds have been so well managed that 
a large surplus is annually appropriated 
for distribution in general charity. 

Of the superb carvings of the Marien 
kirche, of the wonderful wrought - iron 
gates and screens of the cathedral, and its 
Memling altarpiece—a double-winged trip 
tvch of marvellous beauty—of the multi 
tude of artistic details in which the city 
abounds, no adequate idea can be given 
short of a catalogue or a volume of descrip 
tion. We found ourselves studying the 
city as we would examine a great bric-2- 
brac shop, and we realized only after we 
had a sheer surfeit of architecture and or- 
nament that we had seen few motives for 
pictures in comparison with the artistic 
interest of the place. This fact brought 
us at last back to the chief object of our 
trip, and we dragged ourselves away from 
the enticing explorations of the city to 
pursue our search in a region more remote 
from the path of ordinary travel. Ros- 
tock and Stralsund, the next two ports to 
the eastward, looked remarkably attractive 
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on the map, and were, withal, so suggest 
ively remote from the great commercial 
centres that we naturally turned that way. 

If we ever visit Rostock again, it will be 
after it has been disinfected, for on the 


solitary state, with open rusty-hinged shut 
ters disclosing huge empty lofts. 


Even 
these did not long satisfy our now irritated 
appetite for the picturesque, and we sought 
the cool interiors of the churches, where 


IRON-STRAPPED CONTRIBUTION CHEST 


stuffy August day we spent there we were 
obliged to keep our luggage closed for fear 
of carrying off a too lasting souvenir of 
the stench-laden atmosphere. Even the 
statue of Bliicher which adorns the public 
square of this his native place looked, to 
our eyes, exceedingly dissatisfied with the 
quality of the air that is slowly corroding 
the surface of the bronze. 
are interesting. 


The town gates 
‘They would make first- 
rate drawing-cards if properly treated,” ob- 
jected one discontented, travel -shattered 
artist. Thereupon we left the gates, and 
swooped down with our sketeh-books upon 
the Hanseatic warehouses, which stand in 


on the bare, whitewashed walls old suits 
of armor and corroded weapons still hang 
over the tomb of the soldier who fought 
in this clumsy gear. 

A diligence marked in large letters 
‘RJIBNJTZ” attracted our attention as it 
rumbled over the pavement toward the 
country. ‘Let's go to Rijibnijitz.” said 
the landseapist. He was sitting in the 
hotel bottle of turpentine, 
‘just to get a breath of fresh air,” as he 


smelling a 


said, 

So we hired a carriage for Ribnitz, as 
the town is really called, and under a 
great heap of sketch-boxes, easels, and oth 
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er annoying incumbrances of travel we 
rattled away out upon a broad, oppressive 
ly rectilineal chaussée. A perfectly reg- 
ular row of meagre shade trees bordered 
this as far as we could see. Occasionally 
we stopped at a toll-gate arranged on in- 
genious labor-saving principles, whereby 
the woman inside the house could pass out 
a coin-eollector on the end of a stick, raise 
the bar, and lower it again without laying 
aside her knitting. On either side of the 
road great fields of grain waved and nodded, 
and fell before the advancing army of reap- 
ers. At long intervals a bit of pasture 
land covered with a great variety of wild 
flowers broke the monotonous fertility of 
the farms. Here hundreds of sheep were 
herded by a shepherd who knitted as he 
walked, and great flocks of geese tended by 
active youngsters hissed at us as we drove 
past. As we advanced, the country be- 
came more and more fertile and highly 
cultivated. The often covering 
hundreds of acres, rivalled each other in 
the extent, the number, and the magnifi- 
cence of the buildings. 


farms, 


Everywhere pros- 
perity was written on the face of the land- 
scape. With the waning of our hopes of 
finding type or costume came an agreeable 
sense of satisfaction at the absence of the 
tumble-down picturesqueness of poorer 
countries and the accompanying rags and 
filth of their inhabitants. 
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At night-fall, after a drive of three hours 
Or more, we drew neartoa town. A Warm 
summer rain had begun to fall,and through 
the mist gathering over a broad meadow 
we could see the outlines of medimyal 
towers among the trees. Presently we 
dashed across a stone bridge, through an 
archway, and intoa roughly paved, quaint 
old street. On a large, deserted square a 
rambling inn threw open its hospitable 
doors, and weleomed us as if we were the 
one party in the world the host had been 
looking for since the inn was cpened, 
The storm was not so severe but we could 
straggle around the town in the evening 
and explore the dimly lighted streets. 
The sultry air, scarcely cooled by the rain, 
made the interior oppressive, so we wan 
dered around as long as we could, and then 
sought our quarters. » We found that the 
rooms had been prepared for us with careful 
attention. Everything was neat and fresh 
and comfortable. In about five minutes 
after retiring to our respective chambers 
we all appeared in the hallway again, in 
various stages of undress, clamoring for 
the servant. A> blushing chamber-maid 
soon appeared, and was shown in turn the 
three couches, each with a mountainous 
feather-bed as a coverlet ineased in a sack 
of white linen. Explanations and expos 
tulations were of no avail. She could not 
understand the cause of our complaint, 
but insisted on the purity of the home- 
spun linen and the softness and lightness 
of the feather-bed coverlet. At last the 
whole household was aroused, and after 
great difficulty the proprietor was made to 
conceive the fact that we could not sleep 
that sultry August night under a feather- 
bed which would have suffocated us in mid 
winter. After earnest declarations that 
all Ribnitz people slept under one feather- 
bed in summer and under two in winter, 
he was obliged to confess that there had 
never been a eall for upper sheets and 
blankets in his house, and he had none. 
We as a last resort severally emptied the 
feather-bed out of its sack, and used this as 
asheet. But forthe perambulating watch- 
men, who made night noisy with their un- 
intelligible hourly cries, we would have 
slept soundly. 

The sights of Ribnitz are soon exhaust- 
ed. It differs from Rostock only in size, 


counting searcely a quarter as many in- 


habitants. It has none of the character 
of a sea-port town, although quite a fleet 
of vessels lie at its long, irregular quay. 
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DISTANT VIEW 


Grass grows between the paving-stones in 
all the streets. The only importance it 
claims is its position as a half-way station 
between and Stralsund on the 
main post-road. The chrome-yellow dili- 
gences of the government, and various 
omnibus wagons run by enterprising sta- 


Rostoek 


ble-men, carry all the passengers between 
these three towns, and make the larger 
part of what little noise is heard in the 

We were probably the first trav- 
who had the 
The sexton of the first one we 
visited was found without difficulty, be- 
cause he resided in the neighborhood. 
We had to wait until he had arrayed him- 
self in his best suit of baggy, creasy clothes. 
Ile opened the door with great ceremony, 
and led us around the chureh, evidently 
laboring under the belief that we came to 
see the newly painted pews and the crude 
stained window of most pronounced bad 
taste. He was overpowered with gratitude 
When he received a small fee for his trou- 
ble. 
and proved incontrovertibly the isolation 
ofthetown. When we came to look for the 
sexton of the large church we found that 
he had died about a year before, and his 
widow held the office. An interview with 
her was most embarrassing. She met our 
delegate with the very polite question, 
* With whom have I the honor to speak 2” 
This wasanswered witha little ex planation. 
She then wanted to know if we wished to 
conduct a private service in the church. 
On receiving the assurance that the visit 
was prompted by simple curiosity and the 
desire to look upon whatever there was 
quaint and interesting in the edifice, she 


streets. 


ellers ever asked to see 


] 
churehes, 


This experience gave us a sensation, 
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OF STRALSUND 


expressed herself as quite unable to under 
stand why any one should want to visit 
the chureh out of service hours. She was 
very polite and amiable all the time, and 
only at the end of the long conversation 
did she disclose the fact that she lad not 
the key of the door. When the interview 
ended she gave the address of a man to 
whom she intrusted the key for safe-keep 
ing. He lived at the opposite end of the 
town, and we inquired our way thither 
with commendable patience. He was a 
cobbler, at work at his trade, and eould 
not leave until he had finished a job for 
a customer who was Waiting in the room. 
This done, he deliberately led the way to 
the chureh, swinging a bunch of ponder 
ous keys in his hand. With a great mus- 
cular effort he threw open the door, and 
we found ourselves at last in the place we 
had taken so much trouble to reach. — It 
was a simple whitewashed Gothic inte- 
rior, showing signs of two distinctly sepa 
rate constructions at different periods, and 
Without a square foot of artistic ornament, 
A tattered banner 
with a few trophies hung up over a tomb 
was the only object of interest. The re- 
sult of this exploration calmed our fever 
for research, and we dejectedly prepared 
to leave the town. 


painting, or carving. 


We had seell ho Cos 
tumes, had, in fact, seen seareely a dozen 
inhabitants. A half-seore heads at the 
windows as we dashed by in our carriage 
Was the most noteworthy indication of the 
human interest of the inhabitants in what 
is passing outside their own house walls. 
At this point in our journey it became 
a matter of pride with us who had pro 
posed the excursion to simulate perfect 
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satisfaction with the result of the trip. 
The question of type and costume was 
passed over lightly as possible as a matter 
We would not have 
confessed a satiety of Hanseatic architect 


of trivial importance. 


ure for the loan of one of the great ware- 
rent The only 
thing that looked suspicious of discontent 


houses as a studio free. 


was our readiness to move on. ‘This rest- 
lessness was quite opposed to anything 
like serious work, but it drove us to pene- 
trate into a great many corners which, 
under other circumstances, we would have 
passed listlessly by. We were no more 
glad to get away from Ribnitz than we 
had been to leave Rostock behind us; but 
when we had fairly cleared the smelly 
town, and breathed the air laden with ear 
ly harvest perfumes, we were as happy as 
the reapers who laughed as they lunched 
in the shadow of the straw stacks. 

A more beautiful farming country does 
not exist than that along the southern 
shore of the Baltie. No fences mark the 
the fertile farms which 
stretch away over the rolling hills to the 
distant 
erain, 


boundaries of 


horizon, all aglow with yellow 
At intervals a clump of trees oft- 
en seen intensely dark against the ripe 
grain shows where a farm-house stands, 
and giant windmills swing their sails on 
the highest hill-tops. The highway, a 
finely built chaussée, leads straight across 
the country, only curving to pass through 
Mountain ash, bireh, and 
cherry trees border the road in an unbro- 
ken rank. Inthe ditehes and by the road 
side grow countless varieties of wild flow- 
a perfect paradise for the botanist. 
Krom the highest hill the eve meets to the 
To the 
north, bevond the soft undulations of the 
cultivated hills, the 
the strong sunlight, a narrow line, sharp 
at the horizon. The dimensions of the 
brick barns prove the accustomed magni 
tude of the harvest; the luxury of the 
farmers’ houses tells of inherited success. 


some illawe. 


ers 
south a succession of grain fields. 


Baltie shimmers in 


In a region of such great prosperity and 
wealth we scarcely knew what to make of 
acluster of hovels by the road-side within 
sight of the slender spires of Stralsund. 
They were built like gypsy huts, dug out 
of the hill-side and roofed with turf. A 


half-dozen ragged children were playing 


with a large dog-eart, and the great ugly 
the 
growled from his turf kennel as we passed. 
Our driver, whose local pride was shocked 


beast accustomed to draw vehicle 
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at the sight of this wretched camp, hast- 
ened to explain that the people were no- 
thing but Schleswigers, road-builders by 
trade, who were engaged to break stones 
to repair the chaussée. A little further on 
we came upon a score of these people at 
work. For fully a mile ahead of us there 
was a line of stone heaps along the road, 
and the stone-breakers were energetically 
hammering their way through this mass 
of flinty field stones. Sheltered from the 
sun by rude awnings of matting, young 
girls, bright-eyed and ruddy -cheeked, 
pounded away with heavy hammers on 
the large fragments into which the men 
and women had split the stones. Children 
and old women broke the pieces still smal] 
er, and piled them in regular heaps. 
There was something coquettish in the 
dress of the young girls, which was quite 
out of harmony with their occupation. A 
bright handkerchief wound turban-like 
around the head set off the deep brown of 
their faces, and gave a softness to the wea 
ther-roughened skin. A bodice of strong 
cloth fitted closely to the plump tigure, 
and a short petticoat was girded closely to 
the legs, showing bronzed feet and ankles, 
well modelled and graceful, though nei 
ther small nor soft. Chatting merrily as 
they hammered, they were the picture of 
health and contentment. Their hands, 
somewhat protected from the rough stones 
by flaps of thick leather, showed to what a 
coarse and rude occupation their lives had 
been devoted, for they were as hard and 
knotted as those of the men, their fellow 
laborers. Here was a life-work for a wo 
man !—wielding a heavy sledge-hammer 
all day long, lifting and handling rough 
stones from the time she has eaten her 
black-bread and raw onions in the morn 
ing until she retires to the straw heap in 
the mud hut at night. Why women 
should be engaged in such convict labor 
in a country where prosperity is the rule 
was a problem which we were unable to 
solve. We found out, after a chat with 
them, that the Schleswigers are famous for 
their skillin road-building, and are sought 
for the country over to repair the chaus- 
sées. They said a smart stone-breaker 
could earn forty marks a week (about 
ten dollars). 

“Tf the men didn’t spend all they earn 
in aspree every pay-day, we'd be well off,” 
grumbled an old woman, whose face was 
the texture of a dried fig, and her hands 
all gnarled and calloused like some strange 


F 


A WILD-GOOSE CHASE. 


THE 


animal's claws. ‘ It is a free life, wander- 
ing wherever work ealls us, and we should 
be able to live at our ease in the winter but 
for the money that goes for schnapps.” 
At this bit of moralizing those who 
were near enough to hear broke into a 
hearty laugh,and joined in denouncing the 
old woman as the first in the company to 
finish her bottle. In the midst of their 
rough chaffing we left them, appreciating 
their love of freedom, but unable to under- 
stand how any amount of this luxury 
could compensate for such severe manual 
labor. Idleness and dissipation make a 
natural partnership, but privation and se- 
vere toil are rarely found in conjunction 
with contentment and self-indulgence. 
Through an avenue of 


richly laden 


cherry-trees the road now led straight 
toward the city of Stralsund, which lay 
all tree-embowered in the plain, showing 
an interesting outline of spires and tow- 


ers against the shimmering water be- 
yond. It promised, even at this distance, 
a wealth of curious architecture and ar- 
tistic detail. The surrounding landscape 


was of wondrous beauty. Frequent pic- 


STONE-BREAKERS. 


turesque farm-houses and windmills, 
graceful groupsof trees, occasional stretch 
es of heather-covered pasture -land, and 
on all sides rich fields of grain, suggested 
pictures of noble lines and exquisite color 
ing. Our exclamations of delight at the 
picturesque situation of the city drew 
from the driver, as we rapidly approached 
our destination, this expostulation: ‘* You 
won't like the town when you get there. 
It’sall pretty enough at a distance, but in- 
side the walls the houses are old, the streets 
are narrow and crooked, and there is no 
thing going on at all. No one ever comes 
to Stralsund except to go to Sweden, or 
to the island of Riigen, which 
over yonder. That is a famous pictur 
esque place. Fine chalk cliffs and sea 
beaches. Plenty of people go there to 
bathe. Berlin even! 
You ought to go there if you wish to see 
something picturesque.” It was hardly 
worth while telling him that it was not 
necessary to come further than England 
to see chalk cliffs and sea-beaches, so we 
answered not his argument. 

Stralsund in Hanseatic times was a for 


vou see 


They come from 
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. MARY'S CHURCH, STRALSUND. 


It fig 
ures largely in the history of the league, 


tified town of great importance. 


and in Jater days has been the scene of 
various notable events. The city is par- 
ticularly memorable for its sueeessful re- 
the determined 
ducted by Wallenstein in 1628. He had 
“Die Stadt herunter und 
wiire sie mit Ketten an den Himmel ge- 
bunden” (the town must fall, though it 
were fastened by chains to heaven), but 
after the loss of 12,000 men he was com- 
pelled to raise the siege and retreat. From 
the Peace of Westphalia until the fall of 
Napoleon IL. Stralsund belonged toSweden. 
During that period it underwent many 
sieges, all of which have left their mark on 
the town. Built upon a small triangu- 
jar island, with no unoceupied ground to 


sistance to siege econ- 


sworn, 


tempt the construction of new houses, the 
city proper has suffered little change in 
the march of improvement. A few years 
ago the walls were intact; now they are 


in process of demolition, and a_ broad 
boulevard, facing the beautiful tree-bor- 
dered inlet, will soon surround the town. 
Dominating the whole island, a land 
mark far out to sea, is the Marienkirche 

a curious pile of brick, with a spire too in- 
significant in size for the immense edifice. 
A great square near by gives an opportu- 
nity of comparing the church with the 
neighboring houses. The slender, point- 
ed arches are seen to be nearly three times 


as high as the five-story building adjoin 


ing. In the middle of this square, where 
two people rarely meet, stands a prominent 
placard nailed to a post. It reads, ** Be- 
ware of pickpockets.” A gang of prison- 
ers in convict garb, under charge of an 
oflicer, sprinkle and sweep the pavement, 
and as they advance past the unconscious 
municipal satire they look around and 
smile, doubtless reflecting on the poverty 
of temptation which old Stralsund offers 
to the professional rogue. The stately 
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GATE, 


TOWN 


; 


WROUGHT-IRON PANEL 


FROM SCREEN, 


quiet of the town is not confined to this one 
square and its neighborhood, but extends 
even to the very quays, where a numer- 
ous shipping creates only a reserved and 
sober activity. Small steamers make fre- 
quent trips to the island of Riigen, searce- 
ly two miles away, and larger ones run to 
the Swedish and Danish ports, suggesting 
escape from the oppressive air of the nar- 
row streets. The old gates, each of differ- 
ent design, stand in a state of neglect 
across the thoroughfares which lead from 
the city to the mainland, protesting by 
their dignified and characteristic architect- 
ure against the modern prettiness of the 
French Renaissance villas reflected, with 
the floating swans, in the smooth water of 


( 


Only in dreams I feel thy heart 
Once more beat close to mine. 


The past folds back 
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DRE 


NLY in dreams thy love comes back, 
And fills my soul with joy divine. 


AMS. 


Only in blissful dreams of spring, 
And sunny banks of. violets blue, 


And memory shows thine image true, 


theinlets. Numerous facades of mediwyvyal 
aspect are found in almost every street. 
W rought-iron work of fantastic design is 
as common as the cast crudities of ourown 
cities. The piéce de résistance of the last 
of sights, the Rathhaus facade, 
thanks to a timely restoration, almost 
hidden by a seatfolding. Enough was 
visible, however, show the 
character of the glazed brick sereen, with 
numerous perforations and slender point 
ed towers. Without the harmonious sur 
roundings which make the similar strue 
ture in Liibeck interesting, if not altogeth 
er attractive, this fagade is imposing only 
in its ugly grotesqueness. 

What the Stralsunders do for amuse 
ment we were unable to discover. We 
never saw anybody amused or very much 
entertained while we were there, except 
those who watched us sketching. We at 
last grew rather tired of furnishing free 
entertainment for the natives, and one 
bright sparkling morning, stimulated by 
the memory of the beautiful landscape of 
the environs, we loaded ourselves with 
our sketching traps and walked out into 
the country. It was almost dark when we 
reached the suburbs of Stralsund. 
we were about to cross the bridge a staring 


Was, 


to general 


Just as 


sign on a large building caught our eves. 
It read, Dampfkunstmiihle. Steam art 
mill,” we translated, horror-stricken. 

** Boys, let’s leave,” said the joker, sol- 
emnly. ‘We can’t compete with a steam 
art mill where the climate Is as enervating 
as it is here. I believe we'll find better 
stuff further north. Dont you remem 
ber the Danish costumes at the Centenni- 
al? Let’s go to Copenhagen to-night by 
the Malmo boat.” 

No argument was needed. 


We took 


tickets for Copenhagen, and found snug 
separate cabins in the steamer. 
to start at three o'clock in the morning; 
we therefore went on board at bed-time, 
and retired as in a hotel. 


She was 


its curtain dim, 
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A COLLECTION OF CHINESE PORCELAINS 


\ COLLECTOR of porcelains is a per 
4k son to be tolerated, if not to be sym 
pathized with. If his specialty be the ear 
lier porcelains of China, that faet is much 
in his favor. He has had for comrades 
princes and duchesses, writers like Elia, 
who would go without a dinner to buy a 
saucer, and artists like Fortuny. He is 
not extravagant though he put half his 
fortune or his yearly savings into this 
fragile material, nor is he open to the 
charge of senseless luxury; for. his in- 
vestment is secure, and ranged along the 
top shelves of his book-case it is visible 
and tangible, pleasant to sight and touch, 
serving to relieve the eye from the tyran- 
ny of print, and the mind from the weari- 
ness of uninteresting work. 

For color in all its varieties and ecom- 
binations, there is nothing of man’s eres- 
tion to compare with Chinese porcelains 
of good quality. From a period as re 
mote as that of Charlemagne down to 
quite modern times, the glazing and firing 
of pottery has been a fine art in China. 

Vou. LXX.—No. 419.—44 


Vases have been made there that it ts 
sacrilege to compare, as to form, with 
those of the Greeks, and as to color, with 
anvthing that is finest. The Chinese 
themselves liken their best pieces to jade 
and everybody knows what a value that 
stone possesses in their eves. They have 
copied in porcelain the forms and decora 
tions of their prehistoric bronze and gold 
en vases, and they rate the copies as high 
ly as the originals. They have lavished 
on them such painting as the monks ot} 
the Middle Ages put on vellum, or pre 
Raphaelite painters on canvas or wooden 
panels. Yet in China, where all this on 
nament has a meaning not obvious to us 
perfectly plain specimens of good color are 
paid for as dearly as any. They prize the 
incomparable gamut of colors, ineluding 
all tints, all tones, all wvances, which then 
fathers have produced. They attribute 
the perfect success of a piece to a sort ol 
spirit of the kiln protecting it and order 
ing the firing to the best result. 


There is nothing garish about these 
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CELADON CUP WITH SCROLLS 


HIGH RELIFI 


AND FLOWERS IN 


Their beauty is of the kind 
Their color 
is as gentle as it is powerful, as rich in 


porcelains. 
that is truly a joy forever. 


each example as it is varied in a collee- 
Of red there may be the gorgeous 
sang de bauf, ranging from deep Tyr- 
ian purple to bright crimson; the splen 
did coral reds, sometimes, as a last stroke 
of good fortune in the firing, showing the 
gold in their coloring matter reduced to 
the metallie state, or gleaming in the light 
with all the tints of the rainbow: the rust 
red of iron, one of the most ancient col 


tion. 


ors; a vermilion produced from iron: and 
most valuable of all, though modern, the 
beautiful tints of rose, due to the chloride 


of gold. Some French writers make these 


last into a ‘‘family” by themselves, as 
they also make those pieces that are coy 
ered wholly or in part with green, wheth 
er it be olive, or “‘apple green,” or the 
ereen of the upper surface of the camellia 
leaf. Many of these are found on very old 
pieces, and are iridescent ina high degree. 
The various céladons tinged with brown or 
gray form another variety. Even in black 
and white there are splendid tones, hard to 
mateh—mirror black, ivory white, blane 
de Chine, dull black in imitation of some 
European wares, but far superior to them. 

To tind anything to compare with these 
triumphs of the ceramic art we must go 
to Nature, to her corals, Jaspers, agates, 
opal, onyx, and Japis lazuli, or look for 
analogous tints and textures in the rinds 
of fruits and the shining surfaces of leaves. 
Also—and this opens up a field for many 
curious conjectures as to what the Chinese 
artists had in mind as types of the colors 
they wished to see on their vases and cups 
and jars when drawn from the kiln—many 


of their superb tones remind one distinet- 
ly of articles of food. The very names 
given at hazard by European collectors 
would seem to indicate a belief that thes: 
queer people had strictly associated with 
all their notions of color the pleasures of 
the palate. A bottle of sang de bau 


is really colored like the rich juice from 
a round of beef; a specimen of ‘* mirror 


black,” especially if it show around the 
edge a partially glazed rim of creamy 
brown, brings to mind Sir Arthur Guin 
ness’s celebrated stout. There are soft 
white glazes like ‘‘congealed fat”: and 
we dare say a specimen may yet be found, 
an antique vase, fine, rich, and distinguish 
ed,agem among the precious vases of rare 
jade, as say the inscriptions, which in its 
crackling brown and oily glaze shall re 
produce the appetizing exterior of that 
first roast pig so lusciously described by 


VASE MARBLED IN SEVERAL COLORS 


It is mere fact that there 
are glazes imitating the color of a mule’s 
lung and that of a horse’s liver, which are 
unmistakably articles of Chinese diet; and 
there are, to turn to comparisons less gross, 
tea-color glazes, and rice-color, and plum 
and peach color, and the apple green be- 
fore mentioned, and mustard yellow, and 
that white that De Goncourt compares to 
a species of blanc-mange, and of which 
he praises the unctuous feel. Apart from 
color, the character of the material is such 
that the Chinese themselves, when refer 
ring to it, speak of the glaze as the “flesh” 
of the piece, and the paste as its ** bone.” 
Sut even yet the list of colors is not 
exhausted, for there are the violets, old 
and new, blues of cobalt, turquoise, ultra- 


Charles Lamb. 
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marine, lavender, clair de lune. and “* blue 
of the sky after rain.” There are facti 
tious jade and imitations of jasper, chal 
cedony. and colored marble, and pieces 
strenked or seamed with different colors. 
or clouded with several shades of the one, 
flaibe or souffle. 


several 


There are, besides, the 
kinds of crackle, each of which 
has an influence on any color in connec 
tion With which it may be found, and there 
is dhe imitation erackle on blue jars of the 
“hawthorn” pattern, which, with perhaps 
more reason, is also said to be an imitation 
of amass of tish eggs or of frog spawn 
The quality, obtained by a hundred dif 
ferent expedicents, which, even more than 
the fullness and riehness of the color. 
makes the surface of these porcelains su 
perior to any other artificial coloring, 
tempts the pen not only to deseribe it in 
words, but to represent it in black and 
Whoever has taken the pains to 
analyze his color sensations knows how 
much his pleasure in this kind is due to 
gradations, tonings, markings, and cloud 
ings, Which are essentially variations of 
darkness or of light. It is the glory of 
these Chinese ceramists that not only is 
their red as truly red as a stick of seal 
ing-Wax ora pomegranate flower, but that 
it is comparable rather to the latter, being 
of fine texture and of many degrees of 
depth, of 


white. 


many shades and varieties 
running into one another. Hence it is 
not useless, on the score of color even, to 
illustrate in black and 


‘solid-color” pieces. 


white Chinese 


Of the antique white porcelains so 
sought after by the old Spanish collect 
ors there is a considerable number in 
The little oval vase Gin 
the group here shown), of as beautiful 
a Shape as anything Greek, and of a 
matter that deserves to take a place 
with ivory and snow 


the collection. 


milk and pearls 
and lily petals, is decorated under the 
glaze with peonies and flies incised in 
the paste, but so delicately that they 
can only be seen when carefully looked 
for. 

The history of the manufacture of por- 
celain in China, far from displaying the 
immobility and the tyrannical rule of pre- 
cedent and tradition that one would expect, 
shows a strong and pretty even current of 
progress from simple forms and decora 
tions of few colors to the greatest elabo 
rateness and richness of design, and the 
greatest perfection of material. 


A COLLECTION OF CHINESE PORCELAINS. 
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There were certain stages in this slow 
dey elopment, lasting from theera of Char 
lemagne until little over a century ago 
when the processes and methods of orna 
mentation known at the time were brought 
to their highest perfection before some 
new discovery Or sole unlooked for fail 
ure of supplies occasioned the rise of a new 
stvle. Theannalsof King-te-chin, the seat 
of the great imperial manufactory until 
it was destroved during the Tae-ping rebel] 
ion, are our ehief souree of information 
about these ups and dow ns of the art The 
French translation by M. Stanislaus Ju 
lien enables us to follow the Chinese au 
thor from the epoch of the dynasty of 
Souy, A.D. 581-618. when it is probable 
that the first true porcelains were made, 
down to that of the emperors Kien-long, 
1723-96. During this time, divided by 
French writers into five distinet periods, 
but three remarkable changes of style 
have taken place. While the first lasted 
the porcelains were either white or of a 
single color, such as would stand the great 
est heat of the furnace, or were decorated 
with blue on the biseuit, and afterward 
vlazed with a transparent white glaze 
During the second (Tehing-hoa) period, 
1465-1567, the enamel colors of what the 
French call the old green family appeared, 


and a failure of the fine quality of cobalt 
relied on up to this for decorations neces 
sitated much experimenting for the pur 
pose of discovering a substitute, or of mak 
ing the best use of the grayish cobalt that 
was obtainable in combination with oth 
er colors, vellow, 
red, often lively 


green, and violet, iron 
in tone, and black for 


i 
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WHITE VASE DECORATED WITH PINE-TREE IN COLORS 


outlines and details. Toward the end of 
the period a new supply of fine cobalt was 
obtained, but it failed again at the com 
mencement of the third period, whieh, 
nevertheless, was the greatest, 1567-1723. 
A great number of new colors were dis 
covered during this time, and every meth- 
od of painting on porcelain, under and 
over glaze, in thick and thin color, and 
for every degree of heat in the firing, 
was practiced. Eggshell porcelains, those 
with rose-color entering into the decora- 
tion, or with gold, are not of earlier date 
than this; but they may, especially if of 
little artistic merit, be later, as from this 
time the decadence of the art has been rapid 
and unchecked. 

Although it is known that such and 
such colors and modes of decoration were 
not in use before certain dates, it would 
be to little purpose to speculate on the ex- 
act age of any particular specimen of Chi- 
nese porcelain. It is safe to assert of any 
good piece that it is older than the present 
century. It may be held as certain that a 
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rose colored vase, or one into the deeora 
tion of which that color enters, can not 

have been made longer ago than 1690, 

While a piece decorated with blue and 

White may be of the time of the emper 

or King-te, who reigned for three years, 

from A.D. 1004 to 1007. Tf a jar should be 
painted with personages wearing the pig 

tail.it is not more than two hundred and 

fifty vears old, that appendage having 
been introduced by the Tartar conquerors: 

but if the personages represented wear long 

robes, both men and women, and if the 
males wear square black head-gear, then 

it may be of very high antiquity. The 
Chinese, however, have at all times de 

lighted in reproducing the best efforts of 
former periods, and have, as a matter of 
course, and without dishonest intent, cop 

ied marks, dates, handling, and every 

thing. Chinese collectors have been in 
the habit of paving as much for a good 
copy as for an authenticated original. A 
European or American collector must 
therefore be content to do as they do, and 
Class a piece, notas having been made un 

der such or such an emperor or dynasty, 
though the inseription may state as much, 
but as being of such astyle. Still, taken 
in this way, a collection may be made a 
fairly complete and very interesting in- 
dex to the history of the art and of the 
peculiar eivilization of the Chinese. 

The very oldest porcelains, it is likely, 
were white, either plain or ornamented 
with engravings in the paste, or with a 
relief obtained by pressing the paste into 
similar engravings in wood. The collee 
tion contains no specimen of the archaic 
type with ornaments derived from the pre- 
historie vases of gold and bronze, with dis- 
torted human faces and stiffly designed 
characters, reminding one of Aztee seulp- 
tures. That which has the most antique 
appearance, a little heart-shaped vase, is or- 
namented with drawings in several shades 
of rich blue, of other vases, pi-tongs, and so 
forth, of the primitive style. It is an ex 
quisite little object though, with a clear, 
soft, and even white glaze, and the bold 
ness and skillful distribution of the deco 
ration is beyond all praise. It bears one 
of those series of **six marks” which are 
supposed to distinguish the manufactures 
of the later times of the Ming emperors, 
and which read, ‘* Made from the antique 
at the house where they practice the vir- 
tues,” or something of the sort. A little 
flattened bottle is probably of the same 
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A COLLECTION OF 
age, though of a later stvle. It is eom 
pletely covered with minute chrysanthe 
mum tlowers and leaves splendidly drawn 
in excellent blue under a clear and shining 
vlaze 

The peculiar fish-ege shading of the 
blue grounds of old “hawthorn” jars was 
practiced, so the Chinese chronicler trans 
lated by Julien tells us, at a very remote 
period, Limitations of the best specimens 
existing at the time were made at Kine-te 
chin under the Mongol dynasty of Yuen, 
A.D. 1260 The blue ** hawthorn” 
jar here shown is, most likely, of a still 
ater period, 


1368, 


The drawine and COMLpOsi 
tion of the branches of plum blossoms 
show facility of a kind that is not attain 
ed to ata very early date in the history of 
any art. The blue of the ground is deep 
and pure cobalt of an infinity of shadings, 
and the glaze is rich and transparent. 
The ground is carved in eloud-like forms 
across the branches, separating them from 
one another, and the management of those 
of the 
twigs that seem to spring out of them is 
magnificent, 


clouds of cellular substanee and 


The atfair is of a eravity. a 
force, an earnestness, that might make it 
the lifetime, like th 
suppression of a rebellion or the gaining 


achievement of a 


of a Chinese degree. — It is tecumically ex 
cellent in too many Wavs to belong even 
to the culminating era of a primitive art, 
It is probably of the classie time of the 
end of the Ming dynasty. 

Of the examples just deseribed all but 
a few pieces belong important 
particular to the second class of decora- 
tions, those painted either in transparent 
glaze or in color mixed with thin paste on 
biscuit. True examples of the earliest 
style are painted or colored, if at all, on 
the crude clay before tiring —a manner in 
which drawings can be executed only in 
blue and red. Applied upon biseuit, some 
mixed with the paste, others, as the violet, 
used thin and pure, all the colors ancient 
ly known entered into the first style of 
paintings in polychrome. These are what 
M. Jaequemart has classed as vieille fa- 
mille verte. ** Of these colors,” says Du 
Sartel,** the green, brown, vellow, grayish 
violet, approach the enamels employed for 
colored grounds on biscuit; others, which 
complete the palette, are iron red, black, 
and exceptionally blue. Paintings of this 
sort, known in China before those over 
glaze, are seldom found except upon pieces 
of grotesque form and different from ordi 
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nary types. Such are those vases elliptic 
alin shape, four-sided,or with sharp edves 
tea-pots in the form of animals or bundles 
of bamboo: platters of eccentric contours 
grimacing chimeras; personages of whom 
the head and the hands remain in biseuit 

all decorated over the greater part of their 
surface with creen, vellow, or violet, with 
reserves painted in the other colors of this 
restricted palette with animals, flowers,and 
other objects. 


These poree lains have a 


BLU} 


HAWTHORN JAI 


mat aspect, which has eaused them to be 
wrongly considered as of second quality 
They are,on the contrary, very remarkable 
as much on account of their tine and close 
grained though gravish paste as beeaus 
of the extreme rarity of their forms, their 
perfeet execution, and the 
calm of their paintings 


harmonious 
So, despite the 
temporary and unjust disfavor into which 
they fell, they have quickly reconquered 
their place in collections, where they are 
now classed and considered as amone the 
most curious productions of the ceramie 
art of the extreme Orient.” 

There are four or five painted pieces In 
this collection which come under the above 
description. One of them isa superb black 


“hawthorn” vase (page 684). colors 
are black, dull violet. vellow (in the birds), 
and The 


strongly iridescent. 


green. green and blaek are 
The markings and 
outlines of the branches and flowers are in 
a thin, transparent violet laid on with a 


touch at onee clean flowing. The 


and 


— 
(EE: eS. 
Ca 
¥ 
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HAWTHORN’ VASE, MING 
IRIDESCENT GLAZE 


BLACK PERIOD, RICH 


slaty roeks and the grass at the foot of the 
vase are drawn with equal sharpness, and 
the whole has the brilliance of a water 
color in transparent tints. 

The tinal development of the art took 
place during the last reigns of the Ming 
dynasty, 1644-1723. A many new 
colors were invented, especially the 


great 
rose 
vel 

and 


red of chloride of gold, several new 
lows, carmine-purple, opaque white, 
others, used afterward too liberally in the 
of the 
bounds, these 


erowded decorations decadence 


Kept 


tints give a charming air of gayvety to the 


Within proper Hew 
delicate paintings, whether of ornament, 
or flowers and birds and insects, or scenes 
from history and romance, in which they 
are found. 

The vase with the curious picture of a 
Chinese lion bearing flowers to a dieni 
fied person in long robes, behind whom 
an attendant is holding a fan, is covered, 


except for this medallion and one like it 
on the opposite side, with a ground of pale 


The 
bright colors of the elegant conventional 


rose ona slightly roughened surface 


ornaments are hatched one over anothe: 
in the manner of good Middle Age illumi 
nation 

There are several examples of the de 
cline brought about by European inte: 
with littl 
figures, garden scenes, pavilions, in- thi 


COUPSE, large Vases, crowded 
medallions, and with peonies, birds, but 

terthies, bats, dragons, monsters of all sorts, 
scrolls, conventionalized foliage, and dia 

pers, in the borders which surround them 

and which represent the general @round 
of the older vases 

Toward the end of the seventeenth cen 

tury the potters of Rouen andof Delft found 
it necessary to protect themselves against 
the Oriental invasion which at that time 
threatened extinetion to their trade, and 
could think of nothing better than to copy 
as well as they might the Chinese designs 
manner of working. In 
they gamed a degree of skill that many 
of them afterward in turning the 
more slightly decorated Chinese porcelains 
among the constantly increasing importa 
tions into something like the more richly 
decorated and therefore costlier ones. At 
first their objeet in doing this may have 


and this way 


used 


FINE VASE WITH PALE ROSE BACKGROUND. 
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A COLLECTION OF CHINESE 


PORCELAINS 


NEW 


1, Old Hizen, red and blue, on brown crackk 2. 


Japanese, modelled in relief in imitation of wood-carving H 
Modern Japanese, dragons in high relief, 


Chinese bowl. 


been to experiment on the hard Chinese 
paste before trying the same colors on the 
soft false porcelain that had already been 
invented in France; but their attempts 
were not long contined, if they ever were, 
to this justifiable end. There soon grew 
up a new industry, which had for its pur 
pose to enrich, to suit the taste of pur 
chasers, those pieces of Chinese ware of 
which the decoration was considered too 
simple. In the presence of a collection 
of veritable Chinese works of high class 
it is easy to detect the halting and heavy 
touch, the pale coloring tending to brown 
and purple, and the predilection for round 


ed forms and effects of aerial perspective 
of the European artist. 
the jar numbered 2 in the above group, 


The painting on 


however, is not to be despised. With all 
its clumsy Chinese-Duteh drawing it has 
qualities of tone never attained to by a 
Mongolian, and which in a slight degree 
recall the coloring of Teniers and the other 
great Dutchmen 


AND OLD 


Dutch imitation of 
Old Chinese, 


colored 


Chinese painting 


dragon and flames 
ind partly gilded 


Modern 
in red, white 
6. Old Chinese platter 


The European influence was not at first 
entirely for evil. Those porcelains that 
are distinguished as ‘‘artistie,” like the 
liver-colored bow] above (7), and the large 
vase with bunches of fruit and leaves (1), 
with 
rock-work, betray an intention to suit Eu 


and another leaves and birds and 


There is evidence that all 
of this “‘ rose family,” vases with opaque 


ropean tastes. 


enamels, and cups and saucers of egy 


shell with translucid paintings of scenes 
of every-day life, in those tender pale 
violet carmines that design 
on the white ground the oval faeces and 


ereens and 


long robes of slender, almond-eyed young 
Chinese ladies, were made not for home 
use, but for sale to the °° 
the European 
called. 


From the time of their first appearance 


sea devils,” 


as 


merchants were politely 


in Europe, princes and duchesses, farmers 
general and capitalists, have competed 
against one another for the possession of 
these charming productions of the land 


i 
| 


of the rising sun, but it is only within re 
cent years that a collection like this pre 


sent one could have been formed. 
cuerite d Autriche, Charles V., 
al and princely collectors of old times 


ar 
and other 
roy 


had but a few specimens of white or blue 


und white. The great collectors of a later 
time, the Count de Fonspertuis, M. De 
Jullienne, the Duchesse de Mazarin, had 
little else but pieces of an ordinary char 
veter, whieh, nevertheless, sold) for as 
much as pictures by Raphael and Murillo. 


Statuettes of cats and dogs, figurines (ma 


gots), and vases of the decadence ealled 
were the im 
It is doubt 


ful if any of these bearers of the standard 


*pagwodes” mandarins,” 
portant pieces of those times. 


of la haute euriosité could feast their eves 
upon such an assemblage of fine and rare 
specimens Mr. Charles A. Dana, 
whose collection it is that IT have been de 


as can 
scribing. 

The miserable opium wars of France 
and England against the Chinese, and the 
robbery of the summer palace of the em 
the 


Dy irope of fine porcelains of a sort thereto 


peror, resulted in introduction imto 


some of which have 


fore almost unknown, 

syice found their wav to this eountry, 
Phe Tae-ping rebellion, which, in destroy 
in the city of King-te-ehin, inhabited 
by nearly two hundred thousand potters 


and decorators, gave a blow 


to the manu 


ture from which it can never recover, 


at the same time threw thousands of fine 
pieces, long euarded by wealthy Chinese 
among their treasures, into the hands of 
dealers This source is believed to be now 
quite exhausted. Our American eolleectors 
are dependent on the sales that take place 
from time to time in Europe, whence piece 
after piece has been brought over here, un 
til 
vest dealers, but little more can be looked 
for from that direction, Small vases, only 
a few inches in diameter, are held at hun- 
dreds of dollars; 
showing a particularly beautiful coloring, 


now, in the opinion of one of the lar- 


pieces of any size, and 


or rich irideseence, cr excellent modelling, 
or fine painting, may be worth thousands. 
It is not without reason that they are so 
prized, for in workmanship, in material, 
in taste, and artistic invention, they are 
better than the best specimens of Cauca- 
art. A Persian water bottle, on the 
one hand, and some specimens of fine old 


Sian 


Sevres, in. Mr. Dana’s possession, on the 
among the best things of the 
our of. The 


other, are 


kind that race can boast 
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Persian piece, of coarse paste-imitation 
porcelain, made without kaolin, and paint 
ed in the eareless, blotty manner charac- 
teristic of their work, can be put beside 
the Chinese specimens, though distinctly 
of lower type than they: but the Sévres, 
and the English and the Saxon wares, can 
The Japa 
nese artists of to-day, stimulated by the 


not bear comparison with it, 


demand that exists for work that shall be 
frankly decorative, and free and artistic 
as well, and of which thev only seem to 
have preserved the secret, are turning out 
work in some respects as meritorious as 
the old Chinese. But though Japanese art 
is founded on the Chinese, the disposition 
of the people, gayer, lighter, more impres 
sionable than that of their teachers, shows 
itself in all that they do. Their work 
lacks the solidity, the seriousness, the im 
portance, of the Chinese. It may be move 
amusing, but it is not so deeply interest 
It may be brighter, but not so rich ; 
cleverer, but not as elegant. 

Some old Hizen porcelains and some 
uncommonly good examples of modern 
Japanese ware make a little collection 
apart on Mr. Dana’s shelves. 
the latter, and the 
strength of their blue and red decorations 


( ‘ever 


is 
are remarkable for 
as are the former, their inferiority to the 
Chinese wares can not for amoment be dis 
puted, 
of the tall Japanese vase in the group 
with its whirl of 
spray and cloud, and writhing dragon in 
high and sharp relief, its poor contour, 
and its hap-hazard spotting of dark blue 
and white and gold, with the refined 
drawing, the smooth luxurious glaze, and 
the exquisite and original shape of the 
Chinese piece behind it. The latter 


Compare the slap-dash execution 


on preceding page (5). 


is 
masterly, quiet, decorous; the former, 
with all its wonderful cleverness, its 


movement, its happy-go-lucky composi 
tion, is a mere toy beside it. The more 
dignified dark brown jar (3), with figures 
and tree branches in imitation of wood- 
carving, serves even better to show up the 
superiority of the old Chinese work; but 
no Chinese or other work of the present 
day is equa] to it. Its maker, a Japanese 
lady, is still living. 


The Chinese spirit, materialistic, ration 
alistic, describabie in the same terms as 
the matter in which it has loved to work, 
dense, fine,and polished, has enshrined it- 
self in these objects. It has found in their 
decoration its best means of expression. 
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ALONG THE RIO GRANDE, 


HE Rio Grande del 
Norte las been call 
ed the Nile of New 
Mexico, 

indeed, certain 
Both 
through 


There are, 
resem 
blances, rivers 


tlow 


rainless countries, and 


almost 


fer 
tility to the bordering 
The of 

each is nearly meridi 
onal, the one flowing southward and the 
northward. Upon the banks of 
both streams are low, tawny-hued houses, 


give marvellous 


lands. COUPrSe 


other 


at a distance hardly to be distinguished 
from the soil upon which they stand: and 
the sunny, clear skies of Egypt and New 
Mexico ave much the same. The aborigi 
nal peoples of each valley have fascinating 
and mysterious histories, and the peculiar 
isolated mountains alone the American 
stream might answer for Pyramids to tour 
ists fond of resemblances. The Rio Grande 
in New Mexico has another likeness to 
the lower Nile. After losing the Rocky 
upper New from 
sight, the Rio Grande does not, except in 


Mountains in Mexico 


OLD MILL AT 


the rainy season, receive a visible athhuent 
until after it reaches the Mexican bound 
ary, a distance of three hundred miles oy 


more. Tobe sure, we tind on the ne 


and then the hame of a stream applied lo 


What proves to bea dry Waste of sand and 


pebbles the bones of 


a dead river, as it 
were. [Instead of the majestic current of 
the Nile, however, with its barges and its 
steamers, we have a shallow, rapid stream, 
with only here and there a rude seow for 
a ferry-boat. In the summer the river 
often becomes very attenuated, for the Rio 
Grande Valley has a way of getting ex 
tremely thirsty. 

This country seemed very remote and 
foreign four vears ago, but now the tour 
ist dashes through it on the Paeitie EXPress, 
marvelling at all the un-Ameriean-look 
ing things to be seen from the car window. 
everything so different from the sights of 
the accustomed Western regions border 
ing the old transcontinental railroad line 


W here, only a 


complaining tenderfoot” was cursing the 


few months before. the 
miserable fare of the country, the tourist 
breakfasts, dines, and sups leisurely at a 
succession of cheerful railway hotels, 


ALBUQUERQUE. 


Lag 

we 

if 

J { f , 2 


A SPANISH REMN 


whose well-spread tables daily levy is 
made upon the fat prairie-lands of Kansas 
and the perennial orchards of southern 
California, the express cars bringing daily 
burdens of fruit, eggs, butter, fresh vege- 
tables, and coops of live chickens, besides 
the loads of canned dainties for the min- 
ing camps, Where the fastidious appetites 
prevailing would bring upon the new gen 
eration mocking scorn from the Forty- 
niner of California with his memories of 
salt-horse and hard-tack. Everywhere are 
signs of an awakened, stirring life, which 
has changed the country as in the twink- 
ling of an eye, 

The impression of my first Journey down 
into the valley of the Rio Grande is indel- 
ible. The afternoon from Las Vegas to 
Albuquerque is passed in one of the no- 
blest railway trips on this continent. The 
smooth, substantially built track of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad 
sweeps and curves and climbs among and 
over the mountains ina fearless way. There 
is a succession of beautiful park-like val- 
leys, with pines that seem to be masquer 
ading in the guise of deciduous trees, so 
like the forms of maples, beeches, oaks, and 
even apple-trees are they in their variety. 
They stand on a carpet of short, sparse 
grass of a delicate green, so timid in color 
that it seems to be hesitating whether it 
shall be green or It late in 


gray. Was 


May, and the ground was often purple 


ANT, 


ALBUQUERQUE. 


with clouds of wild verbenas, their masses 
sometimes covering an acre or so with one 
hue. The railroad skirts the terraced sides 
of the pine-clad and flat-topped Glorieta 
Mountains, gradually climbing until a 
height of nearly eight thousand feet above 
the sea is reached, giving a glorious vista 
northward across a valley of immense 
width to the snow-elad Rockies, every fea 
ture of the intervening basin so far below 
in the world minutely visible in the sun 
ny, transparent, afternoon air. 

Krom the Glorieta summit the train 
goes plunging rapidly down through the 
wild Apache Canon to Lamy Junction 
The station is named in honor of the ven 
erable Arclibishop Lamy, of New Mexico 
a man loved and esteemed by all good cit 
izens, Whatever be their creed. Archbish 
op Lamy has done a noble work during 
his long service at the head of the Church 
in New Mexico. He found the Roman 
Catholic clergy of the Territory a disso 
lute set—corrupt and profligate, notorious 
gamblers and libertines. The archbishop 
soon changed all this; the Chureh was 
cleansed of its impurity, and given new 
servants who honored it sincerity 
Beneficent educational and charitable in 
stitutions were established in its name, 
and however anybody might differ with 
its doctrines, he must acknowledge anid 
the its teachers 
Here at Lamy the country opens out, and 


respect carnestness of 
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ALONG THE 


vveat mountain clusters rise purple in the 


west—the Cerillos, a group of conical low 


peaks, close at hand, the Placers, with 
stores of precious mineral, the mighty 


RLO GRANDE. 


have a grand labyrinthine 
mesa, Without a pause in its run of twenty 
five miles to quaint old Santa Fe, at the 
feet 
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climb up the 


of the Rockies In that city on 


INDIAN WATER-CARRIERS 


Zandias, the Valles, and the distant blue 
Jemez range, the latter flecked with snow 
and wreathed with light clouds. A short 
train dashes with brisk audacity off on 
the branch and up a steep grade. It will 


can see at a glance that he is high up on 
the table-land, for the feet of the great 
mountain chains all around are hidden, 
and their heads seem to be peering up 
over the edges at the ancient city 


: 
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VIEW ON 


But ‘all 
aboard’ for 
the Rio 
Grande, 

Texas, Mexico, Arizona, and California! 
We pass down the valley of the Galisteo, 
which has a river-bed that seems almost 
wide enough for a Mississippi, but there is 
ridiculous little thread of 
around in 


only a water 
it, and losing itself 
The gravelly 
with alkali. 
Why is it that the railway embankment 
is protected with piles, rubble-work, and 
The 


puny baby can suddenly become a giant, 


straving 


completely now and then. 
eround in 


Spots SHOWYV 


now and then massive stone walls ? 
it seems. In the rainy season there often 
comes without warning, except by a deep 
and distant roar, momentarily growing 
louder until it is deafening, a foaming and 
hissing sheet of water tearing down from 
the mountains, filling from bank to bank 
the broad bed, empty a moment before. 
Great bowlders are tossed about like eggs, 
and are crushed and ground with a boom- 
ing and crashing like the thunder of artil- 
lery. Such is the etfect of the cloud-bursts 
which are of constant occurrence in the 
latter part of the summer up in the mount- 
ains, and filling these dry arroyos, that 
sear the face of the country every where 
There- 


fore the railroad, in bridging and skirting 


vith raging torrents in a moment. 


these dry streams, must be more carefully 
guarded than against the overflows of great 
perennial rivers, for one of these torrents 
has often annihilated miles of track and 
road-bed in exposed places. 


THE RIO GRANDE BELOW RINCON, 


In these arroyos, be they ever so dry, 
water is generally reached by digging a 
few feet. It seems to be one of nature's 
Wise provisions that in this country the 
streams, instead of keeping in sight to be 
drunk by the hot sun and the dry air with 
its sponge-like absorptive capacity, should 
flee the thirst of their rival elements and 
sink to safety below their gravelly beds, 
under whose protection they run down 
into the Rio Grande unmolested. The 
streams may thus be said to ran upside 
down, with their beds atop. It is by this 
means, most likely, that the Rio Grande is 
enabled to flow such a long distanee with 
out a visible tributary. There is therefore 
more water in New Mexico than miglit be 
supposed by the looks of the country. and 
it is hoped that the sinking of Artesian 
wells will make large desert tracts ex 
tremely fertile. 

The train keeps on its rapid down-grade 
run, the considerable height of the rail 
way line the river level being 
shown by the outlook over the great 
pinon-dotted plains, slanting down gradu 
ally like the tilted floor of a theatre stage. 
The pimpled landscape formed by these 
pifion-trees, regularly dotted over a great 
surface, is characteristic of all this part of 
the country. Seen at first hand, the effect 
is impressive, but the speckled appearance 
spoils the landscape for a painter. Toan 
artist the innumerable black spots would 
be distracting, destroying both the repose 
and simplicity of the scene. Face to face 
with nature herself, however, there is 
something which allows no suggestion of 


above 
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ALONG THE RIO GRANDE 


blemish. Such a landscape, parching un 


der the hot New Mexican sun, has an un 
speakable solemnity and an awful calm 


It stretches on and on indefinitely. 
The distance is not to be measured by the 


ness. 


accustomed atmospheric effeets of increas 
ing indistinetness in the outlines of ob- 
jects according to their remoteness—the 


transparent air forbids that—but by the 


Coal 
of an excellent quality is abundant in va 
rious parts of the Rio Grande Valley. It 
but if 
promises cheap fuel for railway, mining 


are black coal seams in the elitfs. 


has hardly been developed yet, 
and smelting purposes, and also for do 
mestic Uses 

At the station of 
mining town has sprung up 


Los Cerillos a brisk 


The re are 


PLACITA DE LA GLORIETA. 


gradual diminishing of the uniform pifion 
dots as they recede in the perspective. 
The Cerillos are close at hand as we 
spin past them. In places the wind has 
blown spray from the Galisteo against the 
cliffs, and the rocks are thereby incrusted 
with alkali, making an effect much like 
that where the high buildings of London 
in their upper stories are inerusted with 
salts deposited by the atmospheric gases 
released through the burning of such vast 
quantities of soft coal. Here and there 


mines of 
the pre 
cious met 


als, and rich coal de 
posits are worked to 
a considerable extent, 
both bituminous coal and an excellent 
quality of anthracite being mined here 

A few minutes after leaving Wallace's 
Station we come in sight of the Rio Grande, 
with the Santo Domingo pueblo on its 
banks. The pueblo, with its irregularly 


ty 
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clustered buildings, has an old-world pie 
turesqueness about it, withorchards around 
and the gleaming river bevond, a goodly 
the north 
through green meadows, and with a state 


stream winding down from 
lv background of dusky purple meunt 
ains \ refreshingly welcome spectacle 
is all this full rich greenness of grass and 
trees; the evening air comes in grateful 
from the river, and the 
scape is glorified in the low sun 
Here the train turns southward and 
follows the river-bank, crossing now and 
the great irrigating 
ditches, which give the valley its fruitful 


Hess. 


draughts land 


then acequias, or 


The valley contracts, and the river runs 
swiftly in its deep channel through a 
gorge with a high mesa on either hand. 
These mesas are here of mal pais (bad 
lands), as the Mexicans call the ancient 
lava formations which are blotted in inky 
blackness all over the Rio Grande land- 
scape. They cover miles and miles of 
surface in Titanie accumulations, which 
tell that there was a hot time in the eoun- 
try in past eras. Just before the valley 
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of a frowning black mesa which rises di 
rectly: behind it. There is a rude chureh 
with twin square towers, and in front of 
it a broad space of bare brown ground 
slopes down to the river, where a large 
The buildings are daz 
zling with whitewash, and here and there 
great scales have fallen off, exposing the 
brown adobe. A transparent golden light 
Half the popu 
lation seem to be taking an evening bath 
Chubby children, like bronze cherubs 
splash in the shallow ditches, while the 
river is alive with the frolicking Indian 
youth. 

These Indian pueblos range along the 
Rio Grande Valley from Taos, something 
like eighty miles north of Santa Fe, to 
Isleta, a few miles below Albuquerque, 
and are either directly on the river-banks 
or back at the feet of the mountains, in 
some tributary valley like Taos or Jemez. 

The Rio Grande Valley broadens out 
below San Felipe. The water from the 
river runs in the great acequias for twenty 
or thirty miles or more, carrying verdure 
well up the slopes to vineyards and fields 


SCOW IS 


fills the calm sunset air. 


ISLETA GARDENS 


widens out again we come suddenly upon 
the pueblo of San Felipe 
picture. 


a ready-made 
Orchards, walled gardens, shrub 
bery-bordered acequias, and a few houses 
whose flat roofs are standing-places for 
statuesque figures wazing at the passing 
train—that is the foreground on the bank 
where the railroad runs. The main body 
of the pueblo faces us from the west side 
of the river, where it crouches at the foot 


of wheat and alfalfa. Now and then a 
“tenderfoot,” as they call a new-comer, 
seeing the seemingly ascending lines of the 
acequias as they go down the valley, ex- 
presses his wonder how in the world they 
make water run up-hill in this country. 
The acequias are public works, and in 
each place are under the control of the 
highly important local official called the 
mayor domo, whose permission must first 


> 
he 
q 
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ORGANOS 


be obtained before 
have the 


the land-holder can 
water turned on to his fields, 
which is done at stated intervals. 

The stations and villages along the way 
lave soft Spanish names—Algodones, Ber 
nalillo, Alameda. The vinevards of the 
Rio Grande have their northern limit at 
Bernalillo. These form one of the most 
important resources of the valley. We 
approach the grand Zandia Mountains. 
On the west, just across the river, near Ber- 
nalillova mass Of cragey rock juts up alone 
from the blatf, in shape like a great ruined 
castle of the Rhine. Now and then there 
stands amidst the cultivated fields a char- 
acteristic large Mexican mansion with 
rambling out-buildings, the hacienda of 
some wealthy don, with a proud Castilian 
name which may have been borne by an 
ancestral follower of Cortez or Corona- 
do. These families are of the highest re 
finement and cultivation, and the sons are 
often educated at European universities. 
Under the Starsand Stripes they have lived 
the same old Spanish life of their ances- 
tors, but the patriarchal quiet is now dis 
turbed by the rush of the locomotive. 

On the annexation of New Mexico to 
the United States there was a considera 
ble intlux of Americans. Isolated from 
‘the States” by a thousand miles of un 
peopled plains, they became Mexicanized, 
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MOUNTAINS, FROM LAS CRUCES 


As a rule, they 

married Mexican 

wives, and their children, in most cases, 
speak little or no English. Now the rail 
road has brought a large secondary immi 
gration, which is, 
izing the 


in its turn, American 
Mexicans. These throughout 
the Territory are rapidly becoming trained 
in United States ways of thinking and 
business dealings. It hias been common 
for new-comers to sneerat the Mexicans as 
slow and behind the times, but 
observers have noted that the leaders 
among them have been fully abreast of 
the old American residents in welcoming 
the new order of things, conforming 


eareful 


lo 
the modern ways, and assisting in their 
adoption. The Mexican population of the 
Territory is very large; the Legislature is 
almost entirely Spanish-speaking, and as 
the American members are mostly conver 
sant with the language, it is practically 
the only one spoken in that body. Eng 
lish and Spanish are both legal languages 
The laws and all public notices are print 
ed in both tongues 

The Roman Catholie Chureh has saga 
ciously not opposed the new order of 
The schools of the Territory are 
mostly in the hands of the Catholies, and 
they insist on the teaching of English 


things. 


thoroughly, that the growing generation 


j 

7 
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STREET IN EL 


at a disadvantage beside 
Still, it will be 
a lone time before the Mexiean of New 
Per 
haps, like the other representative of the 
Latin race in North Ameriea, the habitant 
of Canada after the conquest, he will 
more than hold his own. 

The nineteenth-century touch given by 
the railroad has transformed the humdrum 
old Mexiean place of Albuquerque into, or 
rather has added on to it, a bustling rail- 
road centre, With street cars, fine stores, a 


may not stand 


the incoming population. 


Mexico is thoroughly anglicized. 


number of hotels, and a rapidly growing 
population and trade. The importance of 
Albuquerque comes largely from its situa- 
tion at the point where one of the most 
important parts of what is known as the 
Atehison, Topeka, and Santa Fe system, 


PASO 


the Atlantie and Pacifie Railroad, braneh- 
es off from the main line. The Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad, known as the thir 
tv-fourth parallel route, has the adyan 
tage of being the most direct line to the 


Pacific, having the easiest grades, tray 


ersing a region without great extremes of 
either heat or cold, and with a suecession 
of highly picturesque and varied scenery. 
The general offices of the Atlantie and 
Pacitie and its extensive construction and 
repair shaps are at Albuquerque, forming 
the centre of an important new quarter of 
the town, or * addition,” as the trans-Mis 
sissippi word is. The real junction of the 
Atlantic and Pacifie is at Isleta, twelve 
miles to the south, but the Atehison, Tope 
ka, and Santa Fe rails are used by the 
trains of the former for the intervening 
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distance. The eastern division of the At- 
lantie and Pacifie is under construction 
through the Indian Territory, across the 
* Pan-handle” of Texas and eastern New 
Mexico to Albuquerque, and will form a 
direct line to St. Louis in connection with 
the St. Louis and San Francisco, which it 
joins at the boundary of Missouri and the 
Indian Territory, and which is joint own 
er of the Atlantie and Pacitie with the At 
chison, Topeka, and Santa Fe. 
The veteran American inhabitants of 
\lbuquerque of little over three vears’ 
residence—tell of the ** olden times” when 
there were only a few tents and shanties 
where the new town now stands—New Al 
hbuquerque, as it is called, built about two 
miles to the eastward of old Albuquerque, 
close to the railroad. To the rapid growth 
of the place I can testify. Returning aft 
er a month’s absence in 1881, [ found that 
the number of buildings had about dou 
bled. The manufacture of adobes was go- 
ing on at a prodigious rate, and there was 
a lively clatter of carpentry in the eree 
tion of frame buildings. The tinder-box 
style of building, however, is hardly adapt- 
ed to the dry climate, to say nothing of its 
discomfort under a vertical summer sun 
and in sand-storms. After a great fire 
has swept away all the wooden structures, 
is it inevitably must, a return to the com 
fortable and rational adobes may be ex 
pected, where brick is not used. These 
have made Santa Fe about the only fire 
proof city in the United States, or it was 
so until lately, a number of ready-made 
Chicago frame buildings having been 
swept away collectively by a fire, after 
standing three or four months. 
Visiting Albuquerque again a year and 
a half later, in 1882, I found the changes 
that had taken place in the mean time still 
more remarkable. Where at that time 
there was but one business street. lined 
with an inferior class of buildings, and 
scattering houses dotted here and there 
over the level fields, outlining the anato- 
my of the town that was to be, the skeleton 
had become clothed with wood solid urban 
flesh, or, to speak more literally, with brick, 
stone, adobe, and timber. The buildings 
now stood in sturdy ranks. Railroad 
Avenue had been paralleled by another 
and a handsomer business street named 
Gold Avenue; the interseeting cross 
streets had also been built up with busi- 
ness houses; large and glittering plate- 
glass windows were filled with attractive 
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goods in the latest fashions: a spirit of 
modern zesthetie taste was not infrequent 
in exterior and interior decorations; there 
were cleanly restaurants where a nicely 
broiled duck shot on the banks of the Rio 
Grande, or a eut of bulfalo-fish eaught in 
Its Waters, was served inastyle that might 
cause one to draw a veil over the memories 
of the horrors of frontier cookery that 
haunted the place; and the streets were 
brightly illuminated by a gas of excellent 
quality made from coal mined out on the 
Atlantie and Pacilie Railway near the 
Arizona line—a particularly gratifying 
change from the all-pervading darkness 
of former days, into which one ventured 
With grave apprehensions lest a ‘* hold- 
up” might be in waiting for him. The 
first brick had been manufactured in the 
town only a few months before, and there 
were already numerous brick buildings of 
substantial architecture on the business 
streets. Altogether Albuquerque had be- 
come the most city-like looking town in 
the Southwest, and a place of bright pros- 
pects—‘'a second Denver,” it was called, 
Albuquerque has not the charming situ- 
ation of Santa Fe, nor its incomparable 
summer climate, its altitude being some 
thing like two thousand feet less. No 
town on the Rio Grande, however, is 
Without mountain seenery, and Albu- 
querque Is fortunate in having the Zandia 
about twelve miles to the eastward. I 
have never been more tempted to enthu 
siastic superlatives than in the presence of 
this magnificent rock pile, which has the 
large dignity of a single long-sweeping 
wave uplifting itself in a calm sea, The 
sky here knows few changes. The Zan 
dia, however, makes up for this, and al- 
ters its aspect from morning to night, its 
surface presenting those subtle etfeets of 
light and shade that an artist is wont to 
seek in the shifting clouds. In the morn- 
ing the mountain rises above the town a 
mass of dark and vague purple shadow 
with majestic contour. The mareh of the 
hours is marked by indeseribable changes 
in surface appearance; a broad platform 
appears, a rock pinnacle shoots up, a tre- 
mendous ledge juts out into the clear light 
from the depth of shadow still behind, and 
aw new race of Titans seems to be spring- 
ing into being from the womb of their 
mountain mother, There is no haze, but 
in the heat of noon a robe of transparent 
atmospheric purple enwraps the mountain 
royally, and pulsates with the life of the 
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hour. It is not until the low sun throws 
his rays full on the western face that ev 
ery rock, every detail, of the gigantic mass 
is revealed, and the whole seems close at 
hand. Then the sun suddenly sutfuses it 
all with gold, and flushes the summit with 
a vosy cloud-wreath, until the splendor 
fades away into the dusk, and the mount- 
ain becomes more darkly mysterious than 
in the morning. 

In the region of Albuquerque there be 
gins a marked characteristic of the mount- 
ain forms of the Southwest, reaching away 
Mexico. 


disposed in continuous ranges, but stand 


down into The peaks are not 
in isolated groups, which seem to be sail- 
ing away down the plains like icebergs at 
sea, the distant ones showing their conical 
the horizon. The 
Rocky Mountains proper end at Santa Fe, 


summits just above 
and they might be compared to a great 
vlacier mass pushing down from the north 
until it can no longer resist the hot south 
ern sun, but breaks up into detached frag 
ments like iceberes, which continue their 
southern voyage scattered widely over the 
plains. 

The Rio Grande is on eaeh side hemmed 
pretty closely in by mountains in its course 
through New Mexico. On the way up 
from Isleta the Atlantic 
and Pacifie Railroad trains, climbing the 
steepest that 
the course of that railroad, 
for a long, 
long way directly down the valley, and 


it seems as if 


westward on 


continuous exist 


throughout 


grades 


there is a remarkable view 
the straight track of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, shooting 
away as far as the eye can see, might then 
keep on without a curve until it reached 
the south The narrow 
breadth of the valley may be surveyed at 
a glance, and one is struck by its uniform 
V-shape, a great trough, with the mount 
ains standing apart along the sides like 
lines of posted sentries. 


whole 


pole. 


One of the most striking things about 
New Albuquerque to me on my first visit 
was the sidewalk, to use a Hibernianism, 
it being actually in the middle of the 
broad Railroad Avenue, for the street-car 
track was planked over between the rails 
and used as a walking place, while the 
rest of the street was a bed of soft sand. 
The old town, however, has a number of 
picturesque features, it being pretty thor- 
oughly Mexican, and the entire business 
of the place having removed to New Al- 
buquerque, it is dull enough. 


The most 
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charming piece of architecture is the Mo 
lino de la Glorieta (the mill of the grove, 
as its Spanish name signifies). It is a 
building of wood and adobe, irregular in 
construction, and embowered in a grove of 
fine large trees planted by its prosperous 
owner, Mr. Franz Huning, one of the old 
residents, and a 
wine-grower, 


merchant and 
Mr. Huning brought with 
him from Germany a German's love of 


leading 


the forest, which has made him an impas 
sioned tree-planter during his long resi 
dence in New Mexico. In 1881 he set out 
1500 trees. There are in old Albuquerque 
some pleasant Mexican houses with pretty 
court-yvards filled with flowers. 

[ had no idea that there could be so 
much character to the humble adobe be 
fore conung to New Mexico, but | found 
that it was capable of excellent architect 
ural results when used appropriately. The 
size of the mud bricks makes them adapt 
ed to massive construction, in 
which broad and stately effects may be ob 
tained. 


forms of 


In hue the adobe varies with the 
region, so that each place has literally 
its local color.” Adown the Rio Grand 
it passes through all the shades of brown 
from a rich golden tone to a burnt sienna 
In some places it looks exactly like red 
sandstone, and at Fort Wingate, in the 
western part of New Mexico, beyond the 
continental divide on the Atlantic and Pa 
cific Railroad, it is a light gray, which 
looks white against a background of dark 
pines. 

The gardens and orchards along the 
Rio Grande strike unspeakably joyous 
notes of color; perhaps because of the 
crystal clear air, perhaps on account of the 
immediate contrast with the desert which 
is always a neighbor—probably for both 
reasons. The contrast of the adobe garden 
walls—broad horizontal bands of brown 
glowing in the sunshine—with the luxu- 
riant and brilliant verdure of the orchard 


foliage that crowns them, is exceedingly 
beautiful. 

The varieties of fruit that have been in 
troduced from the East of late years attain a 
remarkably fine flavor. 


I never before en 
joyed such delicious strawberries and cher- 
ries as ina hospitable garden at Santa Fe, 
theconsequence of perpetual sunshine,and 
an unfailing supply of water applied just 
at the time itis wanted. Fruit-raising on 
the Rio Grande promises to become an ex- 
tensive and profitable business. 

The Jesuits who are in charge of the 


> 
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ALONG THE 


church of San Felipe Neri have a beauti 
ful garden in Albuquerque, with long al 
leys densely shaded by fruit and nut trees, 
and bordered with all sorts of small fruits. 
There are pleasant benches to rest upon, 


and in the shade it is delightfully cool, for 


in the clear dry air, which does not hold 
the heat, there is a vast difference be 
tween sunshine and shadow. The Jesuits 
have a fine vineyard, and make an exce| 
lent quality of wine. Vegetation crows 
rapidly here when once started, and it 
seems hardty possible that, only twelve 
years before, this garden could have been 
an arid waste. 

Albuquerque is the centre of an impor 
tant wine-growing district, beine 


Only 
surpassed in the valley by La Mesilla and 
El Paso. A number of firms are « neaced 
in the business here, and sinee they have 
established the practice of buying the 
grapes from the Mexicans and pueblo In 
dians, and making the wine themselves in 


large quantities, the quality has much im 
proved, It is related that at the pueblo 
at San Felipe there were once considerable 
vineyards, but as the Indians got drunk 
on the wine they made, their autocratie 
gvovernor, who is elected by themselves, 
adopted the summary and etfeetive reme 
dy of uprooting the vineyards. Now that 
the Indians can sell their grapes, they have 
been permitted to plant their vines again. 
Some of the best vineyards in the yall V 
are those belonging to the industrious and 
frugal Indians at Isleta. There are com 
monly but two kinds of grape grown 

the Mission, which is the same as that of 
California, and the Museatel—both being 
of the European species, a quite different 
fruit from the grape of native origin cul- 
tivated in ‘‘the States.” The vines are 
planted only a few feet apart, and are not 
trained on poles as in France and Ger 
many, nor on trellises as in Italy, but 
have no support at all, being kept very 
low and stumpy, growing only about three 
feet high. This is principally to enable 
easy protection, as through the winter the 
vines are covered with earth heaped up 
from between the rows. Since the climate 
is not so severe as in French and German 
Wine-growing regions, at first considera- 


tion it seems as if this precaution should 
be no more needed here than there. but a 
Wine-grower told me that in his opinion 
it was not so much the temperature as it 
was the dry quality of the cold air which 
killed the vines. At Mesilla I was told 
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that some crowers in that plae covered 


up ther vines, while others did not and 


it seemed to make no difference. Mesilla, 
however, is protected from the sweep of 
the cold northerly winds by a range of 
mountains. The vineyards of the Rio 


Grande were sadly injured in the Novem 


ber of 1880, when an early eold snap found 
many growers with their vines uneovered 
Thousands of vines were killed, The 


Vines are of Spanish origin. Possibly if 
experiments were made with the hardier 
varieties from France and Germany, these 
might be found to need no covering, and 
the quality of the wine might also be im 
proved, as it has been in California There 
are thousands of acres on the Rio Grande 
available for grape culture, and the wine 
product may be expected to increase with 


the attention attracted to the peso irces of 
the y ulley by the building of the railroad. 

Che quality of the wine differs o athy 
The average native wine found In Santa 
Fe—it is not frown there: the altitude is 
too great for the Kuropean grape Vas 
abominable stuff. In Albuquerque, how 
ever, one can find excellent 


cially at the Jesuit fathers’, and also at 
some of the principal wine-growers’. The 
late Madame Josephine Tondré, at Ish ta, 
Was famed for her wine , and was one of 
the most successful growers. The wine 
of Mesilla and El Paso is also of 

quality. The best of the red wine is 
light, and not at all heady. The 


‘white’ wine—it is about 


} 


best 
the color of 
sherry—has a taste something like a very 
dry sherry with an approach to Hoek, the 
sherry flavor doubtless a reminiscence of 
the Spanish origin of the grape. 

The wine is cheap, but tourists seldom 
see it unless they make an effort. The 
strangeness of the scenery and the people 
attract genuine pleasure-tourists to New 
Mexico, which they find as foreign in 
character as the lands across the ocean. 
Your true tourist always likes to test the 
local specialties in food and drink. for 
Without them he feels as if he had hardly 
known the country. Travellers always 
enjoy with an especial relish the antelope 
steak served at railway eating-houses in 
Colorado and western Kansas on this ac 
count. Now if they were only allowed 
the pleasure of a bottle of the vino del 
pais, ata moderate price, with their meals 


at the excellent railway eating-houses in 
New Mexico, the popularity of the south 


ern transcontinental route might be in 
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ereased, while to railway 
would afford a blessed re| 
ternative bet 


the 


dyspepties it 
ief from the al 
tea 
in the latter two 


alkali water and 
indulgence 


or whie three times 


ween 
or cotfee, 
a day is apt to be 
too much for the nerves and quiet rest of 
many travellers. 

New Mexico is undoubtedly very rich 
in mineral resources, but her development 
comes considerably later than that of Colo 
rado, and it received a sudden though not 
disastrous check in the collapse of the 
“mining boom” in the East. 


Too many 
Eastern investors have been bitten by the 


handling of faney stocks for a full restora 
tion of confidence,and future prosecutions 
of mining enterprises will mostly have to 
be made by parties on the ground or near 
the spot, instead of after the ** unsight-un 
seen” method. Really good mining prop- 
erty does not have to go a-begging 

New Mexico has made great progress 
asa mineral producing Territory since the 
suppression of the Apache outbreak in 
1881, which paralyzed nearly all mining 
enterprise for several months. The dis 
cove ries at Lake Valley, and the brilliant 
showing made by New Mexico at the Den- 
ver Mining Exhibition in the 
of 1882, opened the eves of outside people 
There 
immigration of miners 


summer 


to the resources of the Territory. 
followed a great 
from Colorado and other mineral regions, 
and the increase of New Mexico's output 
of rich ore has heen remarkable. 
Meanwhile the prospector is scouring 
the country; one meets him by day, trav- 
elling generally in pairs with ponies and 
pack-mules or burros, and at night the 
mountain-sides are a-twinkle with his 
New Mexico 
are a fine class of men, as a whole, and a 
credit to theirtrade. There are many clear- 
eved, brown-cheeked lads among them, 


camp fires. The miners of 


cheery, frank,and pleasant-spoken,and the 
Eastern college graduate is not unfrequent- 
ly of their number. The life is generally 
a healthy one. Courage and hope are 
up by the expectation of ** striking it 
rich” at any 


kept 
moment. The professional 
prospector, when he hits upon a promising 
claim, does not wait to realize a large sum 
upon it, but sells out for a few thousand 
dollars. He finds it more profitable in the 
end to keep moving rather than wait for 
the chances of making a fortune at one 
sweep. Single great mines, or mines of 
promise, have thus in the wild 
days of speculation passed through anum- 


great 
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ber of hands before their final capitaliza- 
tion at a million orso in the Eastern stock 
market. The man in New Mexico is poor 
indeed who does not carry a mine in his 
pocket: that is, represented by specimens 
of brilliant-hued ore, streaked with red, 
creen, blue, purple, wonderfully iridescent, 
stratified with lavers of native copper and 
silver, or speckled with gold flakes. The 
unskilled Easterner gazes thereon in won 
der, and taking their beauty asa measure 
of their worth, concludes that they must 
assay thousands of dollars to the ton. 
The traveller bound down the valley 
now goes to sleep in his Pullman berth 
shortly afterleaving Albuquerque. When, 
at about four o'clock in the morning, the 
porter awakens him to tell him he is al- 
most at Rincon, the junction where he is 
to change cars for El Paso, the midsum 
mer air is laden with a strange aromatic 
odor. something like a 
peppermint and sage. 
versal that it becomes oppressive and al 
most sickening. 


mixture of 
This seent is so uni- 


sweet 


It comes from the herb- 
age on the plains. The first glimmer of 
dawn is faintly limning the eastern mount 
ain-tops as one steps out on to the plat- 
form at Rineon station. The Arizona and 
California bound passengers sleep quietly 
on as the Pullman speeds on to Deming 
to join the Southern Pacifie Railroad. 

We start out for El Paso in the early 
light. The vegetation has become more 
southern. Thecactiare larger, and new va 
rieties appear. Dense and beautiful woods 
border the river, whose company we are 
keeping once more. Soon we are in the 
midst of a mountain range, the San Diego, 
and the Rio Grande is plunging through 
a gorge of wonderful wildness and grand 
eur. The railway keeps close to the riv- 
er, turning and twisting hither and thith- 
er while we gaze out upon some of the fin- 
est scenery in New Mexico. The rock is 
voleanic, and how it must have been hurl 
ed and tumbled about in the ancient con- 
vulsions to give it such disordered forms! 
This land must have looked like a Titans’ 
bivouae when all these craters which dot 
it were aflame. 

The rising sun gilds the peaks, and there 
isa glorious opposition of dark foreground 
masses against light summits, distant and 
high. The point of view changes radical- 
ly every moment, and the new vistas ever 
opening down the stream give keen delight 
to this morning ride. The river dashes 
wildly through the gorges. 
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A sight of cool blue peaks, sharp as nee- 
dles and closely serrated, is caught above 
the near mountains. They appear and 
disappear, but at last a turn in the gorge 
brings the train suddenly out into the 
wide valley, and the remarkable Organ 
Mountains stand in full view to the east 
ward, showing the full height of their 
majesty from foot to summit as they rise 
from the plain. They received the name 
of Organ Mountains (Sierra de los Or- 
ganos) from the Spaniards, who saw in 
their striking perpendicular lines a resem 
blance to giant organ pipes. Though con 
siderably lower than the Zandia, they ap 
pear to be higher, the lower level of the 
valley making the difference. Their 
neighborhood gives to Las Cruces and 
Mesilla a dignity equal to that conferred 
upon Albuquerque by the Zandia. A sus 
picion that the Organs concealed valuable 
mines had long existed, and when the rail- 
road opened up the country to prospect 
ors, the neighboring town of Las Cruces 
built considerably upon the expectation 
of its verification. But the looked-for 
*boom” did not come, and the place re 
lapsed into the dull Mexican drowse from 
which the locomotive whistle had aroused 
it long enough to lay outa new town site, 
but it did not endure long enough for the 
disposal of any of the lots. Las Cruces 
was therefore astonished to find one day 
in 1882 that the long-awaited and almost 
despaired-of discovery had really been 
made; that ore had been struek in the 
Organs, assaying away up in the hundred 
thousands. So Las Cruces has at last 
come to her own, and is now a mining 
centre of no mean importance. 

Las Cruces and La Mesilla are the two 
important places of this region. They 
are immediate neighbors. When New 
Mexico was annexed to the United States 
the boundary line ran just south of the 
town of Dona Ana, and to escape the annoy- 
ing assumptions of the newly immigrated 
Americans, a large number of Mexicans 
left and founded La Mesilla, just across 
the boundary in Mexico, and away on the 
banks of the Rio Grande. That stream is 
a very capricious one, and in its high 
stages it changes its course in dozens of 
places every year, the light soil of its 
banks offering little opposition to the will 
of the waters. One morning, a few years 
ago, the inhabitants of La Mesilla awoke 
and found themselves on the other side of 
the river, which, during the night, had 
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decided to go to ‘the westward of the 
town. In driving to Mesilla from Las 
Cruces one fords the old channel, which is 
now a pond of clear water filtering in 
through the sand. 

The fertility of the Mesilla Valley led 
to its purchase from Mexico by the United 
States under the Gadsden Treaty, moving 
the boundary about thirty miles south 
ward, and making American citizens of 
the Mesilleros after all La Mesilla is a 
charming - looking place, with luxuriant 
gardens and noble trees densely shading 
its streets. The United States land oflice 
for the southern part of New Mexico ts 
here, and the great exeess in the number 
of paid-up mining claims over those of the 
northern district at Santa Fe speaks well 
for the prosperity of the mining interests 
of the seetion. Contemplating the uneul 
tivated soil, one wonders where the Mesi 
Ha Valley got its fame for fertility, since 
it apparently consists of barren sand tuft 
ed with rank weeds. But an abundance 
of sunshine and water works wonders 
here, as is_ testified by the rich, tilled 
fields and the many beautiful orehards 
and vineyards. The profits of agriculture 
here are great. One of the leading eitizens 
of Mesilla is said to have an annual ineome 
of something like $10,000 from eighteen 
acres of vineyard and orchard. Several 
hundred acres of prairie land would hardly 
accomplish so much. The mildness of the 
climate is shown by the existence of a 
beautiful large fig-tree in the patio of 
one of the Mesilla houses, Considerable 
Mesilla wine is now taken East by the rail 
way, and it is averred that in the hands of 
New York dealers the Mesilla label is not 
infrequently replaced by the legend, “ Fine 
Old Sherry.” 

The onion is a famous product of the 
Mesilla Valley; it grows to an enormous 
size—larger than I have ever seen or heard 
of elsewhere. Onions seven or eight 
inches in diameter are not uncommon. 

The acequias madres, the ** mother ea 
nals” of the irrigating system, broad and 
shaded by fine trees, are a beautiful fea 
ture of the scenery. Their water is of a 
tawny orange, and flows as rapidly as that 
of the river. It is genially warm; de 
lightful for bathing, despite the abundant 
earthy matter held in suspension. 

The fear has been expressed that it would 
be hardly possible to irrigate the Mesilla 
Valley much more extensively than at 
present, as the water supply is scanty, and 
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seasons the river runs dry alto- 


but it is that 


in 


some 
gether; a system of 
wells would make the water supply ample 


enough tor all demands. SVria exten- 


sive vinevards are irrigated from large 


wells dug for the purpose, and some day 


it may be found protitable to apply the 


same idea to the Mesilla Valley. The wa- 


ter of the river underlies the whole val 
ley bottom. A few feet below the ground 
at any place water is always found in 


abundance This aeeounts for the mag 


nificent trees in La Mesilla. Their roots 


strike down into the ground water, so that 


in the driest of weather and fiercest of 


heats they are never athirst, but always 
proudly lift up their crowns of deep rich 
after a good start, 
They 
the enor- 


Fruit trees, 
never require irrigation, 1t is said. 


emerald, 


grow very large here, and in 
mous peach-trees one would hardly recog- 
nize the short-lived tree of the North. 
Between Las Cruces and E] Paso the rail 
road traverses plains of mesquite, about 
whose enormous roots great sand mounds 
are heaped. The mesquite, a species of aca 
cia, naturally grows up into a considera- 
ble tree, but the frequent sweeping of the 
plains by fire keeps it a shrub in appear 
Its vitality must, however, come 
runs 


ance, 
into play somehow, and therefore it 
all to root. 
the fuel of the region. 
vill thus often yield cords 


These mesquite roots form 
An insignificant- 
looking bush 
of wood, 
The mountains skirting either side of 
the broad valley draw near together as El 
Paso is approached, and the train is soon 
passing beside the river through a wild 
gorge. On the other side is another rail 
way track, and even for some distance it 
It is the South- 
ern Pacific, and as soon as a white monu- 
ment high up the steep mountain-slope 
tells that down as far as the Gulf the 
the Rio Grande is foreign 
river on 


runs parallel with ours. 


right bank of 
thenceforth, it crosses the 


a high iron bridge in order to keep with- 


soil 
in the United States, and runs beside us 
through the pass ata higher grade. 
ine Fort Bliss, we alight in El Paso, and 


Pass 


step into a drift of light sand almost as 
El Paso has not always 
The 
settlement was originally called Magoff- 
insville, and afterward Franklin, by which 
latter name it is still known in Mexico. 
The fine sand prevailing everywhere is 
One has 


fine ashes. 


borne its present euphonious name. 


as 


the great drawback to comfort. 
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to wade through it almost ankle-deep in 
some places, and the carriages send up 
clouds of suffocating dust. The massive 
with arched colonnades 
Italian 
cities, give parts of the town considerabl 


adobe buildings, 

over tne sidewalks, as Ih many 
High mountains slope 
back from either side of the river. They 
but with the utter 
barrenness of their naked rock they do 


picturesqueness. 


are grand in aspect, 
not invite intimacy, as our Northern lulls 
beckon us to them with the beauty of 
woods, glens,and upland glades, with their 
brooks, mosses, and ferns. It seems as if 
the mountains of North America, in their 
southward, gradually  disrobed 
Sometimes at first sight they 


are forbidding, but here and there their 


march 
themselves. 


ravines conceal scenes of rare beauty. 
Outwardly, however, they look stern and 
unrelenting, with nude e 
that pierce the hot sky. 

EK] Paso is now a great railroad centre, 
and therefore promises to become an im 
portant city. Four giant railway corpo 
rations meet here—the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe, from thie 
Southern Pacitic, from San Francisco 
the one hand and New Orleans on the 6th 
the Texas and Pacifie, from St. Louis: 
and the Mexican Central (Ferro Carril de 
Central Mejicano), from the city of Mexi 
The published plan of the town site of 
El Paso shows that its people have great 
The projected rectangular 
streets gridiron the desolate waste of foot 
hills—at present a regular Sahara 
pying space enough for a second Chicago 

The prosperity of E] Paso will natural- 
ly be shared by its Mexican neighbor, 
Paso del Norte, where the Mexican Cen 
tral Railroad | has terminal 
grounds, and a handsome railway station 
of adobe with a large court in the Mexi- 
can style. There is also a line of horse 
cars between the two towns. 

From the foot-hills back of El Paso the 
Rio Grande may be seen winding down 
toward the Gulf, seemingly irresolute how 
to choose its way among the distant peaks 
that loom up from the Texan and Mexiean 
plains like great hay-stacks. Below Ei 
Paso the Mexicans call the stream the Rio 
Bravo. It means ** rapid river,” but tak- 
ing the Spanish literally,I concluded that 
the name must be bestowed because it was 
indeed a brave river to haye come so far 
through a thirsty land and still have any 
water left in it. 


bristling 
Kansas City; 


co. 
expectations. 


extensive 


: 


I. 

OW old Professor Evers was, none of 
Il his knew, but they all 
thought it quite probable that he would 
never grow older: certainly, in appear- 


neighbors 


ance at least, he had not changed a partt- 
cle fortwenty years. His smooth, round, 
all the ruddier because his 
short, thiek hair was so white 


ruddy face 
furnished a 
fine picture of sound mental action, heart- 
felt calm, and animal force. 
diated from the clear, joyous, inscrutable 


No lines ra 


gray eyes; no flight of arrows sped from 
firm mouth across the 
cheeks and the chin when he laughed with 


his friendly neighbors, as lie often did 


the corners of the 


perhaps much oftener when his friendly 
And 
then his varied and incessant activity, 
bodily and intellectual, was testimony di- 
Still, 
inasmuch as he was peculiar in both his 


neighbors were not present to see. 


rect of his vigor, energy, and sanity. 


appearance and habits, it is not surprising 
that his neighbors, who were peculiar ne1- 
ther in the one nor in the other, should 
oeradually have come to eve him askance; 
and by reason of some facts to be men- 
tioned later, it is not to be wondered at that 
little legends, loosened one by one from 
this brain and from that brain, and floating 
all toward hin, attached 
themselves to various parts of his person- 
ality, and in time have formed about it a 
misty envelope, seen through which the 
things that had been in no wise remark- 
able now became quite extraordinary, and 
the things never wholly understood hence- 
forth truly mysterious. 


should have 


For, in the first place, no one knew any- 
thing of the origin of Professor Evers. 
Twenty vears before this momentary up- 
liftine of the eurtain from his life, the col- 
lege in Owensville—a quiet town situated 
in the heart of the blue-grass region of 
Kentucky 
ence from some small institution in the 
North to fill the chair of chemistry in its 
own faculty. The executive committee 
in doing so had construed its functions 
with admirable strictness, and having sat- 
isfied itself of the approved qualifications 
of the desired incumbent, it had forborne 
to penetrate to the secrets of his private 
history, inherited and original peculiari 
ties, and other phenomena, which are wont 
in such eases to become matters of intense 
local and social concernment. He pro- 


had called him by correspond- 
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voked attention even then by the pictur- 
esque contrast between his youthful, hand 
some face and his very gray hair, no less 
than by the reticence of his character and 
the tender seclusion in which he kept the 
fragile, seraphic young creature whom he 
introduced as his wife; and the spirit of in- 
vestigation, which is always strongly de- 
veloped in small college towns, felt itself so 
outraged by these unexplained variations 
of human structure, and by these ineal- 
culable misdemeanors of human conduct, 
and in itself in a 
manner so unseemly, that, as the result of 


consequence behav ed 


the first vear’s acquaintance—or rather of 
the first vear’s failure to get acquainted 

a separation took place between Professor 
Evers and Owensville 
ing where it 


the town remain- 
Evers 
ing four miles into the country, and buy- 


was: Professor co 
ing a farm situated near one of the beau 
tiful turnpikes that everywhere thread 
that beautiful region. On his own fertile, 
velvety acres he had since resided, but 
alone; for the vear after his removal fra 
gile Mrs. Evers had faded away as softly 
white mist, leaving him childless. 
Theneceforth he had become to the eves of 
his pastoral world three things 


as a 


a profess- 
or of chemistry, a practical botanist, and 
a farmer. And of all the idyllic farms 
beneath the sky of that region—so blue, so 
calm, so bountiful of light, so far-vaulted 

there was none more alluring than his. 
It was a paradise of bloom and music, of 
greenness and There 
were woodlands crowned heavily by huge 
walnuts of immemorial youth; maples so 
green when all the woods are brown: king 


running waters. 


oaks from whose topmost bough the squir 
rel dropped with painless fall; benign elms 
on whose far-reaching arms the vine slept 
the summer through, or, waking, reached 
outward to embrace the ash, 
and tender, 
mighty avenues of 


which, pale 
loves to grow apart; and 
water-seeking SVca 
mores with leopard-spotted limbs. There 
were meadows over which grazed the cat- 
tle, and quiet, shaded pools where huge 
bristling porkers buried their larded sides 
in miry coolness. 


chard; 


On one hill-side an or- 
on another a vineyard of Concord 
which the vintager 

while caught in a 


and Catawba, from 
made his own wine: 
delicate, glistening 
were 


net-work of fences 
great white barns and spacious 


homes for all gentle feathered folk: and 


ibe 
‘ 
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wondrous gardens, both of vegetables and 
flowers. 

For many had 
added to the improvements of this place, 
until now it was left without lack or blem- 
ish; and in the mean time, also, he had so 


vears Professor Evers 


remodelled the substantial brick dwelling, 


which he had found newly erected om it 
at the time of his purchase, that it lay with 
something like ideal beauty in the fore 


ground of his pastoral landscape. Now, 
as it seemed to his neighbors, there Was 
nothing more for him to do—nothine but 
to teach on and on and on until he should 
die—if death was to be his portion—be 
queathing his wonderful farm—to whom ? 
His neighbors felt as much interest in ask 
ing that question as they felt their inabil 
But just yet there seem- 
Twenty 


ity to answer it. 
ed no necessity for answering it. 
years now they had been watching him 
take unlimited draughts of that fatal mix- 
ture, atmospheric air, as safely as though 
it had been the fabled elixir of immortal 
youth. Twenty years they had known 
him, nine months of the year, five times a 
week, at the same hour of the morning, to 
drive from his door on his way to Owens 
ville to hear his ¢] 
times, at a never-varving hour of the aft- 
ernoon, to return, Then, when the wea- 
ther permitted, he either directed the work 
on his farm, or with his deft fingers and 
defter thoughts worked in his gardens. If 
the weather did not permit, he busied him- 


asses, and just as many 


self in his laboratory or his conservatory 

for he had treated himself long ago to 
both 
some other part of the house, whither even 
the watchful eye of a servant was not al- 
lowed to follow him. 

On the whole, I do not how 
neighbors could have understood him, for 
it should also be remembered that there 


or disappeared in the library or 


see his 


were certain rooms in his house to which 
not one of them had ever gained admit- 
tance, though sundry visits had been made 
him with the sole view of discovering what 
they could possibly contain. And then 
there was the laboratory, into which none 
of them had ever been allowed to put so 
much as a nose: not that any of them 
wished to put a nose inside it. No, in- 
deed; far from it. It smelled bad enough 
on the outside; so bad, in fact, that even 
the animals had been known to run away 
from around the house at times, and the 
servants to be sick for days. But he nev- 
He was strange who could 


er was sick. 
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stand such vile odors. A further griey- 
ance was found in the fact that he never 
attended the church 
stormy Sundays, but remained closely 
shut up at home, doing Heaven— perhaps 
the devil—only knew what. And, final 
ly, he never complained, and he hever 
predicted anything —drought flood, 
mildew for grape, famine for bee, frost for 


neighborhood on 


or 


tomato vines, bug for potato vines, smut 
for wheat, or curculio for plums. 

Respect for him they were bound to 
feel, for he was an admirable farmer, Thi 
‘riders’ of his fences were always heavy 
and straight. His gates swung with une 
tion on their hinges. After the cutting 
season there was no dock, nor dog-fennel, 
nor rag-weed, to be found in his remotest 
fence corners. In the spring he usually 
had seed corn to spare, and sometimes 
even silver-skin onion sets. This alone al 
most counterbalanced his lack of punctual 
ity at church. After a fashion, too, they 
were his friends. When he met a brothe 
farmer on the outskirts of his farm, he 
would sit for hours with him on a stump 
if not busy, and whittle a stick in a man 
ner satisfactory to the most fastidious; thi 
blacksmith in the lane was scarcely his 
match in appreciating the fine points about 
horseflesh; he generously distributed the 
richest favors of his bee-hives, orchards, 
and gardens; and he had a genial, hearty 
way of invading the little family groups 
at meal-time, and of remaining at the tabl 
after ‘all the rest had finished and arisen 

a procedure which he excused on the 
ground that he who eats and runs away 
will eat with grief another day. 

Nevertheless, when he left, they always 
watched him as far as they could see him. 
This meant that they regarded him as the 
possessor of secrets which it would be very 
pleasant to have revealed. But, alas! the 


secrets never were revealed—they could 
no more see into him than they could 
count the seed in one of his big green 


cooseberries; and so there ever grew in 
them the sense of being unjustifiably kept 
from enjoying some doubtless very pun 

gent fruit on the tree of knowledge. Mat 

ters went on thus from bad to worse, by 
almost imperceptible degrees, until the ar 

rival of the summer preceding the one that 
marks the period of this humble history. 
For at the opening of that preceding sum- 
mer Professor Evers, instead of remaining 
at home during his vacation, as he had al- 
ways been known to do, had, without a 
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word of explanation, closed his house for 
the summer, instructed his servants to ad- 
mit no one during his absence, and dis- 
appeared until the opening of college in 
the following autumn. Then he had as 
mysteriously re-appeared, sun - browned, 
handsomer, happier than ever, and gone 
will to do the thousand 
things which he loudly accused himself of 
having shamefully neglected. 

Now this was too much—absolutely too 
-for human nature to stand; it not 
only aggravated the already existing mys- 


to work with a 


much 
teriousness, but it operated as a curtail- 
ment of certain specific and indispensable 
pleasures; for it was only during the sum- 
mer that Professor Evers’s neighbors saw 
much of him. It was only then that he 
rave dinner parties until he had acquitted 
himself of the annually ineurred social ob- 
ligations to the whole community. It was 
only at these dinner parties that the ladies 
got a chance to nibble with sad misgivings 
at his pickles, and to make clandestine 
grimaces at each other across the table, 
owing to excess of salt in his butter and of 
ginger in his preserves. It was only after 
these dinners that he leda tumultuous bevy 
of dames through the marvellous gardens, 
and plucking the very commonest flowers 
in the whole neighborhood, gave them 
names that threw his portly auditors into 
transports of mirth. It was only after re- 
turning from the gardens to the house that 
he would pass the laboratory with the care- 
less remark, ‘* Of course you don’t wish 
to go in there,’ and would glide along 
a dark passage, past those never-opened 
rooms, without so much as apologizing for 
the torture he inflicted. When, therefore, 
these summer found themselves 
defrauded of their uniquest recreations by 
the abrupt withdrawal of the host, they in- 
evitably took it ill. 

When Professor Evers returned, they 
all, male and female, felt it incumbent on 
themselves to exhibit to him a demeanor 
significant of their altered feelings; but 
he 


guests 


seemed so unconscious of this, and 
was, despite it all, so uniformly agree- 
able, that in the course of a few months 
public sentiment experienced a favorable 
It was universally understood, 
however, that a repetition of such conduct 
the next summer would bring matters to 
a critical state, and as the period of his 
vacation drew near, a hush of portentous 
expectation settled down upon the entire 
community. The vacation came. Again, 


reaction. 
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with no word of justification, Professor 
Evers closed his house and disappeared, 
Then, as had been predicted, things did 
come to a crisis, as the rest of this record 
is pledged to show. 


II 
Of all the nea 


Evers, the one whose house was nearest 


neighbors of Professor 


his own, whose feelings toward him most 
completely summed up the emotions of 
the neighborhood, and whose interest in 
him had, for altogether private reasons, 
assumed the character of a master passion, 
was Mrs. Peckover—Mrs. Artemesia Head 
ley Peckover—a widow turned forty-three 
relict of the late Silas Peckover. 


Tall, broad, vast Mrs. Peckover! with 


heavy black hair, a low forehead, heavy 


brows, large, conscientiously industrious 
eves, a full mouth, above which was the 
masculine adumbration of a mustache, 
and with a brown moe Oh one Generous 
cheek, out of which three black hairs rose 
up furiously like plumes in the war bonnet 
of some mimic dragoon, She was descend 
ed from an unbroken ancestry of farmers, 
and the lustre of her agricultural tradi 
tions had been made more resplendent by 
She sent 
her workmen afield almost before the rob- 
inand the wren had twittered in her hedge. 
She sat on the back of her horse 


the successes of her own eareer. 


a strong 
and directed the capping of her 
hemp-stacks till the spires were as straight 


one 


and symmetric as specimens of medieval 
architecture. She did a great deal more 
than Providence toward tempering the 
winds to her shorn lambs; and her barns, 
her coops, her fences, her honeysuckle 
frames, glistened like Parian marble with 
periodically applied coatings of 
wash. 


white- 
She was the strongest character 
in the neighborhood, Professor Evers, per- 
haps, excepted; and doubtless there were 
when even he 
Mrs. Peckover as Dr. 
meeting Burke. She 


times felt about meeting 
Johnson felt about 
was the circulating 
library of free and useful knowlege, the 
neighborhood's calendar, its unpublished 
daily newspaper, its weather bureau, its 
signal-service station, its centre of gravity, 
its tidal wave, its earthquake, its north 
its Nile, pluvial 
Jeremiah, its magnetic needle, its Colos 
Too elusive for 
summation or analysis were her functions 
and prerogatives. 

As been said, she 


star, overtlow ing its 


seum.,. numerous, too 


has was Professor 


‘ 
7 


TOA 


She felt that it 
devolved upon her to secure for her neigh- 
bors that and that 
tion from Professor Evers which were ne- 
So she watched, 
studied, discussed, visited him, and invited 


Evers’s nearest neighbor. 


information satisfac- 


cessaryv for their peace. 


him often to tea, with only this irritating 
result. that when she had added all that 
her neighbors felt and thought to all that 
she felt and thought, the resulting accu- 
mulation of knowledge was utterly be- 
yond her grasp on account of its extent 
and variety. 

Worst of all, the Professor himself was 
constantly contributing fresh data, for he 
was always giving her some shock or oth- 
er. One day, as she had been driving 
along the lane that separated their farms, 
and had looked over into his lawn, she 
beheld Evers, his hat off, his 
head up, his coat tail flying in the wind, 
running 


Professor 
with all the speed of his short 
legs aftera blue-and-red-winged buttertly. 
Another day, as she had been walking 
with him through his garden, speaking 
seriously of the depth at which lettuce 
seed ought to be planted, he had suddenly 
sprung over the border, and, with an ex- 
clamation of savage joy, brought forth 
from a bit of shrubbery a big, white, fat- 
bellied moth. She had hardly treated 
him with civility during the rest of the 
shortened interview, and hurrying home, 
had gone into her garden, and given the 
peas such a hoeing that not the imp of a 
weed had showed its head for a fortnight. 
But the shock that almost destroyed all 
friendliness on her part had come through 
the laboratory. During the progress of 
its construction Mrs. Peekover had driven 
over to obtain from the Professor an au 
thoritative statement of its functions; but 
he had uncommunicative, and no 
scientific conception of its possibilities was 
present to her intelligence. The first time, 
therefore, thatshesaw jets of flame, showers 
of sparks, and putts of lurid smoke through 
the windows of the recently finished lab- 


1 
been 


oratory, which happened late one evening 
as she was walking out to her front gate, she 
thought nothing else than that her neigh- 
bor’s house was on fire, and at once ran 
with all possible and quite unprecedented 
violence to give notice and help, with only 
this reward, that a sable lady of some fifty 
vears, In answer to her vehement sum- 
mons atthe front door, remarked, with true 
“Lor! 


Mars 


scientific coolness and precision: 
no, 


a-burnin’, 


the house isn’t 
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Charles is jes’ a-sperimentin’ in the liber- 
tory.” LT say this episode almost put an 
end to her good-will toward him. It js 
certain that when she reached home she 
said very audibly that she would have 
nothing more to do with such a confound 
ed fool of a man, and that she kept her 
word for several months. 


Il. 


Nevertheless, as the years went by, Mrs. 
Peckover had ladled out of the vast yeasty 
basin of her emotions three small, hard, 
pebbly substances that looked like inde 
structible mental facts: an increased re 
spect for Professor Evers; an increased ree 
ognition of herinability tocomprehend and 
manipulate him; and an increased wish to 
see him placed at her side as Silas the See- 
ond. Underthe inspiration of this last idea 
her mind became discursive,and swept over 
a vast field of prospective realities. Among 
these, worthiest of enumeration, was the 
Mrs. Peck 
over never thought of the annexation of 
her smaller farm to his 


personal possession of 


annexation of his farm to hers 


and the complete 
that mysterious 
house, laboratory, conservatory, never- 
opened rooms—everything! 

But no matter at what point her reflec 
tions on this theme began, or to what point 
they wandered, they always, by some in 
scrutable law of her mind, terminatedatthe 
person of Professor Evers himself. What 
would she do with him? And here Lam 
compelled to admit that she found herself 
losing that clear mastery of the subject 
which had characterized her previous de- 
liberations. He might not be Silas the 
Second; he might be Charles Evers the 
First. Behind this thought there loomed 
away into the background a chaos of 
gloom-enveloped possibilities, so that nei- 
ther her ambition to gratify her neighbors 
nor her wish to furnish an answer to the 
old troublesome question, Who is to be 
Professor Evers’s heir? was strong enough 
to induce her to commit her vast strength 
to the carrying out of a plan which she 
herself suspected would become in the end 
inevitable. 

In this unsatisfactory way, at least, mat- 
ters had stood, Professor Evers on one side 
of the road, Mrs. Peckover largely on both 
sides of the road, until the arrival of the 
summer when he first deserted the neigh- 
borhood to spend his vacation in the 
North. Even thus matters had continued 
to stand after his return, though this be- 


= 
- 
| 
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havior on his part had affected her more 
profoundly than any experience of her 
whole lifetime. But when the present 
summer had arrived, and he had again 
disappeared, then was fired the long train 
that 


around her heart and brain, producing 


of motives and interests was coiled 
un explosion that shook her to her de p, 
deep foundations. When the smoke eclear- 
ed away, she saw her path clear before her. 
There had been a blasting, which had left 
fresh discoveries. For Now Mrs. Peckover 
all at once understood the reason of these 
periodic disappearances. 
might believe that 


Her neighbors 
Evers was 
wasting his summers travelling for plea 
sure, or bathing himself in the ocean: not 


Pri 


she. He had his own soap and towels and 
rreen-painted bath-tub at home for that. 
No. He was really seeking a professor- 
ship in some Northern institution, and 
that found, he would leave the neighbor 
hood. Had he not told her that the col- 
lege in Owensville was failing year after 
vear; that it was in his debt to the amount 
of several thousand dollars; that he wish 
ed he was paid and out of it; that le had 
thrown away the fullest measure of useful 
ness in his professional life by ever com 
ing to Kentucky ? 
true. 

Now the idea that Professor Evers might 


This was all certainly 


suddenly and forever leave the neighbor 
hood was the most unwelcome conclusion 
that her imagination had ever presented 
her with, for he had become ineradieably 
rooted in the loam of her fertile nature. 
Had it been necessary for him to sell his 
farm and buy one in a lagoon, Mrs. Peck 
over would have been willing to follow 
him and purchase contiguous acres. But 
next to not separating from him was not 
leaving her neighbors; and in order to 
avoid the unwelcome necessity of doing 
either, if it were not too late, she resolved 
to take immediate measures of prevention. 

And now I hope that all the lovers of 
Mrs. Peckover are prepared to be told what 
was her most characteristic quality of 
inind, for it is to the simple exercise of 
this quality that the following events are 
strictly ascribable. 

When Mrs. Peckover’s mind began to 
move toward any distant object, it did so 
very slowly at first, and with much distress 
from obstacles either imaginary or actual- 
ly perceived to be lying in the way. By- 
and-by, however, it advanced with an ac- 
celerated motion, so that imaginary ob 


stacles were no longer invented, and really 


existent obstacles, by reason of the momen 
tum, became of less account; and finally, 


both in virtue of fresh increments of ve 


and increased momentum, it 


whirled to its 


locity Was 


destination with such ir- 


resistible foree as to make her arrival 
at her destination seem the happiest, the 
quickest, and the least obstructed part of 
her entire journey. In fact, it was widely 
known that Mrs. Peeckover’s arrival some 
times produced quite a collision between 
herself and the 


had 


object toward which she 
moved. At other times, on account 
of sheer inability to control herself, she 
was carried so far beyond the point where 
she had meant to stop that there was quite 
as much trouble in returning to it as there 
had ever been in reaching it. 

other times she was brought up at t 
tination with such confusing suddenness 
that there was left her no clear recollee 
tion of where she came from, how she ar 
rived there, or why, indeed, she had ever 
started. 

The bearing of this peculiarity of mind 
on the important case in hand is plain. 
Mrs. had from the very first 
been moving toward Professor Evers. but 
slowly, very slowly; in faet, quite as an 
emotional glacier. 


Peckover 


Then, for many years, 
despite numerous obstacles, she had been 
gradually gaining in velocity. And now, 
finally, she all at once was to be found 
bearing down upon him, distinetly out 
lined in the near foreground, without any 
apparent obstacles in her pathway, and at 
arate of motion which insured her aspeedy 
and memorable arrival. Borne on by this 
momentum, she resolved to give him, at 
their first interview after his return, un 
mistakable indications of her immediate 
and long-deferred wishes. Borne on by 
it, she lost sight of the old familiar land- 
marks by which she had long regulated 
her toil ts, general demeanor toward the 
other sex, topics of conversation, and en 
role, 
under a new heaven of taste, sentiment, 
and invention. 


tire emotional and passed forward 


Since the wooing of Silas the echo of a 
tender passion had never vibrated on Mrs. 


Peckover’s ear or through the neatly kept 


apartments of her brain; but in preparing 
herself for the approaching interview with 


Professor Evers, she Was evidently in 
pressed with the conviction that a white 
dress, a single red rose, twilight, the moon, 


a low-voiced téte-c téte, were stock proper- 


2 
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ties in the emotional drama of civilized hu- 
manity. In her now utterly undone con 
dition of mind and heart, Mrs. Peckover 
resolved also to wear slippers and clock 
stockings, for she suspected that Professor 
Evers had formed an improper conception 
of her feet; not that she designed display 
ing to her feet, but that 
tranquillity in the thought that, if unseen, 


they were not unsightly. 


him there was 
Her jewels were 
to be ear-rings, bracelets, brooch, and neck- 
lace of that historical variety known as 
family hair, and her toilet became com- 
plete with the determination to take down 
from the top shelf of her wardrobe the 
large turkey-tail fan which she had had 
made from one of her own bronze gob 
How she prepared 


shall 


blers. herself in mind 


and heart leave her conversation 
and her actions to show. 

On the afternoon of the last day of Aug 
ust Professor Evers reached home. On the 
evening of that day he received an invita- 
tion to take tea with the 
At five o'clock that next 
evening Mrs. Peckover, prepared to the 


Mrs. Peckove ig 
next evening 


uttermost in body, soul, and spirit, enter- 
ed her practical little parlor and took her 
seat at one of the front windows to await 
the arrival of her guest. 

It has been said that in states of great 
mental momentum Mrs. 
sight of all obstacles lying in her path- 
way. 


Peckover lost 


Nevertheless, as she sat thus ea- 


gerly expectant, her thoughts struck sud- 
denly against an unpleasant jutting possi- 
bility: what if she should fail? She had 
never heard the famous quotation respect- 
ing that word ‘* fail”; 
no” 
but 


moreover, she was 
youth,” and she had no ** lexicon”; 
what native re- 
self - reliance. 


she had was better 


sources, strategie powers, 
Still, the jutting possibility jarred her a 
little as she glanced against it and passed 
on: evidence of which was to be noted in 
the fact that she started violently from 
her chair, and with a blow of the turkey- 
tail fan smote unto death a yellow-hipped 
bumble-bee that had just come in from 
the coral honeysuckle outside. Then re- 
seating herself, she applied to her wound- 
ed consciousness the oil of soothing medi- 
tation: how evidently she was the Pro- 
fessor’s favorite neighbor; how he had 
shown this preference by the frequency, 
duration, unceremoniousness of his visits ; 
clear it was that he must marry 
sooner or later; how clear it was that she 
was the only person in the neighborhood 


how 
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who was a suitable— At this luminous 
point in her reflections Mrs. Peckovei 
heard the latch of her freshly whitewash 
ed front gate lifted, and applying her eyes 
to the narrow space between two slats of 
the green window-shade, she beheld the 
low, sturdy figure of her guest. He enn 
up the walk at an animated pace, swing 
ing his hat in his hand, and smiling with 
pleasant anticipation. How handsome, 
how eligible, how assimilable he looked * 
As she watched lim for a moment ther 
was that sudden leaping ofthe heart which 
in another woman, would have betokened 
alas, love; as she then arose and bustled 
toward the front door there was that joy 
ous agitation of the turkey-tail fan which, 
in another woman, would have guaran 
teed him peace; and as she planted her 
self auspiciously on her threshold and 
looked down upon him, now advancing 
with a much broader smile, there was in 
her that sensation of being borne easily, 
swiftly, triumphantly, toward the goal, 
which, in another woman, might have been 
a slight miscalculation. 
IV. 

‘Well, I declare! Good-evening, Pro 
Mrs. Peckover liked to say ** Pro 
The frequent use of that title 
somehow introduced her to a participation 
in its emoluments, 


fessor.” 


yr. 


‘Ts ‘it a vision or a waking dream,’ or 

Mrs. Peckover? Mrs. Peckover, cer 
tainly; and yet certainly not Mrs. Peck 
over—not my Mrs. Peckover;” and with 
these words Professor Evers stepped into 
the porch, and imprisoning one of her 
hands in both of his, gazed smilingly and 
with genuine friendly ardor into her re- 
sponsive eyes. Looking at them standing 
thus, one would have thought that he 
had something important to say quite as 
well as she. 

‘Well, I'm glad to see you haven't de- 
serted the neighborhood altogether. Walk 
in the parlor, if you haven't forgotten the 
way; and lest he had, Mrs. Peckover her- 
self showed what the way was. 

** Deserted the neighborhood? Desert- 
ed my neighbors?—my farm ?—your farm ? 

you? My dear Mrs. Peckover! Why, | 
was never so happy in my life as at this 
moment of completely realizing myself 
back again. But tell me, Mrs. Peckover, 
have I changed, or have you changed, or 
has everything changed? For surely | 
never saw everything looking so fresh 


| 
. 
a 
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and so—so beautiful. The late summer 
rains have brought back the spring. My 
farm is the Garden of Eden; so is yours 
two Gardens of Eden—one for Adam, the 
other for Eve. Ah! Mrs. Peckover, if the 
latter rains could only fall on ws—I beg 
your pardon—on nie, and bring back my 
vanished May! But I mustn't talk; I 
want to hear you talk. Only I will say 
you were kind—as you always are—to in- 
vite me over this evening. Aside from 
the pleasure of seeing you the greatest 
pleasure that awaited me—I escape all 
danger of being suffoeated at home. You 
ought to see how things swarm around 
me over there—every blessed servant, 
beast, flying creature. and creeping thing 
to be individually recognized, appreciated 
anew. Why, when I entered my gardens, 
a rose bloomed right out for joy, and the 
eabbages looked as though they would 
speak or burst. What's the news ?” 

Now Mrs. Peckover had never heard 
Professor Evers talk in just this way. 
His ordinary figures of speech she liad 
trained herself to endure, but there were 
vagaries in these remarks passing the 
pains of experience, and she felt herself 
choking a little at the waist, and almost 
wished herself out of the white muslin 
right there and then. It had never oe- 
curred to her that the changes which she 
had wrought in herself would operate to 
produce confusing changes in him. With 
true feminine tact she selected from the 
whole speech that to which it was safest 
to reply. 

‘Well, I reckoned you wouldn't stand 
on ceremony, and wait to be invited here, 
Professor; but it’s always my rule, when 
I want to see anybody at my house, to 
invite “em. If you want ‘em, invite ‘em, 
that’s what I say, and then there’s sure to 
be no mistake. Maybe the mistake this 
time was my invitin’ you so quick; but I 
didn’t know but what vou’d be goin’ right 
away again, you're gettin’ to be such a 
traveller.” 

Mrs. Peckover laughed gayly, and look- 
ing down, gave the red rose two or three 
fillips with her third finger. There was a 
little ancient dust on one of the petals. 

“Tm never going away again, Mrs. 
Peckover, never! Two summers are 
enough for a man of my age and habits. 
You know that I was only looking in the 
North for some specimens, and these I have 
brought home with me, as you shall see 
when you come over. Now I'm at home 


to stay—stay till my neighbors lay my old 
bones beneath the blue-grass.”’ 

* Well, you were raised North, and | 
reckon it’s natural enough vou should 
Want to go back there onee in a while; 
but Kentueky and Kentueky people's 
good enough for me: and | reekon you 
might live there 


good many years be- 
fore vouwd find such neighbors as you 
have here—neighbors that would think as 
much of vou as yours do, all of them: 
though I reckon you've heard that some 
of them’s dead since you went away.” 

**T have not, indeed.and that’s bad news 
Who?” 

“Well, Joe Elbert is as good as 
dead, and John Phelps died three weeks 
ago last Thursday. Let's see was it 
Thursday? Yes, right; the way 
know it was Thursday is, they didn't bury 
him till Sunday evenin’, and that was a 
long time to keep him, as I said then. 
They might just as well have buried him 
Saturday, because it wasn’t a busy season, 
you know, and everybody could have gone 
just as well: and it would have been bet 
ter, because Saturday wasa clear day, and 
Sunday it rained all day: and I always say 
if you have a good day for a thing, it’s no 
use waitin’ for a bad one. It went mighty 
hard with Lizzie at first, but she'll get over 
it, and be sprvin’ around to marry again. 
That's what Lalways say; a woman that’s 
been married once wil marry again; and 
I'm not savin’ I blame ‘em—any of them 
A farm, especially, is no place for a wo 
man, and no place especially for a woman 
with no ehildren. It’s bad enough for a 
man, let alone a woman, and especially for 
aman with nochildren. But Lreekon you 
know something about that, Professor.” 

Mrs. Peckover’s momentum was inereas 
ing; Mrs. Peckover’s guest was becoming 
more interested, Indeed, ata certain turn 
in these remarks he had become rigid with 
attention, and when, the next moment, 
Mrs. Peeckover caught his gray eyes, there 
was a gleam in them to which the history 
of her acquaintance with him furnished 
ho parallel. 

‘You are right there, Mrs. Peckover 
vou are right there. My loneliness for 
many vears has been almost insupport 
able. Truly, I do not see how I have 
lived throuel it Aunt Sally is an ae 
ceptable dairy-maid, but a woful failure 
from every social stand-point; and Jim, 
you know, has far more respect for science 
than knowledge of her ways.” 


TOS 


Kiver 


y man ought to have company 


at home; that’s what [ve always said. 
He ought to have company at home 

not much company, but some, and that 
of the right kind. But speakin’ of Aunt 


Sally and Jim, I reckon they're the 
ones that are glad to see you go away in 
the summer.” 

My Aunt Sally and my Jim glad to see 
Why, they shed 


enough tears to have watered a bed of my 


me go away from home! 
lilies. Ud like to know what you mean 
by anything so scandalous as that?” 

Oh, I reckon everything's all right 
now. Mavbe it is, for negroes are sly, but 


they are not to be trusted—nobody’s: no- 


body's negroes are to be trusted. Yours 
are as good as anybody's, but there isn't 
trusted. And if every 
everything wasn't 
That's what I was 
savin’ to Sally Tarleton as we were driv- 


anvbodvs to be 
night 


right a month ago. 


thing 1s how, 


in’ past your house at that time. ‘Sally, 
said I, ‘negroes are not to be trusted, and 
supposin we were to drive in now and 
take a look at the Professor's gardens, don't 
hts ¢ 


said she. 


we'd see sig 


you reckon 
Let's drive in,’ 
“Sally's mighty know, 
and I couldn't So we did drive 
in, and we did see sights. 


peculiar, you 
refuse. 
[ reckon there 
hadn't been a hoe struck in those gardens 
since vou left. 

‘Sally, said T, ‘these negroes aren't 
to be trusted, and if the Professor is goin’ 
away every summer, Il tell you what he 
ought to do: he ought to get a white 
housekeeper.’ 

**No, he oughtn’t to get a white house- 
keeper,’ said she; ‘he ought to get mar- 
ried.’ Sally's thoughts are always run- 
nin’ on marriage, vou know. 

he oughtn’t to 
said L. 

‘+ And why not get married 7 said she. 
Sally's a great hand to ask questions, you 
know. 

He oughtn’t to get married,’ said I, 
‘because the kind of woman to suit him 
is very hard to find, and if he was to find 
her, he mightn’t know her when he saw 
her.’ 

tnd kind of woman would 
suit him ? Sally’ll never let 
you rest, you know, till she gets it all out 
of you, 

“The right kind of woman to suit 
him,’ said I, 
her. 


get married,’ 


what 


said she. 


‘’s got no foolishness about 
She ought to have some property of 
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her own, too —property just as qood as 
his, if she didn’t have as much of it. And 
she ought to be healthy and strone, and 
know how to attend to business when he’s 
away,and not be afraid to stay by her 
self during the day—maybe all summer 
and have a high social position in thi 
neighborhood. And now where'll 
find a woman that’s got no foolishness 
about her, and has property of her own as 
good as his, if not as much of it, and is 


vou 


healthy and strong, and attends to busi 
ness, and is not afraid to be by herself, and 
has high position in the neighborhood 2 
where 7 said I. 

** Nowhere that I know of, said Sally, 
laughing. Sallv’s a great hand to laugh, 
you know. 

*<Pm not sayin’ she cawt be found, 
but that she'd be hard to find,’ said IT; 
that if she was found, the Professor, as 
like as vouldn't 
he saw her.*”’ 


not, recognize her whet 

think you do me injustice there, Mrs 
Peckover; indeed 1 do. I believe I should 
In facet, L know | 
Do you suppose, Mrs. Peckover, 


recognize such a lady. 
should. 
that Miss Tarleton would have favored my 
suit 

‘You can do better than marry such as 
Sally Tarleton, though I ain’t sayin’ a 
word against Sally. And then I thought 
Mrs. Pecko 
ver’s fan generated a little cyclone around 
her head. 

‘**T did not, indeed. 
Peckover. 


you knew she was engaged.” 


But do go on, Mrs. 
Tam very glad to see that you 
take an interest in this subject. It is a 
little strange that J of late have had my 
mind turned in the same direction. I fee] 
as though I could marry every man, wo 
man, and child in the neighborhood.” 

‘*T reckon one ought to be enough, if 
she was the right kind, Professor, and it’s 
as like as not you wouldn't find but one 
that hasn’t already been spoken for. You 
know it seems like everybody's already 
married or is goin’ to get married. There’s 
Sam Cochrane’s run away with Phoebe 
Lyons, and Tom Cassell was goin’ to run 
away with Bettie Jones, but the old folks 
gave way, and they were married at home. 
And then they say that old Dick Chin is 
settlin’ to the widow Moore; and I know 
of another couple that might be counted 
in, if they'd only understand each other.” 

Mrs. Peckover’s guest 


Was growing 


more deeply attentive to her slightest 
word; Mrs. Peckover was gliding onward 


- 

| 


to the goal as gently as a Nicwan bark 
o’er a perfumed sea 

* And why dowt they understand each 
other, Mrs. Peckover? Tell me that. 
Whose fault is it? Why doesn't the lady 
herself explain ¢ Why doesn’t she plain- 
ly indicate to the gentleman the fact that 
they do not understand each other? Im 
sure he'd feel greatly obliged. Such things 
are done somcetimes—are they not ?—when 
the gentleman is especially backward, and 
an understanding must be reached? If I 
could only be of service! Suppose you let 
me interview the gentleman on the subject, 
while you undertook to prepare the lady ? 
How do you like that idea, Mrs. Peckover 7” 

Lean not conjecture what turn the con- 
versation would have taken just here had 
Mrs. Peckover made reply. But at this 
instant a small sable apparition, dressed 
stiffly starched, lone - sleeved, white 
apron and blue cottonade pantaloons, ap 
peared in the parlor door, and said, with 
the frank display of twenty-two teeth, 
and in a voice of ringing clearness, ‘* Sup- 
per’s ready, Miss Artie,” whereupon ‘* Miss 
Artie” at once arose, and in choicer 
phraseology saying, ** Walk out to tea, 
Professor,” was left with no chance of 
pertinent rejoinder; for even had the pub- 
licity of the tea table not operated as a 
damper upon the ardor of the hostess, the 
obligation of presiding over the triumphs 
of her housewifely skill, with simple 
hearted devotion to the material needs of 
her guest, was too imminent and en- 
grossing to allow a divided mind. — Still, 
she had time to observe that her cuest 
was enjoying the most unheard-of ex- 
altation of spirits. Never had she seen 
the like of it—never, certainly, witnessed 
the like of the deference and gallantry 
shown to herself. On all this she placed 
her own judicious construction, and to- 
ward the close of the meal she began to 
await impatiently the renewal of the con- 
versation. ‘Walk out into the front 
porch,” she was at length able to say; 
and once more—now in the deepening 
twilight-—the two were left alone. 

When Professor Evers took his seat at 
one end of the yellow settee that was 
placed on one side of Mrs. Peckover’s 
clematis-covered little porch, Mrs. Peck- 
over, by a vigorous twirl of her right 
hand, whisked a large cane-bottomed rock- 
ing-chair before him in such a manner 
that he was made a prisoner in a small 
triangular inclosure, of which one side 
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was the settee, another side the wall of 


the house, while the living, effective hy 
pothenuse was Mrs. Peckover herself, 

‘l reckon if you hadn't come home 
soon, Professor, have wone over to see 
how things were comin’ on at your place. 
You know I've always said my farm was 
too small for me, and yours was too large 
for you.” 

*T should regret losing my nearest 
and dearest neighbor, but if you are dis 
satisfied with your farm, and wish to sell 
it, Pll beeome the purchaser to-morrow.” 

“TT reckon when J leave this neighbor 
hood there won't be many people left in 
it,” said Mrs. Peckover, with an instanta 
neous reversion to practicality 

“Then, perhaps, Vd better sell you 
mine.” 

Whi, then be losin’ ney nearest 
and dearest neighbor, Professor. Besides 
I didn’t sav that both farms would b 
too large for me! But Tm not the farm 
er ve been, Professor, and [ll never be 
again, You know I sprained my ankle 
last year, and since then I've always been 
hampered about goin’ around freely. No, 
a farm’s no place fora woman. If there'd 
been aman there to do what I was tryin’ 
to do, my ankle would be sound still. [ve 
been thinkin’ I'd give up the farm—house 
keepin’s good enough for me—if I could 
only find a suitable white man to turn 
over the farm to. But the kind of man 
to farm for me would be hard to find, Pro 
fessor—mighty hard to find. What do 
you think of my plan ?” 

‘It's admirable, Mrs. Peckover; it’s sim 
ply a perfect idea. With my house re 
enforced by a housekeeper, and your farm 
presided over by a competent manager, 
there would be nothing more to desire. 
If I can be of any assistance to you in 
finding such a person 

‘There's time enough for that, Profess 
or, if that’s the best that can be done, and 
I'm not sayin’ it is.’ Mrs. Peckover’s 
manner Was positively arch. 

‘You are right there again. It’s per 
fect of its kind, but not ideal. Youd still 
be a lonely woman, Mrs. Peckover. You 
are right in saying that a farm is no place 
for a single person, man or woman. If 
practicable, there ought to be children; so 
I'll suggest the ideal thing, Mrs. Peck 
over: get married. How does that strike 
you 

** Ah, Professor, that would depend on 
the kind of man.”’ 
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‘* Dearest Mrs. Peckover, what would be 
the right kind of man?” 


fessor Evers stopped breathing, 


Peckover stopped rocking.  Pro- 
The katy- 
did in the coral honeysuckle grew as still 
as a locust in Egyptian stone. 

‘Well, he must have perfectly regular 
habits for one thing” (oh, Mrs. Peckover, 
‘Sand he must be healthy, 


how can vou!). 
He must have prop- 


and never complain. 
land just as good as mine, 
He must 
[ do about some things 
He must be a good 
farmer, as good as [am. J don’t care if 
he isn’t like other people, and I don’t care 
knowin’ his age or where he was 
raised, That kind man be 
hard to find. Tm not savin’ he cant be 
found, but that he'd be hard to find. But 
know him 


erty of hisown 
and not too far away. know 
less, 


more than 
maybe, about others. 


about 


of a would 


if he was found, [ reekon 
when I saw him.” 

the effect of Mrs. Peck- 
over’s words upon Professor Evers by what 
he did. He moved suddenly and very 
quickly along the settee toward Mrs. Peck- 


only know 


over’s chair, and extending one of his 
hands, had it clasped warmly by both of 
[ only know that thereupon Mrs. 


Peckover rose to him, and he with her, 


hers. 


and that after some slight adjustments of 
importantto them 


- Professor 


their relative positions 
to 
Evers was folded tenderly 

to Mrs. Peckover’s infinite, soft, white bo- 


but unnecessary deseribe - 


oh,so tenderly ! 


I only know that Mrs. Peckover’s 
momentum had at last brought her to her 
destination. Lonly know that after they 
had remained thus for a few moments— 
moments of calm suspiration on her part, 


SOM, 


of mysterious gurgitation on his—herarms 
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opened, and his head came forth, bringing 
away from her bosom the red rose hang 
ing from the tipof one of his ears. 1 only 
know that after a few words of parting 

words made and unnatural, 
perhaps, by that momentary shamefaced- 
ness that overtakes every son of fallen 
Adam when he catches himself in such a 


incoherent 


situation—Professor Evers was gone, and 


Mrs. Peckover sank once more into the 
cane-bottomed chair.—Fail? Had Arte- 
mesia Headley Peckover ever failed? For 
an hour she sat thus, her mind sweeping 
on into the future over a magnificent are 
of anticipations and achievements; then, 
into the halo of light that was shed out- 
ward around Mrs. Peckover’s tigure from 
the lamp suspended at her back in the hall, 
came the dark shadow of a negro boy, who 
handed her a Sitting where she 
was, Mrs. Peckover read as follows: 


note. 


** My DEAR Mrs. PECKOVER,—On reach- 
ing home I find 
which I spoke have all arrived, though | 
was expecting nothing until to-morrow. 
The most valuable specimen isa New Eng 
land white rose, a perennial bloomer, the 
arrival of which I was anxious to antict- 


that the specimens of 


pate by a day, in order to prepare the soil 
for its reception. To-morrow, as it hap- 
pens, is my forty-fifth birthday, I should 
like—without any 
over to tea; but I must bring the rose with 
me. Of course you understand that the 
rose is a young lady whom I met in the 
North last summer, and whom I married 
in the North two weeks ago. I had meant 
to tell you this, but something (I forget 
what) prevented. Shall we come ? 
‘Your friend, CHARLES EVERS.” 


ceremony—to come 


ANGLER.” 


\ THILE flowing rivers yield a blameless sport 
Shall live the name of Walton: Sage benign! 
Whose pen, the mysteries of the rod and line 


Unfolding, did not fruitless 


exhort 


To reverend watching of each still report 


That 


Nature utters from her rural shrine. 


Meek, nobly versed in simple discipline, 
He found the longest summer day too short, 


To his loved pastime given by sedgy 


Lee, 


Or down the tempting maze of Shawford Brook. 


Fairer than life itself, in this sweet 


Book, 


The cowslip bank and shady willow-tree; 
And the fresh meads, where tlowed, from every nook 


Of his full bosom, gladsome Piety! 


> 
i 
: 
| 
Vou 


“WHILE FLOWING RIVERS YIELD A BLAMELESS 
Miscellaneous 


Vout. LXX.—No 


Sonnets, Part 1, XVI 
From a drawing \Ifred Parsons 
41. 


SOME 


WILLIAM BYRD, 


TINHERE is a glamour of romance and a 
| spirit of adventure around the story 
of Virginia that charm alike the lover of 
the poetical and the lover of the heroic. 
The beauty and bravery of Poeahontas 
and the daring of Captain Smith have 
touched a sympathetic chord in the hu- 
man heart that has caused them to be re- 
membered long after persons of a greater 
historical importance have been forgot- 

ten. 
have occupied so large a place in the 
Here Patrick Henry 
delivered his famous speech, ending 
with the thrilling words, ‘* Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death!” Here Aaron 
Burr tried for treason 
court presided over by Chief Justice 
Marshall, by a jury whose foreman was 
John Randoiph of Roanoke, and in the 
the brilliant array of 
counsel ever assembled in an Ameri 


Kew cities so small as Richmond 


world’s history. 


was before a 


midst of most 


Here lived men 
whose fame is world-wide, and women 


can court of justice. 


whose beauty and elegance might have 
added a grace and dignity to courts. 
Here centred the chief interest of the 
great American conflict which for four 
years commanded the attention of the 
civilized world. 

The founder of Richmond was Col 
onel William Byrd, the second of the 
name in Virginia. He was of an an- 


RICHMOND PORTRAITS. 


cient English family, whose ancestor, a 


Norman knight, came in with the Con 
queror, but married a 
Wierberga Domyville. the sole heir of 
Roger Domville, of the estate of Brex 
ton, in Cheshire, England. Colone! 
Byrd was born March 16, 1674, and in 
herited from his father the well-known 
estate of Westover, on the James River 
At an early age he was sent to England 
for his education, where, under the care 
and direction of Sir Robert Southwell, 
he made 


Saxon wife 


“a happy proficiency in po 
lite and various learning.” After com 
pleting his education he was called to 
the bar in the Middle Temple, and was 
introduced to many of the most dis 
tinguished persons of the age, and par 
ticularly contracted an intimate friend 
ship with the illustrious Charles Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery. He also studied fon 

some time in the Low Countries, 

visited the court of Louis XIV. Upon 

his return to England he was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and being 
made Reeeiver-General of his Majesty's 
reyenues in Virginia, came back to Amer 


and 


ica; he was thrice appointed publie agent 
to the court and ministry of England, 
and after being thirty-seven years a mem 
ber of the Council of Virginia, at last be 
came president of that body. He was as 
distinguished for his literary taste as for 


EVELYN BYRD. 


; 
— 
& 
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his public spirit and enterprise. He made 
a journey to the ‘Land of Eden,” and 
wrote the result of his experience, also the 
History of the Dividing Line between 


Virginia and North Carolina — works 


JOHN 


full of wit, humor, and stirring adventure. 
These books were read and enjoyed by 
Thackeray and Dean Stanley when they 
visited Richmond, 

Colonel Byrd's first wife was the daugh 
ter of Colonel Daniel Parke, the eonfiden 
tial aide-de-camp of the Duke of Maribor 
ough at to 
nounce the victory to Queen Anne, and 
presented by her Majesty with a magniti 
cent service of silver, now in the posses 


Blenheim, who was sent an 


The sister 
of Mrs. Byrd was the ancestress of George 
Washington Parke Custis, of Arlington. 
By his first marriage Colonel Byrd had two 
daughters, one of whom, Evelyn, was born 
at Westover on the 16th of July, 1707. 
accompanied her father to England at at 
early age, and lived there several years in 
the highest circles of society; she was dis- 
tinguished for her wit, beauty, and aecom- 
plishments. Some of the dresses which 
she wore at the English court are still in 


sion of one of lis descendants. 


She 
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existence, and display a richness and ele 
gance unequalled by the most extravagant 
W hile 
England she is said to have been engaged 
to the celebrated Earl of 


costumes of the present day. in 


Peterborough, 


MAYO 


but as he was a Catholie and she a Prot 
estant, it ended disastrously, and Evelyn 
returned to Virginia, died unmarried at 
the age of twenty-nine, on the 13th of No 
vember, 1737, and was buried at Westover 

The original portraits of Colonel and 
Evelyn Byrd, which are reproduced on the 
preceding page, are now at Brandon, the 
residence of Mrs. Isabella H. Harrison, on 
the James River. 

Major William Mayo, who laid off the 
Richmond, emigrated from Eng 
land to the Isle of Barbadoes about 1716, 


and 


city of 


made an admirable survey of 
island between 1717 and 1721; his map is 
file 
He came to Virginia in 1723, and in 1728, 
with Professor Alexander Irvin, ran the 


dividing line between Virginia and North 


how on in King’s College library. 


Carolina. 

Colonel William Byrd in his history 
states that a chaplain, the Rev. Peter Fon 
taine, accompanied the surveying party, 
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ABIGAIL DE 


“that the people on the frontiers of North 


Carolina might have an opportunity to 


themselves and their children bap 


One of t 


he rivers intersecting the 
was named in honor of Major Mavo, 
thre In 1736 he 
Was appointed surveyor of the Northern 
Neck of Virginia, in order to settle the dis 
between Lord Fairfax and 
1737 he laid off the 


and 


retains name, 


puted boundary 

the crown 
of Rielimond, 

Gazette. in 


vil] 


Karly in 
we find in the 
\pril of that vear, 


be granted in fee-simple 


on condition of building a house in three 


vears’ time of 24.« 16 feet, fronting within 
live feet of the street Major Mayo was 
the most prominent eivil engineer in Vir 
g 744. His grandson, 
Colonel John Mayo, was born October 21, 
1760. He was the projector and founder 


of the celebrated Mayo Bridge, just below 


ginia, and died in 


the falls of the James River at Richmond. 
He obtained a charter for the bridge in 
1785, and after inetfectual efforts to obtain 


HART MAYO. 


State aid or to form a corporation, boldly 
built it from his own design and at his 
individual 


expense. To appreciate his 


indomitable energy and the progress of 
bridge-building since that period, it may 
be mentioned that his petition for a char- 
ter was received with ridicule, and Colonel 
Innis, a prominent member of the Legis- 
lature, facetiously observed ‘‘that after 
passing that bill he supposed they would 
pass one to build a ladder to the moon.” 
But Colonel Mayo’s indefatigable resolu- 
tion overcame all obstacles, and success 
proved the practicability of his efforts.’ 


* In William Wirt’s celebrated “ Letters of a 
British Spy” (published in the Virginia Argus, 1803) 
we find the following description of the city : * Rich- 
mond occupies a very picturesque and most beauti- 
ful situation. J have never met with such an as- 
The 
the 
river, descending from west to east, and obstructed 
by a multitude of small islands, clumps of trees, and 
myriads of rocks, constituting what are called the 
Falls; the same river, at the lower end of the town, 


semblage of striking and interesting objects. 
town, dispersed over hills of various shapes; 


| 
LA 
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Colonel Mayo married Abigail De Hart, 


daughter of John De Hart, of Elizabeth 


town, New Jersey, who was a member of 


the first Continental Congress, that met at 


Philadelphia in 1774-5, and one of the 


most prominent in his State. 
After his marriage Colonel Mayo bought 
a beautiful residence 


called) Hampton 


lawvers 
in Elizabethtown, 
Place, his annual 
advent there in a coach and six, W ith eol- 


and 


ored footmen and outriders, was an event 
long remembered by the inhabitants of 


MARIA 


that ancient borough. He resided for sey 
eral years at the Hermitage, a short dis 
tance west of IS16 he 


Richniond, but in 


bending at right angles t ith, 
reluctantly off for many miles in that 
polished surface caught 


but more 


here and there by 
generally covered from the 
among which the white sails of app ne : 
departing vessels exhibit a curious and interesting 
appearance ; then again, on the opposite 
little town of Manchester, built on 
sloping gently to the river, opens the whole town to 
view, interspersed, as it is, with vigorous and flour- 
ishing poplars, and surrounded to a great 
by green plains and stately woods—all these ebjects, 
falling at once under the eve 


distance 


, constitute by far the 
most finely varied and most animated lANUSCa pe 
that I have ever seen.” 


715 
bought Bellville, a magnificent seat in the 
suburbs of lived there 
May, ISIS 


the city, and 
on the 


the 
Powhatan, a short distance east of 


uiil 
He 
old Mavo homestead 
Rich 
mond: and on the same place, partials 


his death, ot 


Was buried al 


prot ected by an arbor, Is a large rock 
Which marks the last resting piace Of the 
Virginia, 
Powhatan, whose principal residence w 


Most powse rful Indian chief 
is 
here, and after whom the place 
ed. Mavo 


Was call 


Colonel the State 


served in 


MAYO 


troops during the war ol S12 and re pre 


sented for several vears the eounty of 


Henrico in the Legislature 


Mrs. John Mayo was one of the most 
remarkable ladies of lier day. 


celebrated 


She Was 
for her ** pe rsohal comeliness 
and mental « ndowments, and long oceu 
pied a prominent position i Richmond 
society. 

Maria Mavo, the eldest daughter of Col 
onel John Mayo, was the reigning belle 
of the day, and as Mr. Mordecai says, in 
his Richmond in By gone Days, she made 
the Hermitage anything but a hermitage 
She was a great beauty, 


wrote and repeat 
ed poetry charmingly, 


sang and played 


2 
_ 

A 

ind winding a 

tion. its 
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on the harp exquisitely, and was so fasei 


hating i manner and agreeable 
versation that she is said to have rejected 
over one hundred suitors before accepting 


Wintield Seott, then in the full 
vlory of lis military successes, to whom 


(reneral 


she was married at Bellville on the even 
ing of Mareh 11, 1817. The 
were of the most extended and hospitable 


character, and, 


festivities 
as an old letter before us 
expresses it, “there were splendid doings.” 
It is said that Seott courted Maria Mayo 
as Mr. Seott, as Captain Scott, and as Col 
onel Seott without suecess, but as General 
Seott, the hero of Lundy’s Lane, he car 
ried off the coveted prize. 

It would be worth while, had we the 
to present characteristic 
sketch of Richmond society at the begin 


Space, here oa 
The cravat was the 
important part of a gentleman’s toilet. 
A Richmond exquisite of the first decade 


ning of this century. 


of this century vested himself like a silk- 
worm in the ample folds of his cravat. 
His valet held one end and he the other 
of the long thin texture, the former walk- 
ed round his master till both ends met, 
when they were tied in a large bow. If 
the gentleman did not enjoy the luxury 
of a valet, one end of the eravat was tied 
to the bed-post, and he walked toward the 
latter, turning all the while, and wrap 
ping his eravat till he 
wound hike an Egyptian mummy. 


The stiff collar of the dress-eoat stood as 


his neek in Was 


lp 


high as the ears, and was kept back sev 
eral inches from the head to enable the 
the left. 


boots 


wearer to turn to the right or 
top 
pleted the gentleman's apparel, the perfec 


Buekskin breeches and com 
tion of both depending on the tightness of 
the tit. A quarter of a century earlier 

that the time of the American 
Revolution — Richmond was smaller 
town than either Norfolk or Fredericks 
burg Its safe and central position caused 
it to be selected as the capital of the State, 


but in the year 1775 it was a cluster of 


is, about 


villages rather than a town 
The 


time wore an old-fashioned dress 


that 
breech 


ventlemen of Richmond. at 
es, stockings, large roomy coats, cocked 
hats, and knee-bueckles. They figured in 
magnificent waistcoats covered with flow 
ers in gold threads, and reaching to their 
knees, high heeled shoes, queues tied with 
gay ribbons, and a snowy storm of pow 
der on the hair. 

The favorite the 


amusement of most 


stylish Richmond ladies at that time was a 
game of ecards called loo. The ladies met 
at each other's houses, and after discussing 
a dish of tea and another of gossip, the 
card-table was brought out. Gentlemen 
were admitted to this entertaining cirele, 


and he who played the most careless and 


dashing game was the most weleome, pro 


vided he was not too suecessful in his win 
nings. The stakes were small, but by for 
feits, ete., the money in the pool would 
sometimes accumulate until 1f amounted 
to $50, $75, and S100. Then the game be 
came intensely interesting. The practice 
of gaming became at last a social evil; do 

mestic duties were neglected, mothers for 

got their children, wives rifled the pocket 

books of their husbands; gentlemen gam 

bled away their gold vest buttons, and 
ladies their ear-rings and bracelets, carried 
away by the mad spirit of loo, 

The burning of the Richmond Theatre 
on the 26th of December, 1811, by which 
seventy-two valuable lives lost, 
changed the light tone of society to one 


were 


of a graver and more serious character, 
One of the saddest and most romantic 
love affairs in the social annals of Vir 
ginia was that of Maria Ward and John 
Randolph of Roanoke. Beginning in his 
early boyhood, it became the one enthrall 
ing passion of his manhood, filling his 
whole being, until, as he himself said. ** he 
loved her better than his own soul or Him 
that it.’ There is a picture of 
John Randolph in the rooms of the Vir 
ginia Historical Society, taken at the time 
when he was the accepted lover of Maria 
Ward, 
some vouth of twenty-five, his eves dark 
and full of intellect, his mouth beautifully 
formed, and over his proud and lofty fore- 
The 
breaking off of the affair is wrapped in mys- 
tery 


created 


It represents a singularly hand 


head fell a profusion of dark hair. 


all we know is that one summer 
morning he rode up to the house, and aft- 
era long interview in the parlor, the lady 
left in tears, while he rushed 
from the house, mounted his horse, and 
rode furiously away. 


the room 


He never saw her 
again; but one day he approached a house 
where she was staving while she was sing- 
ingin the parlor, Fascinated by the sound 
of her voice, he lingered on the porch, and 
sent in from time to time a request for 
her to sing one after another the tender 
little ballads which were associated with 
their loves. Maria Ward sang, uncon- 
scious of her lover's presence, while he 


; 
> 
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rushed frantically up and down the porch 
in an agony of grief, waving his arms, 
and crying in the anguish of his heart: 
* Macbeth hath murdered sleep; Maebeth 
shail sleep no more!” 

Maria Ward married Peyton Randolph, 
son of Edmund Randolph, who was Goy 


MAKIA 


ernor of Virginia, the first Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, and Secretary of 
State under Washington. This lady was 
distinguished for the exquisite grace and 
fascination of her manners and her bright 
wit. Her portrait, a copy of which has 
been secured for this article through the 
courtesy of her granddaughter, Mrs. J. L. 
Williams, of Richmond, represents a love 
ly girl of sixteen, with wondrous blue eves, 
exquisitely delicate complexion, a profu 


sion of sunny brown curls, and in the 


quaint costume of the last century. 
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Maria Ward died in 1826. a 
All 


in deseribing 


ved forty 


two vears contemporary accounts 


unite her as possessing a 
singular fascination of manners, a charm 
ing sweetness and amiability of disposi 
tion, an enchanting gayety and esprit 


and a peculiar, irresistible personal love 


WARD 


liness. At the time of her death she was 
still as fresh as the summer rose, as capti 
vating in mind and manners as when she 
enthralled the passionate heart of John 
Randolph of Roanoke 

The Riehmond bar has always stood 
high. During the first quarter of the pre 
sent century John Wickham was not only 
one of the leading lawyers of Virginia, 
but of the United States. He was a na 
tive of Long Island, but to Rich 
mond when a youth of sixteen, during 
the Revolution. He studied 


went 


American 


: i 
fi 
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MRS, JOHN 


law, and rose rapidly in lis profession. 
When Aaron Burr was tried for treason 
in Richmond, in 1807, Mr. Wickham was 
the leading counsel for the defense, and 
evained a national reputation for the brill 
lant which he conducted 
Ile was famous for his wit 


manner in his 
client’s ease 
and sareasm, and was a gentleman of ex- 
When Tom Moore vis- 
ited Richmond, early in this century, he 
met Mr. Wiekham, and said he was ‘ fit to 
any 


qiusite manners. 


adorn court.” He always declined 
to enter public life, satisfied to remain at 
the head of the Richmond bar. He mar 
ried the daughter of Dr. McClurg, a lead 
ing physician and surgeon, who had acted 
in the latter capacity during the Revolu 
tionary war. Mrs. Wickham 
spicuous in Richmond society for her beau- 
In 
delicacy of outline and softness of color 


Was Con 


ty and personal accomplishments. 


ing she was unsurpassed by any woman 
of her day in Virginia. Their eldest 
daughter. Julia, married Benjamin Wat 
kins Leigh, one of the most gifted orators 
and most brilliant men that Virginia has 
ever produced. He was ready at all times 
to debate any question. In the United 


WICKHAM, 


States Senate he distinguished himself by 
his splendid talents at a time when Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster were members of 
that body. 

In 1790 there arrived in Richmond a 
French gentleman of polished manners 
and attractive personal appearance, named 
Jean Auguste Chevallié. He visited this 
country as the agent of the celebrated 
Beaumarchais in his claim against the 
United States government for moneys ad 
vanced during the American Revolution. 
Charmed by the beauty of Richmond and 
the cordiality of its people, he determined 
to settle there permanently. © Forming 
the acquaintance of Joseph Gallego, a na 
tive of Malaga, Spain, he joined the lat 
ter in the business of the famous Gallego 
Mills, which were established in 1796, and 
have been continued by representatives of 
the two families ever since. 

Mr. Gallego and Mr. Chevallié married 
two sisters, Mary and Sally Magee. Both 
of these gentlemen adorned the high so- 
ciety Which was so conspicuous in Rich- 
mond at the beginning of this century. 
Compt de Lesseps, the celebrated engineer, 
is a nephew of Mr. Gallego. Peter Che- 
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vallié, son of Jean Auguste, was the father 
of Miss Sally Chevallié, one of the most 
elegant women of the day; she married 
Mr. Abram Warwick, also of the firm 
which so long and successfully conducted 


the Gallego Mills. Mrs. Joseph Gallego, 


MRS, JOSEPH 


one of the most admired women that ever 
lived in Richmond, perished by the burn 
ing of the theatre, of which mention has 
already been made. Upon the same fatal 
night her niece, Miss Sarah C. Conyers, 
attended the play with Lieutenant Gib- 
bon, of the navy, to 
gaged. 


whom she was en- 
Failing to rescue her from the 
burning building, he determined to share 
her fate, and they were found locked in 
one another's arms. Mr. Gibbon was the 
son of Major Gibbon, the collector of the 
port, who served with distinction in the 
Revolutionary war, and gallantly led the 


719 


forlorn hope at Stony Point under 
Anthony” Wayne. 

Among the great belles and beauties of 
Richmond early in the present century 


Mad 


few were more distinguished for personal 


graces and accomplishments than Mary 


GALLEGO. 


Walker. To a lovely disposition and ele 
vant manners were joined rare intelleetu- 
alendowments. She was a very particu 
lar friend of John Randolph of Roanoke, 
with whom she corresponded for many 
vears. She married. Her 
lirst Bell, of the firm 
of John and William Bell, of Richmond, 
and William and John Bell, of London. 
He made a large fortune, but in attempt 
ing to monopolize the tobacco trade of 
Virginia he was ruined. Mrs. Bell had a 
great taste for architecture, and designed 
the beautiful seat near Richmond ealled 


thrice 
husband was John 


Was 


‘ 
‘ 
f 
age 


420 


AS 


this mansion it 


Bellville the 


may be 


an evidence of mag 


nificence of men 
tioned that the drawing-room was so high 
and large that even the stately form of 
Scott After 
Bell's death his widow, who was quite 
Edmund 


vreat 


Creneral looked small in it. 
Mr 
young, married Rootes, a 
of 
Mrs. Rootes was an accomplished botan 
ist. and corresponded with distinguished 
throughout the United States 


subject of her favorite study. 


Mian 


of wit) and social 


distinction, 


persons 


upon the 


She was regarded as an authority on the 


subject, and agentleman of Richmond re 


MES 


bright 
seeing Thomas Ritehie, 


members one morning 
the famous editor 
of the Enquirer, voing in to see her with 
a rare new lily for her to classify. Her 
third Dr. Starke, of Nor- 
the father of the wife of Admiral 
Roane. 


Sue r 


husband was 


This charming lady died at an 


advanced age, retaining her many attrae 
tions to the last. 


One of the most distinguished deseend- 
ants of Pocahontas in recent times was 
the late Judge John Robertson, the son 


JOUN 
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of William and Elizabeth 


SOn 


Robert 
He was an eminent lawyer, and one 
of the social leaders in Richmond, where 
he was long one of the most honored eiti 
zens. He was successively Attorney-Gen 
eral of Virginia, Representative in Con 
to 1839, and Lieutenant 
Governor, and for many vears a judge of 
the Cireuit Court at Richmond. He was 
a member of the Peace Congress of IS61, 
having previously been sent by the Goy 


gress from 


ernor of Virginia as a Commissioner to 
Governor Pickens, of South Carolina, to 
prevent, if possible, hostile measures be 


BELL, 


ing adopted until the meeting of the Peace 
Congress at Washington. Judge Robert- 
his residenee, Mount Athos, 
Campbell County, Virginia, on the 5th of 
July, 1873. 

Miss Elizabeth Lewis Robertson, daugh 
ter of Judge Robertson, was not only inter 
esting on account of her great beauty, but 
because in her features have been preserved 
unmistakable traits of her descent from 
Pocahontas. She married Robert Barks- 
dale, the son of Mr. William Barksdale, 


son died at 


| 
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of Clay Hill, Amelia County, Virginia 
house proverbial for elegant hospitalits 
One of the most accomplished literary 
Richmond was the late John R 
He entered the University of 


men of 


Phompson, 


ELIZABETH 


Virginia at an early age, and was more 
conspicuous for his literary tastes and love 
for the regular stud- 
Soon after leaving the university he 


for reading than 
ies, 
became associated in the Southern Liter 
ary Messenger, of which he afterward be 
came the editor. This magazine was es 
tablished by Thomas W. White in 183 

and edited for eighteen months by Edgar 
A. Poe, whose brilliant contributions gave 
it a national reputation, and increased its 
circulation from hundred to five 
thousand. — Its list of contributors includ 
ed some of the most distinguished Ameri 
can writers: Poe, Longfellow, Donald G. 
Mitchell, John Esten Cooke, Mrs. Sigour 
ney, William Gilmore Simms, Paul H. 
Hayne, George D. Prentice, ete. Ik Mar- 
vel’s ** Reveries of a Bachelor” and Bald 
“Flush Times of Alabama” 
peared originally in the Messenger dur 


seven 


win'’s ap- 


ROBERTSON 


ing John R. Thompson's management 
When Thackeray visited Richmond to de 
liver his lectures on the Georges, Thomip 
son acted as his chaperon. He was en 


tertained by Conway Robinson, Gustavus 


BARKSDALE 


Myers, William H Macfarland, James Ly 
ons. ete. In 1854 Thompson went abroad 
where he was very cordially received by 
Tennyson, Thackeray, and other English 
authors. He wrote a book about his tray 


els, which was ready for publication by 


Harper and Brothers when the ir establish 


ment was destroyed by fire, and the whole 
edition was burned 

In 1861 Mr. Thompson 
again, and established himself in London 
as associate editor of The Index and The 
Cosmopolitan, of which he afterward be 


went abroad 


eame the editor-in-chief. He also wrote 
forthe Times. Standard, and other leading 
London journals, thus making his living 
entirely by his pen. An article of his in 
the Standard struek Carlyle so forcibly 
that he sent to the paper to ascertain the 
name of the writer. He 
that it was a gentleman from Virginia, 


was informed 


FANGS 
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Mr. John R. Thompson, whereupon Carlyle 
sent him a ecard, asking him to eall, which 
he did, and from that time was always 
treated with great kindness. Thompson 
returned to Richmond early in 1867, but 
finding nothing for him to do, in the win- 
ter of IS6S he removed to New York, where 
he started a paper called hve ry Afternoon, 
Which failed. Soon after this a friend told 
him he could get him some literary work 
Which might be of use to him. Thomp- 
son told him he would be very glad to cet 
it. His friend then brought him a pile of 
books to be reviewed, and enjoined upon 
him to do his best. The manuscript was 
taken to William Cullen Bryant, at that 
time the editor of the New York Eve ning 
Post. After reading it he inquired who 
was the writer. Being told, he said, ** This 
An 


interview was arranged, the result of which 


is the man I have been looking for.” 


was that Jolin R. Thompson became the 
literary editor of the Evening Post. His 
health failed him and 
Mr. Bryant gave him an unlimited leave 


from overwork, 
of absence, After spending a winter in 
Nassau and Bermuda he felt 
better that he went to work again. 


much 

His 
health again broke down, and he went to 
Virginia fora while. Deriving no relief, 
he undertook a journey to the West, and 
Finding that he 


sO 


went as far as Colorado. 


was daily growing worse, he returned 
to New York toward the close of April 
1873, and died there a few days after 
His remains were brought to 
Richmond and buried at Hollywood 
where a beautiful monument has been 


ward, 


erected to his memory, chiefly through 
the active exertions of Miss Mary Px 
gram and Major Leigh R. Page. 
Richmond, with a population of 
65,000, has three first-class clubs—the 
Westmoreland, the Richmond, and 
the Commercial. AI] these have been 
established since the war. There was 
in the olden time in Richmond an in 
stitution called the Buchanan Spring 
Club, named after the Rey. John Buch 
anan, to whom the grounds belonged, 
situated a mile or two from the cits 
The owner refused to sell the land, but 
allowed the club to use it free of cost 
This club was composed of the lead 
ing men of Virginia; they met ey 
ery Saturday afternoon, and pitched 
quoits, and had an old-fashioned bar 
becue under the trees, with mint-julep, 
broiled shad, ete. The com 
menced about the middle of May, and 
lasted until the Ist of August, when the 
members dispersed and went to the springs 
or to their country-seats. Washington, 
in his visits to Richmond to see his 1 
phew, Bushrod Washington, was a fre 
quent guest; Parson Buchanan, an Epis 
copalian, and Parson Blair, a Presbyte 
rian, were both and pitched 
quoits together on Saturday, and preach 
ed alternately at the Capitol on Sunday. 
They were both poets and cultivated gen 
tlemen. 


season 


members, 


Parson Buchanan was wealthy, 
and Parson Blair was poor, and the for 
mer gave all his fees to his Presbyterian 


friend. Chief Justice Marshall was one 
of the most regular attendants of the club, 
and would frequently piteh quoits from 
noon to sunset. He was one of the most 
famous pitchers in Virginia, and always 
used the heaviest quoits. Chancellor 
Wythe, Presidents Madison and Jetfer 
son, John Wickham, and Thomas Mann 
Randolph were either members or distin 
guished visitors to this elub, which con 
tinued in existence for nearly a century. 
There was another quoit club, the Old 
Dominion, but that was composed princi 
pally of younger and less distinguished 
men, 

The Westmoreland Club was organized 
in 1877, and numbers among its members 
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most of the leading gentlemen of Rich 1671; the sword of Major Alexander Stu 
mond, It first occupied the house on art, of the Revolutionary war; the MS 
Franklin Street, between Seventh and order-book of Colonel W Heath, of the 
Kighth, whieh was purchased for General Revolution. while encamped at Bound 
Lee by the City Council of Richmond, and = Brook, New Jersey, in 1777: the original 
occupied by him, though not accepted as) MS. records of the colony of Virginia for 
a gift. The club remained there until the five vears (1752-1757) of the adminis 
Iss0, when the present quarters, at the tration of Lieutenant-Governor Robert 
corner of Grace and Sixth streets, were Dinwiddie. presented by W.W. Corcoran, 
secured, It is one of the most attractive Esq The last is considered the most val 
club-houses in the South, with its broad  uable single acquisition of the society, 
piazza, wide halls, spacious rooms, and ele We have purposely omitted from. this 
gant appointments. The various rooms paper any mention of many of the illus 
are adorned with valuable historical por- tricus Virginian families whose deseend 
traits, including those of Washington, Pat- ants have been intimately associated with 
rick Henry, John Randolph of Roanoke, the material and soeial life of Riehmond 
Chief Justice Marshall, Lafayette, Commo- Their record is preserved in the military 
dore Perry, Black Hawk, Thomas Jefferson, and political history of the country, and 
Edmund Pendleton, ete. These pietures need not be repeated here. Our object 
are the property of the Virginia Historical as been the less ambitious one of pre 
Society, Which occupies the upper rooms of senting a few characteristic portraits 
the house. Mr. Robert A. Brock, the cor. The Richmond of to-day is the centre of 
respondent and librarian of the society, many important industrial interests. Our 
has under his charge many objects of his- - retrospeet has taken us away from this 
torical interest Among these may be busy modern aetivity,and brought us face 
mentioned the writing table of George to face with that older Vireinian life in 
Mason upon which he wrote the famous which there was much of luxurious Jei- 
Bill of Rights of Virginia; the mace used sure, but whieh also furnished remarkable 
by the Speaker of the House of Bur- examples of high intellectual attainment 
gesses; tio maps of Virginia of the date of and varied social accomplishment 
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Dreaming, he woke, our martyr President, 
And still the vision lingered in his mind 
(Problem at once and propheey combined) 

| ying hark with all her canvas bent 
Joy-bringing herald of some great event, 

Oft when the wavering seale of war inclined 
To l’reedom’s side: how how to be divined 
Uneertain, since Rebellion’s force Was spent. 
So, of the Omen heedful, as of Fate, 

Lincoln with curious eve the horizon scanned: 
At morn, with hopes ot port and peace elate : 
At night, like Palinurus—in his hand 

The broken tiller of the Ship ot State 

Flung on the margin of the Promised Land. 


“At the cabinet meeting held the morning of the assassination eneral Grant 
during a lull in the conversation the President turned to him and asked if 


il 


was present, and 
he had heard from General 
Sherman. Generel Grant r plied that he had not, but was in hourly expectation of receiving dispatches 
from him announcing the surrender of Johnston. ‘Well,’ said the President, ‘you will hear very 


new, aud the news will be important.... I had a dream last night, and ever since the wa 


S00 
r began I have 
invariably had the same dream before any important military event occurred. ... It is in vour line, too, 
Mr. Welles. The dream is that I saw a ship sailing very rapidly.’ —Carpenter’s “ Six Months at the 


Wh ite House.” 
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AT THE RED GLOVE. 
CHAPTER 
THE CAPTAIN'S NOSEGAY. 


“APTAIN LOIGEROT'S excitement must cer 
tainly have kept watch over him during the 


night, for as soon as he opened lis eyes le 


was conscious that some delightful event was 


in store for lim. 


He vose, dressed himself with extra care, stared 


at himself in the glass to see if he looked as 


young as he felt, and then went to pay his daily 


visit to Lenoir, whose shop was in the Korn 


markt, just opposite the Ogre Fountain, 


The hair-dresser was Ina sulky mood, He 


had learned all about Madame Carouge’s soi 


ree, and although he did not rank himself with 


the other guests, he thought he was quite as 


good as Madame Bobineau or her shop-girl 


‘Madame Bobineau, indeed! why, she would 


never have come to Berne but for lis interven 
tion.” 


The captain was as chirpy asa bird. “Ha! 


ha!’ —he rubbed his hands, laughed, and in cou 


sequence harrowly missed receiving a mouthful 


of Jather—‘t we had a charming entertainment 
last night.” 
* Will monsieur be good enough to hold his 


face still 7° the hair-dresser said, grimly. ** My 
razor is very sharp this morning, and— 


Then, while his victim sat motionless as mar 


ble, Lenoir went on: 

Yes, yes; [heard all about it. [heard that 
the gentlemen enjoyed themselves more than 
the ladies did. You wanted another man or 
two, something lively, I faney.” 


Loigerot longed to say that he was sure some 


of the ladies had enjoyed the soirée, but his words 


never came to him quickly, and he feared that a 


gash on his chin might make him unpresentabl 
to Marie. So he remained silent, and Leno 
relapsed into sulkiness, 


The captain did not stay to talk when the 
shaving was over, for he was impatient to orde 


a bouquet; he had resolved not to present himself at Madame Bobineau’s without 


some thowers for Marie. 


It was disappointing to hear that he must wait for them till afternoon; the warden 
belonging to the shop was at some little distance from the town, and the @irl said, 


“although there were plenty of ordinary flowers in the shop, as monsieur desired 


choiee roses and earhnations, and some hot house blossoms besides, it would be neces 


sary to send for them.” 


It had been a relief to his fidgety impatience to get that chat with Riesen and 
Engemann when he left the flower shop, but he felt annoyed with the clockmaker 
He had a sort of uneasy dislike of ridicule, and he especially wished that Engemann 
should not hear of his engagement until he had seen Marie again. When he remem 
bered her friendliness and her smiles last night he felt tolerably safe, but still it 
seemed wiser not to put himself into competition with a younger man till the affair 
had taken a step in advance. 
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“Tf the litle darling accepts my flow 
ers,” he thought, ** that will be a elincher. 
\ sweet innocent girl like that will not 
take presents from one man while she 
smniles on another.” 

Instead of paving his usual visit to the 
Hotel Beauregard, he actually walked otf 
to Zimmerwald and breakfasted there, 
timing his return so as to reach Berne 
soon after four o clock, the hour at whieh 
the flowers were to be ready, 

He was a little tired with his long walk, 
for the road had been hilly and the sun 
hot, and he sat down to rest in the outer 
shop while the young woman behind the 
counter went ito the green-house beyond 
to feteh the nosegay ¢ there was a look of 
CONSCIOUS pride in her face as she held it 
out for his inspection. 

‘It is beautiful, is it not, monsieur 2 
[am not sure that we have made so fine 
a bouquet this season. Those carnations 
are unique pot flowers, Monsieur Dunel 
lov’s own seedlings, and the roses are 
choice blossoms, and these delicate sprays 
between are very rare. Monsieur may be 
sure that the bouquet will give satisfac 
tion.” Sheturned the big hosegay slowly 
round. ** Will monsieur have the kind 
hess to sav Where it must be sent 7” 

The captain blushed stuffed his 


hands into lis pockets, ‘Nowhere, ma 


demoiselle.” he said, solemnly. in 
tend to carry it myself.” 

The voung woman looked at the cap 
tain and then at the big bouquet, but she 
Was too polite to smile. 

‘Monsieur will wish me to put some 
paper round it 7 she said. 

Loigerot held out lis hand, and taking 
the nosegay from her, he surveyed it with 
satisfaction, 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” he said; seems 
to me, however, that already it las some 
pretty paper round it. If you wrap it up 
you may injure the flowers, mademoiselle, 
and crumple the lace edging. No: | W ill 
take it as it 1s.” 

He handed her the nosegay to hold 
while he felt in his pocket for the price he 
had arranged to pay for it, and then, swell 
ing with the pride he felt in his purchase, 
and eager to see Marie's delight, the cap- 
tain came out of the shop. 

He kept on the opposite side of the street 
from the hotel. The woman who had 
served him came to the door, and stood 
laughing at the short, broad figure stump 
ing along with the huge nosegay carried 


earefully in front Loigerot was not at 
all ashamed of himself, but he wanted t 
avoid Riesen’s shop, and also the chance 
of a meeting with the hairdresser, who 
might be coming round the corner of the 
Beauregard from lis shop in the Korn 
Markt. 

was a happy thought Madame 
Carouge says it is the right thing to give 
a nosegayv.” He putfed out his cheeks 
*]—Llike to do the right thine Lalwavs 
did the right thing in the army. and I 
shall do the right thing in courtship 


Just as he reached the bank. Rudolf 
Engemann came out of it, and seeing Loi 
gerots nosegayv, he Stopped short, 

Hullo, captam he broke inte a 
hearts laugh—‘ what a splendid hosegay ! 
ll wager it’s on its Wav toa fair lady 
and vet vou have passed the Beauregard 
Can 1 guess for whom these tlowers are 
intended 

Loigerot reddened. and moved first 
one foot and then the other, ** You need 
not guess” Loam them to oa 
friend.” He spoke with dignity, and he 
planted his legs wide apart, and stared 
defiantly at Engemann. The yvoune fel 
low’s broad smile had made him feel ri 
diculous. There is nothing for you 
laugh at”—his words came out quickly 
‘Lam carrying these flowers to the lady 
who is to be mv wife.” 

Kngemann took off his hat and made a 
low bow. “You must pardon me, cap 
tain,” he said. ** Please accept my con 
eratulations I was not aware that von 
had any such intentions, vish vou suc 
® 

He was to ask the lady's name, 
but the captain's Impatience would not 
brook further delay: he returned the 
young fellow’s bow, and then crossed the 
street and disappeared under the areade 
He had no wish to let Engemann surprise 
his seeret Until he and Marie appeared 
together in public the captain thought 
there was no occasion to speak of his en 
gagement to any one except Madame Ca 
rouge, 

‘IT must do something for that good 
lady.” he said, slowly. “‘She has been 
very kind. Well, [might offer her abou 
quet—not such a one as this,of course.” He 
looked lovingly at his treasure, and pull 
ed at the tuft of hair on his chin. ** En 
gemann might not like it. Ha! ha! I 
need not trouble myself about him: he 
can only have eyes for his widow. I 
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THE GALLANT CAPTAIN WAS EAGER TO SEI MARIE'S DELIGHT. 


can not for the life of me coneeive why he If the captain had been imaginative he 
was not at the soirée. might have fancied that the burly red 
emblem was ready to burst its three gilt 
buttons in giving him a grip of friendly 
welcome. But it was the old story of eyes 
and no eyes; the captain saw no change 
in the glove. Fo Marie this morning 
it had administered a shock. To her the 


If he does not look 
sharp, my wedding will take place before 
his Is settled.” 

But here he came in sight of the Red 
Glove; the sun fell upon it through the 
archway in front, and the hand looked 
redder and more plethoric than usual. 
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Red Glove had seemed searlet with anger, 
and she could hardly believe that it 


not again pointed at her in moek 


had 


ry. 
Last night Madame Bobineau had sien 
ed to her to enter the house with her, and 
then, when the captain had shaken hands 


with them and had gone upstairs to his 


own rooms, the old woman had escorted 
to her lodging. 
* You must 


yourself, child.” she 


Marie 


hever 


go out at night by 
said; it 


eirl’s character if she is seen out by her 


ruins a 


self in the dark so late as this 

Marie had been very absent to-day, and 
had made more than one mistake in her 
duties, yet Madame Bobineau had only 
smiled. Onee she had shaken her head. 
for Marie had shown kid cloves to a cus 


tomer who aske d for gants de Suede By but 


on the whole the girl was relieved to have 
escaped the scolding she had felt to be 


inevitable. She thought that the party 
must have sweetened Madame Bobineau’s 
temper. 

**Tfsheenjoved itas muchas Idid,no won 


der. What a mistake [ had nearly made! 


I thought I should be miserable and fright 
ened, and that nice old man was so kind! 
[liked himso mueh! It has all given me 
something to think 


ed; she knew that she had been thinkine 


about.” She blush 


far more about Monsieur Envemann than 
of the party; she had so wondered at his 
if he 


Marie that she should have been too 


absence; 
to 
happy. 


had been there, it seemed 


She liked the captain, but she 
wished he would not stare so much: but 
then the Sisters had always told her that 
she must never take up a prejudice against 
any one because of a special manner—a 
manner of which the person was perhaps 
completely uneonscious. 

In the case of Madame Carouge she had 
plainly made a mistake; the widow was 
patronizing, but her kindness in giving 
her the flowers had proved that she did 
not really dislike her 

The door opened, and Marie rose, ready 
to receive a customer. Her eyes were at 
once attracted by the flowers which Cap- 
tain Loigerot carried; she saw them al 
most before she recognized him. 

He stood still and made her a low bow. 

“*T hope I see mademoiselle well,” he 
said. Then to himself,‘ What a little dar 
ling she looks!” Then, coing up to the 
counter, he shook hands with Marie. ‘I 
am sure mademoiselle has slept well, she 
looks so—so bright.” 
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He stopped abrupt- 
No 
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lv; he 


to @ive 


hbegwan to be nervous. How was he 
her the flowers? He should have 
asked Madame Carouge tie cleared his 
throat with an effort, and at the sound 


the door of communication opened, and in 
came Madame Bobineau. 
(rood day, monsieur; it isso yery kind 


of monsieur to eall.” she said, faw ningly 


** Merey, what beautiful flowers!’ 
sigh of relief, 


Loigerot Pave 
ed to Marie. 


think these flowers beautiful 


and turn 


‘T) 
Woes Mademoiselle also 


said, 


} 
he 


putling out his words, and keeping his eves 


on her face, which was now full of admi 
ration. 

‘They are lovely,” the girl said. 
did not know that there wer ich bear 


‘ 
} 1] 
bent forward to smell 


tiful flowers.” She 
them. 
The captain held out the nosegay 


* Mademoiselle, they are yours, if vou will 
do me the great 


honor of ace pling them 
She did 


take the instead, 


she presse d her hands nervously together 


hot 


flowers: 


and looked at the captain to see if he 


in earnest. 


were 


They are your and he 


pressed the nosegay into her hands. 


} 
he repeated, 


“Oh, monsieur, how kind, how ver 
kind !"—her eves swam with tears as she 
looked at him. ‘1 don’t know how to 
thank you; and then she hid her face in 
the tlowers 


pulled at the tuft of hair on 
“Sweet, innocent creature!” he 

He had an idea that the eor 
rect thing would be for him to kiss Marie 


his chin, ! 


murmured, 


but at the same time she looked so uneon 
feared to alarm her. He 
glanced appealingly at Madame Bobineau 

Monsieur is 


scious that he 


indeed kind 


said that 
worthy woman. ‘You owe him many 
thanks, Marie.” 
rhe Ce plain drew 1), and plan 
ed his feet still farther from one another 


** Mademoiselle’ he spoke very slow 
ly; he felt that this was a 
tence 


pregnant 
-**T should say Mademoiselle Marie 
You havethank 
ed me in the most marked 2nd also in the 


best possible way by accepting this smal] 


Pevrolles, Lam delighted. 


offering. Mademoiselle has eratilied me 
more than I ean say.” 

He had been drawing out a huge red 
and yellow silk pocket-handkerchief, and 
now he buried his nose in it. 

Marie” 


be in a hurry 


Madame Bobineau seemed to 
‘will you go to the kiteh- 
en and get some water? You will find a 


iad 

4 


glass vase there which wil] hold your nose 
gay It is a shame to keep such flowers 
out of water.” 

with her 
burying her face in the flowers as she went. 


Marie went away treasure, 
She had not felt so happy since she came 
to Berne. She longed to kiss them every 
one, they were such lovely living compan- 
ions. She could not vet realize that they 
were her own 

Madame Bobineau came so close up to 
the captain that he felt just a little nerv 
Could it be part of the programme 
that he had to kiss the guardian of his 
future wife ¢ He looked at the grim face 
now very near his, and he retreated a step. 

** Diable!” he said 
toad.” 


OUS, 


as soon kiss a 


Madame Bobineau’s humility being only 
skin-deep, she was quite unconscious of 
his repugnance. 

** Monsieur,” she whispered, ** you must 
be very cautious; Marie is not prepared, 
She is very shy, very childish, and your 
face 1s too expressive.” 

“Confound it, madame!” 
quickiy enough now—‘'a 
help his looks at such a time. 
her, now, vou might have 

She put her skinny fingers on his arm. 

‘| hear her coming, monsieur; do not 
weaken the impression you have 


he spoke 
fellow can't 


If I'd kissed 


made, by an imprudence.” 
Then [may not kiss her 
She raised her hands in protest; then as 
Marie pushed open the glass door the old 
woman looked meaningly at the captain, 
kissed the back of her own 


and brown, 


shrivelled hand. 


It seemed to 


Mari 


1 
enoucn., 


that she had not 
She placed the 

glass with the nosegay carefully on the 

counter, and then she turned to him. 


ked hi 
Lhanked tum 


‘Thank you ever so much, monsieur; 
Al, 


her shining eves were so full 


I never had such a nosegay before. 


monsieur” 


of gratitude that Loigerot drew nearer; 
he thought he might at least take her 
hand—"t you are so kind,” she said, ‘‘as 


kind to me as if vou were my father.” 
Loigerot started, and then bowed stiff 
ly to hide his confusion. 


**Mademoiselle is—easy to please.” 
‘*Morbleu! this is harder work than 
storming the Redan.” he thought. ‘I 


must go and fortify myself at the café.” 
He bowed to Madame Bobineau and to 
Marie. ‘‘Ar madame,” 
and he left the shop 


re voir, he said, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
RUDOLF HEARS 


NEWS. 

THE bright summer afternoon had be 
come more beautiful, the hardness of the 
blue sky had softened, and though the 
sunbeams shot volleys of brilliant light 
from between the tree stems, lone shad 
ows fell across the avenue, and gave a 
party-colored effect to the three young 
men who walked along it in the direction 
of Berne. 

His fellow - clerks, Christen and 
Wengern, had met Engemann at the Enge, 
and were walking home with him. As 
they came down through the slanting 
shadows, sometimes Rudolf would be al 
most eclipsed by the gloom, while the two 
others were revealed with startline dis 
tinctness as the clear sunshine lit up their 
red, good-tempered faces and straw hats 
then, in turn, they sank into obscurity 
and Engemann was clearly revealed, tal! 
and strong-looking, but with just now a 
perplexed expression on liis usually serenc 
face. 

It seems as if big men, as a rule, have 
little talent for intrigue or contrivances. 
Engemann wanted to get rid of his com 
and yet he could hit upon no de 
vice by which to do it. He shrank from 
showing his desire to be quit of them; it 
might vex them, he thought; also he fear 
ed to make them suspicious. 


two 


panions, 


**Somewhere hereabouts,” said young 
Christen, whose slight bovish figure made 
a strong contrast to his tall, robust com 
panion, ‘‘is the Bower of Bliss, in which 
our fair widow lived in old Carouge’s 
time. I believe the fellow was a regular 
Turk, and kept her shut up here with « 
duenna,” 

‘He wasn't a Turk, then,” said Wen 
gern: ‘that’s a confusion of ideas, and 
he would have had a choice of wives if he 
had been a Turk. But where is this re 
treat? One ought to find it out.” 

He gave a furtive look at Engemann: 
but the latter was staring at the river fai 
below the green bank and the road which 
lay between. He scemed not to 
heard Wengern’s suggestion. 


have 


He had, however, heard it distinetly, 
and his thoughts were full of Madam 
Carouge. In these last days she had faded 
out of his reveries. Her glowing beauty 


and the dark, bewitching sweetness of her 
liquid eyes had been replaced by a pure 
pale face with a color as faint as the blush 
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on an early rose; and clear gray truthful 
eves seemed to look at him, full of the un 
shrinking candor of childhood But in 
thinking of Marie, Engemann was con 
scious of a different kind of contemplation 
from that evoked by the glowing image of 
the widow. He did not think so much of 
Marie’s looks. Although he did not remind 
himself that the question of companion 
ship had been one of the obstacles that 
had held him back from the beautiful 
widow, he knew that this young girl 
fully realized this idea. Engemann did 
not consciously think about love for either 
of them; but he felt that if he could af 
ford io marry, he could go through life 
happily with Marie. His only fear would 
be the difficulty of winning love from so 
young and shy a creature. 

His companions’ talk now brought back 
vividly a vision of Madame Carouge—and 
Rudolf felt shocked by a sudden sense of 
ingratitude. Onealways receives a mental 
shock in finding that a quality on which 
one has prided one’s self is wanting, or that 
a defect especially distasteful is present in 
one’s mental constitution. Engemann de 
spised caprice, and yet he now felt convict- 
ed of it. He could give absolutely no val 
id reason for the sudden slackening of his 
interest in his beautiful friend. Only a 
week ago her image had pursued him so 
persistently that he had had to banish it by 
a strong effort so that it might not interfere 
with business, and now— _ He felt much 
self-contempt as he recalled the occasions 
lately when he had been glad to talk to 
Riesen or to some other acquaintance as he 
came down the hotel stairs, so as to give 
himself an excuse for shirkine an inter 
view to which a few days before he had 
looked forward with eagerness. 

He did not attempt self-deception; he 
knew very well that it was the sight of 
Marie, and the impression made on him 
by her sweet, innocent ways, by her charm 
ing simplicity and frankness, that had 
chilled his warm feeling for Madame Ca 
rouge. But he told himself, sternly, this 
was no valid reason, it was mere caprice, 
as unmanly as it was contemptible in any 
man. His head sank with shame on his 
breast as he remembered that in his own 
case it was aggravated by the kindnesses 
which this beautiful woman had shown 
him. 

He had known her for six months, 
and from the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance he had accepted benefits from her. 
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When le came a stranger to Berne it was 
Madame Carouge who had found him his 
comfortable lodging at the Red Glove 
and when he told her that his means were 
limited, she had arranged the price fon 
him, and had induced Madame Bobineau 
to lower her terms 

Indeed, the widow had taken all lis 
troubles on herself. She had lent him 
books, had asked himasa favor to use the 
free admissions sent to her for concerts and 
other entertainments, on the plea that her 
mourning prevented her from using them 
Last, but certainly before all the rest, he 
had once esteemed her kindness in admit 
ting him as an especially favored visitor to 
those quiet talks in the glass-fronted parlor. 
Lately these had searcely been mere talks. 
Engemann remembered, and he reddened 
at the recollection, that he had stood gazing 
at her, wondering at and enjoying the 
sight of her beauty, as she leaned back 
with languid grace on her sofa, her dark 
lashes resting on her velvet cheeks, then 
raised suddenly with a wonderful glance, 
its fire quenched at once in liquid softness 
as she met his eyes fixed on hers The 
young fellow could only liken the eves of 
Madame Carouge to those of the Princess 
in the fairy tale. 


Yes, he had behaved heartlessly toward 


her; he had been most neglectful. He 
would go and see her this evening. 
Enegemann—he started, and both the 


young fellows laughed, for the y had been 
watching his troubled face—‘* why were 
you not at the party last night 

What party ?” 

‘What! you have not even heard 
Christen rubbed his hands. ** Why, your 
friend Madame Carouge gave a party last 
night. What have vou done to the fair 
widow that she should not invite you with 
the rest of her friends 7” 

Engemann was surprised, but he an 
swered, quietly: I suppose Madame Ca 
rouge is at liberty to invite whom she 
pleases. Were you present 

‘*No; we heard of it from Lenoir. He 
says it was a small affair. Riesen and his 
wife and Captain Loigerot were the only 
guests, except your old witch of a landlady 
and her shop-girl. It is mysterious. | 
think the widow might have asked a 
young man or two, if it was only for the 
sake of that pretty little girl.” 

Engemann stared; the idea of Madame 
Bobineau at a party was ridiculous. 

‘That chatter-box Lenoir was joking,” 
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he said; ‘‘ he was stufling vou to see how 
much vou would both swallow.” 
Aha!” Christen laughed. **The grapes 
are sour, my friend; you must find them 
Why, we all con 


sidered you as cood as betrothed to ma 


very sour, | am sure. 


dame.” 
‘T have already told you, Christen” 
‘that I will 


not have this nonsense talked about me. 


Kngeemann spoke sternly 


You have no right to couple any womans 
name with mine. I tell you vou are al 
together mistaken.” 

He fixed his blue eves on the young fel 
low, and Christen shrank from the ¢] 


eam 

he saw in them. Wengern, however, in 

terfered 
‘Come, said, 


coolly, “it is all very well to say * I will, 


come, Engemann,” he 
and J will not,” when the fellow you say it 
to is half your size. Christen’s is only a 
bit of chaff; and, afterall, a man must pay 
for what he gets, whether it is success with 
any 
iivery one in the town knows that the 
I don't 
he laughed 
angry and blame 
Christen for chatting you. 


a woman or other kind of suecess. 
widow favors you among us all. 
blame vou for winning her” 
‘but don’t you be 
Come along, 
Heinrich; he would rather be alone.” 
They both pulled off their straw hats, 
and walking quickly on, they turned into 
a road that led them down beside the river. 
Rudolf Engemann stood still. He was 
very angry for some minutes; then, as the 
fumes cleared, his judgment asserted it 
self, and he felt like a fool. 
‘IT have offended 
would not ask me. 


her, then, and she 
No; she is too kind 
and gentle to be angry. She did not ask 
me because she thought I should not care 
to 20,” 

He set his teeth hard as he went briskly 
into Berne. Walking up the Spitalgasse, 
in cool shadow now, for the tall houses 
made it impossible for the sun to reach the 
street, he remembered that the flippant 
young fellow had said Madame Bobineau 
and Marie were at the party. As he passed 
the Red Glove he looked in at the shop 
window. Marie was there, but he could 
not see her face: it was hidden in a bou- 
quet of flowers that stood on the counter. 
She was leaning over them. She seemed 
to be actually kissing the blossoms. 


‘Poor little thing! one sees she has 


been bred in the country,” he thought; 
and he entered the house and went up- 
stairs to his rooms 
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He brushed his hair with extra care — 
parted not quite in the middle—if he had 
not kept it closely cropped it would have 
curled all over his head, not in close wool], 
As he 
brushed the hair the rich gold-color glow 
ed, and his blue eyes were almost black 


curls, but in seulpturesque curves. 


the pupils had so dilated with the eager 
ness with which he thought of Madame 
Carouge. 

He reddened while he told himself that 
he had never atfected any warmer feeling 
than friendship for her; and he wished 
their acquaintance to continue on its pr 
She had always acted like a 
friend toward him, and he would try to 
show his gratitude. 

It was a relief to find that Wengern and 
were not at the table Dhéte 
There had been a crowd of new arrivals 
and Kngemann found his place oceupied 


sent basis. 


Christen 


He was moved too far away from Captain 
Loigerot to give an opportunity of talking 
to him. 

He left the table early. He was anx 
ious not to miss Madame Carouge, and it 
was possible that some of these new 
comers, many of whom were ladies, might 
wish to speak to her as soon as dinner was 
quite Over. 

Madame Carouge was anxiously wait 
ing for him; she knew by a secret previ 
sion he would come, and although she had 
resolved to receive him coldly, she could 
not banish the gladness that sounded in 
her voice and smiled at him from her eyes 
and lips. 

‘*Tam glad to see you, monsieur.”? Then 
she straightened her lips, and tried to re 
member his avoidance of her. 

‘You can not be more glad than I am, 
madame.” He kept the soft hand in his 
warm clasp an instant. ‘It seems so long 
since I have seen vou. I came to look 
for you twice, but you were absent.” 

She was so glad, so very glad, to be able 
to forgive him for his seeming neglect. 
Engemann felt that he had never seen 
anything so lovely as the look she gave 
him now. 

‘T am very sorry I missed you, and | 
feel guilty respecting you, monsieur.” 

There was, he thought, a touching peni 
tence in her rich voice. 

can hardly fancy that, madame; 
debt is, | assure you, on my side.” 

She had been standing while she talked 
to him, and he had remained near the 
doorway. Now, with a rapid glance at 
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the clock opposite her, she pointed to a 
chair just behind the door which opened 
toward her sofa. 

‘lam going to tell you—she seated 
herself, and smiled with happiness when 
she saw that he imitated her—*' that I in 
vited a few friends last night. I feel vou 
inay justly wonder why I left you out.” 
She paused, and swiftly ¢laneed at him, 
but his face only showed deep attention. 
‘The truth is,” had a 


she went on, ** I 


litthe plan in my mind with which your 


presence might have interfered.” 

‘Really ?” 

Kngemanun felt puzzled, troubled too, 
without finding out the reason: for, as has 
been said, his perception was not rapid. 

‘You have, I think, seen Mademoiselle 
Peyrolles, the young relation who has 
come to live with Madame Bobineau ?” 

Engemann felt it a little difficult to 
keep his eyes steady, she looked at him so 
keenly; he merely bent his head in an 
swer. 

** Have you seen her lately, monsieur 
The tone of her voice roused him, it Was so 
different from her usual way of speaking. 

“No,” he said. Oh ves; [ saw her 
just now as I passed the shop; but her face 
was buried in a nosegay,” he added, with 
a smile. 

Madame Carouge got up quickly and 
went to the window, as if she thought 
some one was awaiting her there. She 
felt stung almost to an outburst of jealous 
anger by this avowal that he actually 
cared to look at Marie. 

In a moment, however, it flashed upon 
her that he had made it easier for her to 
tell her news. She turned on him with a 
bright smile—the clock warned her that 
she must not delay. 

“You met Captain Loigerot to-day 
with a nosegay, | think?’ she said, fix- 
ing her eyes on his face. 

Engemann laughed. 

Yes; Lsaw him making a sight of him- 
self carrying an enormous nosegay.” 

But as he spoke he remembered Marie 
over the flowers, and his laughter ended. 

“Ah! do not laugh at him. I admire 
his simple devotion; but I forgot that you 
are not in his secret. Did he tell you to 
whom he was carrving those flowers ?” 

She grew pale and then red as she 
spoke. look had 
changed, his blue eyes gleamed with an 
ger. Yes, there could be no mistake about 
the expression that darkened them. 


Engemaun’s troubled 


“Do you mean to sav—" he began 
Madame Carouge raised her evebrows 

slightly. 

of the 


She was listening to the slam 
doors above, and the footsteps of 
some diners could be heard coming down 
the stone stairease, 

“*T will tell vou, because | ani sure Vou 
Il mean that Monsieur Loi 


gerot greatly admires this poor little Ma 


are d 


screet 
rie, and has, in short, declared his wish to 
Madame Bobinenu to mnarry her need 
hardly say that the young person is vers 
glad and grateful. Surely 
now call this attention of 
ridiculous 


is monstrous.” 


vou will not 


tie Captains 
Is much 


Worse than ridiculous, it 


Engvemann said, rudely 
breaking in on her speech. ‘t Why, he is 
old enough to be her father.” 

She gave him such a pitying smile. 

** That is how it looks to vou and to me 
but it is not surprising to find that things 
appear quite differently when viewed uw 
der a different light. I tell 
inonsieur, how a buzz of 


“no, not 


could Vou, 
a young girl” 
voices sounded outside 


now,” 
she said, quickly. 


plain, however, 
that this poor little shop-girl does not fee! 
the disparity of age as we might feel it: 
she accepts it willingly; she does not think 
our friend ridiculous, [assure you. You 
should have seen her last night; she look 
ed charming, though, indeed, she had not 
a word for any one but her admirer; she 
sat beside him, apart from us all, talking 
and laughing all the evening. 
lightful to see her happiness.” 

Rudolph rose; he could not trust him 
self to answer. 


It was dé 


He heard steps coming 
nearer and nearer; next moment the round 
beaming face of Captain Loigerot appear 
ed in the doorway. 

Congratulate him,” the widow whis 
pered, 

‘*Not now,” he answered, in the same 
tone; “*T will take another opportunity 
Good-evening, madame.” 

He nodded to Loigerot and passed out 
of sight. 

** Well, madame, it goes well.” The 
captain was rubbing his hands, and look 
ing broader and more beaming than ever, 
Then, recollecting himself: ‘tT hope you 
have recovered from last night’s fatigues, 
madame.” 

** Perfectiy, thank you. I am glad 
you have prospered. Then she looked 
over his head, thankful to see Moritz in 


advance of a tall, high-nosed, elderly En 


' 


(dz 


lish Mees, who looked capable of walking 
** Monsieur,” said Ma 
vou, 


over the captain, 


dame Carouge, “lL will not detain 


[ have the honor of wishing you good 


evening.” 
> 
CHAPTER X XI. 
THE CAPTAIN TO THE RESCUE 


MARIE had been so used to syinpathy 

f Madame Bobineau had shown her 
any affection she would now have gone 
but the girl 
young and inexperienced that she had a 
dread of ridicule, and she had not been 


long enough accustomed to her old cous 


to he 4 for counsel ; Was sO 


in’s repelling ways to have overcome the 
timidity they had created. 

Captain Loigerot had returned later, 
and liad chatted pleasantly to her and to 
the old he took lis 
leave he bent over the girl’s hand and 


woman; but when 


kissed it, 

At this Marie had grown ved till her 
eves seemed scorched by her flaming 
cheeks; then she looked at Madame Bobi 
neau: but she had turned her back and 
was following the captain out of the shop. 

She stood talking to him on the door 
step, and then went in next door to pay a 
visit to her friend the pastry-cook, and 
when she 
with two frosted cakes which she said the 


came in she presented Marie 


mistress of the cake shop had sent her. 
She made no remark about the packet un 
der her arm, which had really been given 
her for her ‘little cousin.” Madame Bo 
bineau considered that Marie was getting 
more than was eood for her—there was 
no need to spoil her. She had intended to 
give the girl a few hints with regard to 
her behavior toward the captain, but as 
she looked in Marie's face she changed 
her mind, and at once retreated to her 
parlor. 

By the time they met at supper the girl 
had decided not to confide her vexation. 

‘T must depend myself,” 
‘‘Tamoldenough. Afterall, the 
It is only be 


she 


thought: 
old man meant no harm. 
cause no one ever kissed my hand before 
that I mind so much.” 

But next morning she would not go out 
to the Muntz Platz to gaze at her beloved 
mountains, she so feared to meet the eap- 
tain there, 

As she went into the glove shop, the 
flowers, which she had left, by Madame 
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Bobineau’s advice, on the counter, seemed 
at once to give her a loving weleome and 
to reproach her for her ingratitude. 

She wished now she had gone out to 
at the mountains. The 
was so bright and clear that they would 
have been plainly visible. She dusted 
her counter and Madame Bobineau’s desk 
and the shelves and boxes, and then she 
sut down and enjoyed the sight of her nose 
gay. Some of the roses had opened since 
vesterday, and were yet more beautiful, 


look morning 


While the fragrance and the color of all 
seemed to turn the dull commonplace shop 
into a sort of paradise. 

Marie drew one half-opened pink rose 
vently from the rest, and fastened it near 
her throat so that she could smell it. She 
did not realize the sudden brightening it 
gave to her poor brown gown, and how 
charmingly it matched the delicate color 
in her cheek. 

When Madame Bobineau came to call 
her in to breakfast, she exclaimed, loudly : 
How beautiful those flowers are yet! 
how sweet they smell!  Merey, Marie, 
vou are fortunate; it is not every girl 
who meets with such attention; but then 
she went 


*Sueh 


he is wealthy, the captain is,” 
on, as she saw Marie listening. 
a gift as this is nothing to him; he has 
a country house, and a garden, and an 
orchard, and an olive-vard, and a wood, 
and land besides.” 

* And is his garden near Berne?” Ma 
rie’s eves sparkled. ** Do you think, ma 
dame,” she went on, timidly, ** that those 
beautiful flowers came from his garden 7?” 

Madame Bobineau shrugged her shoul 


ders and pushed out her lower lip. ** You 
little simpleton ! Come to breakfast,” she 
said, in so derisive a tone that Marie 


shrank into herself with conscious igno 
rance, 

As soon as she was seated at breakfast, 
Madame Bobineau went on, with her 
mouth full of bread: Why, child, you 
ought to learn the value of things. Such 
flowers as you have there are not grown 
out-of-doors; the may be, but the 
delicate ones come from a glass house, 
and I'll be bound the carnations grew un 
der shelter. You have only to look at 
the arrangement of the 
sure that the captain paid a pretty price 
for it—five or six frances, [ll wager. You 
did not thank him half enough,” she 
said, plunging her spoon into a brown- 
looking mass, which she called pear mar- 


roses 


nosegay to be 


= 
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malade, but which Marie thought tasted 
like furniture polish; it was, however, 
reputed wholesome, and it saved butter 
and honey, and Marie had learned by this 
time that she was expected to eat it. 

She did not answer the old woman’s re 
proach; she sat trying to decide whether 
she had been wanting in gratitude to the 
captain, for she was not disposed to take 
Madame bBobineau’s view of a subject. 

By dinner time she had come to the 
conclusion that she would not thank Cap 
tain Loigerot again, but that she would be 
extra kind to him on his next visit. She 
did not like the thought that he had spent 
so much her, but it eX- 
tremely kind of him to have tried to give 
her pleasure. 

No one came this afternoon to the Red 
Glove. Marie had her flowers to look at, 
and she was full of pleasant anticipation, 
for Madame Bobineau had promised to 
her to the Sehiinzli. 
That too would be a pleasure suggested 
It seemed to Marie 
that his influence must have had 
thing to do with the extraordinary change 
in Madame Bobineau’s behavior. 


money on Was 


take morrow to 
by the kind captain. 


some 


She was 
certainly not lovable, but she had left 
off scolding and saying the eruel, bitter 
things which had at first frozen the girl 
into a dull silence foreign to her nature 
Just now the old woman had even smiled 
when she came into the shop. 

“Go and get me some snuff with this, 
there’s a good child,” she said, putting 
some money into Marie's hand. 

Marie went out and bought the snutf at 
a shop not far from the Red Glove, and 
coming back she wondered whether Mon- 
sieur Engemann would go to the Sehiinz- 
li to-morrow. She had thought of him 
all day yesterday. She deeided that he 
was not marry Madame Ca- 
rouge; his absence from the soirée had 
eonvinced her that Madame 
mistaken about this. 
time the girl had 


cousin careless 


going to 


sobineau was 
In a very short 
discovered that her 
about trath, and 
smilingly she told herself that Madame 
Bobineau had got up this little deception 
to prevent her from becoming interested 
in her young lodger. Certainly, as Marie 
owned to herself, the idea that was 
going to marry a rich woman older than 
he was had chilled the strong attraction 
she had felt toward him last Sunday at 
the Bear Pit. But since then each time 
she had seen him his manner had been 


Was 


he 


kinder; there had been in it something 
special, quite different from the manner 
of any one else, and certainly she liked 
him had 
It was a relief to think he was not 
going to the rich 
wished to see him again. 


better than any one she ever 


seen. 
marry widow. She 

She opened tie shop door and stood 
still 


its fulfillment. 


it seemed as if her wish had created 
Monsieur Engemann was 
standing beside the counter looking fixed] y 
at the eaptain’s nosegay 

Marie’s heart beat quickly: she did not 
truth, 
at her eves, 


how glad her faee was: in 
heart was looking out 
and if Rudolf had 


jealous anger he 


know 
her 
been blinded by 
truth 
But he was beside 
himself with anger, and he attributed the 
sweet glad look to vanity, a mere desire 
Madame C 


torn a veil from his consciousness, and in 


hot 
would have read 


and love too in them. 


to attract. arouge’s news had 
a moment of agony he had learned that 
loved. Never before had he felt to 
ward any woman what he now felt for this 


he 


callous, mercenary girl who was going to 
He had felt an 
need of self-restraint, and had 
scarcely spoken to any one all day. His 
fellow-clerks decided that the widow had 
given him the sack, and that the disap- 
pointment had upset his liver, for he could 


sell herself to Loigerot. 
absolute 


noteat his breakfast, and he looked wreteh 
edly ill. At last reaction came; he made 
up his mind that he was a fool to believe 
in the report of others. He resolved to 
go to the Red Glove and ask Marie if she 
really lad promised herself to the cap 
tain; but while he stood in the shop wait 
ing for her his resolve lost its firmness 

By what right could he ask such a ques 
tion? He had given Marie 
suppose he loved her—if, indeed, he 
loved her before he heard this news. 
had felt 
derstood him, and it was his faith in her 


no Cause Lo 
had 
He 


Without owning it that she un 


liking for him that had made it so impos 


sible for him to believe that she could 


promise herself to Loigerot, but the sight 
of the nosegay had overwhelmed him. 


‘*T have the honor of saying good-day, 
mademoiselle;” and he pulled off his hat 
ceremoniously. 

Marie wondered he did not shake hands. 
The sudden glow that had come 
of him turned cold, and left her timid. 
She was conscious of a change in him, 
but she could not guess at its cause. 
thought the best way would be to ask if 


at sight 


she 
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she had vexed him. She looked up at 


him, and she saw that his eves were fixed 
on her nosegay. In her fear she uttered 
the worst words she could have chosen: 


Are 


sieutr 


they not beautiful flowers, mon 
She looked conscious and shy as 
she raised the vase that he might smell the 
roses. 


Beautiful! 
‘7 do not care for them.” 


Oh ves.” He drew away. 

He walked across the shop, and while 
Marie stood pale and disconcerted by his 
abruptness, Madame Bobineau came bus 
tling forward. Rudolf did not see her at 
first. He stood battling with his anger; in 
his heart he was calling Marie an artful 
flirt, no better than any ordinary shop-girl. 
If she did not mean to encourage the cap) 
He 
longed to unmask her, and tell her what 
her 


tain she would not cherish his gifts. 


he thought of conduct. Heavens! 


now he looked again he saw she was wear- 


ing one of the roses at her throat! 


**Good- morning, monsieur.” well 
known harsh voice said at his elbow. 
** How well vou look this morning! Do 


you think we shall have a fine day to- 


morrow, monsieur’ hope so, for am 
roing in the evening to the Sehiinzl with 
Marie, and if it is fine and clear we shall 
see the sun set on the Alps.” 
*T hope the weather may be as fine as 
Engemann did not 
he saw that 


you wish, madame.” 
Marie, but 
bending over the obnoxious nosegay ; her 


look at she was 
face was actually hidden by the blossoms. 
‘By Heaven! she is kissing those flowers 
under my eyes!” the angry young fellow 
said to himself, 

Really Marie had begun to ery with 


vexation; she was sure now that Monsieur 
Kngemann was angry with her, and she 
should never know why; she had lost the 
chance of an explanation with him; he 
would go away still angry with her. She 
felt desperate. 

‘*You are very kind,” she heard Ma 
dame Bobineau say, in answer to his wish; 
‘but [ think you also have a special rea 
son for desiring a fine Sunday.” 

Marie saw how slvly the old woman 


looked at Monsieur Engemann. 


‘T, madame? Oh ves: Iam going to 
Thun with Monsieurand Madame Riesen.” 
fhe girl again bent her face into the 
flowers, and listened intently. 
Madame laughed. ‘* Aha! 
mousieur, we have heard all about it: we 


know who else is going to Thun with vou, 


Bobine au 
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and we wish the happy pair a happy day; 
don’t we, child ?” 

Marie looked up, puzzled, while Enge 
mann, moved by asudden impulse, turned 


and gazed at her. She forced a smile 
Yes.” she said. simply. have heard 


that Thun is a beautiful place: is it not, 
monsieur?” 


Rudolf asked himself what she meant 


by this. 
Madame Bobineau stood fidgeting, with 
an anxious look on her face; then she 


moved quickly to the shop door, and beck 
oned. She had seen the captain pass the 
shop, and she guessed that he would go up 
to his rooms before he presented himself, 
**Come in, monsieur,” she said; ‘* you are 
wanted.” 

It seemed the Red 
Glove that Monsieur Engemann looked a 
Marie in a way she had not expected, and 


to the mistress of 


that the captain’s presence at such a june 
ture would prt matters ona right footing. 

Meantime 
swered the girl’s question, 


Monsieur) Engemann an 

Yes, maudemoiselle, the lake is beau 
tiful.” he 
stopped to clear his throat before he went 
then he looked at the nose 
wish vou happiness also,” he 
said, bitterly. °° You love tlowers, I see.” 

His tone frightened her again, 

“Why is he so angry?” she thought; 
then, in a timid voice, ** Monsieur, J 


voice was hoarse, and 
on speaking: 


She raised her eyes to his just as Mae 
dame Bobineau came back, with the cap 
tain at her heels. 

Loigerot bowed all round; then he went 
and stood between his tall friend and Ma 
rie, and the girl felt that her last hope was 
over. A sudden feeling of dislike made 
her turn away from the captain, but Enge 
mann judged that this was confusion at 
the sight of her lover. 

**Aha, my friend,” the captain said, 
smiling, 
I congratulate you.” shook his head, 
and tried to look roguish.  ** I hope you 
and your charming widow will have a 
fine day at Thun to-morrow. You are a 
lucky fellow. Morblew! you have thrown 


‘I have heard news about you; 


double-sixes.”” He laughed slowly. Then 
he edged himself closer, and said, in a 
lower voice: **And I too—am T not i 


lucky fellow? Do you not congratulate 
me, my friend ?” 

He pointed to Marie, and laid his finger 
on his coarse mustache. 
nonsense !” 


Nonsense ! Engemann 


pushed past him impatiently, and went 
out of the shop, while Marie stood press- 
She felt be- 
understand the 
meaning of the talk she had heard, un- 
less, indeed, it meant that Madame Bobi 
neau had been right, after all. 

The captain laughed loudly. 


ing one hand on her heart 
wildered; she could not 


** He's off like a shell, madame. Well, 
knew fast 


enough what all those private talks over 


well, he can’t stand a joke. | 


Madame Carouge’s desk would end in. 
But it will be an excellent marriage: he 
and our beautiful widow will make a fine 


couple.” 


Marie stood violently trembling. She 
could not tell what ailed her, but she 
longed to run away and hide herself 
She searcely heard Madame Bobineau 


say, 
‘Yes, thev are well matched 
not be better.” 


could 


The captain walked across the shop, his 
hands stuffed into his pockets, while Ma- 
dame With a 


regaled herself 


huge pinch of snuff. 


Bobineau 


Loigerot went on: **T have had my sus- 
picions for some time past. I have al- 
ways had a keen eye for this sort of thing, 
a sort of instinct, may say. Well, he’s 
a worthy young fellow, and he will make 
a devoted husband ; 
handsome. 


and she is rich and 
Does not mademoiselle econ- 
sider Madame Carouge handsome 7” 

He went up to Marie. 

Her eves were wild as she looked at 
him. ‘* yes, monsieur, I think so.” 
“Tf he would only go!” she thought, des 
perately. must run awav if he stands 
there staring at me. I don’t like him 
half as well as I did at the party.” 

The captain turned pompously to Ma- 
dame Bobineau. 

** May I be permitted,” he said, gravely, 
“to salute mademoiselle 7” 

The old woman nodded and smiled, but 
she answered, in a whisper: 

‘Only her hand. She is not very well 
to-day, but take no notice.” 

He went up to Marie and took her hand. 
As he bent his head to it, she pulled it 
away. 

He looked at her; then he gave her an 
adoring smile. 
dove,” he 
angel!” 

Then he went back to Madame Bobi 
neau, while the girl said to herself, ‘* What 
does it all mean ?7—oh, what does it mean 2” 


“Sweet and shy, like a 


murmured. ‘*Ah, she 


is an 
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Madame” 


most 


the 
manner—"* | 


captain spoke in his 


pompous believe the 
correct thing is for me to attend you and 
mademoiselle to high mass to-morrow. — | 

aw propose to my self to call in order 
to escort you. Au 


made lle demain.” 


revoir, madame, et 


He nade many bows, and then, kissing 
his fingers to Marie, he departed. 


= 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AT THUN. 


THERE was no mistake about the sun 


shine. It blazed down with an intense. 


scorching radiance. — It about 


ten o'clock, so one could vive a tolerably 


Was now 
correct guess as to the sun's power a fow 
hours later. The arcades in front of the 
houses partly bathed it, but through the 


openings it shone fiercely on every per 
son and thing that came in its wav. 


The 
atinosphere throbbed with the force of 
its rays; they seemed to rejoice the broad 
face of the clock on the old tower beside 
the hotel; the gilt hand on the dial elit 
tered: the red the 
Fountain looked ruddier than ever, 
and the water in the basin below him felt 
tepid, 

At this moment Monsieur and Madame 
Riesen emerged from the arcade on the 
same side as the Hotel Beauregard; they 


ogre on Kindlifres 


seh 


actually ran across the open space which 
intervened, to escape the scorching heat, 
for though each of them carried a brown 
holland green-lined sun-shade, they had 
neglected to open these. 

**Mein Gott!” 


Riesen stopped to wipe 
his face—‘'this is too much; if there were 


not an awning to the boat, we could not 
venture on the lake to-day Aha! 
morning, Monsieur Engemann. 


“wood 
Am Lnot 
a true prophet? Is the day fine enough 
to please you ?” 

Engemann nodded and smiled, and then 
he greeted Madame Riesen. 

“So glad to see Her dull, flat 
face was full of effusive politeness as she 


vou 


To herself, as she led the 
way into the hotel and up the stairs, she 
was saying, ‘* Poor young fellow 


shook hands. 


!aregu 
lar victim to that vain widow; and she'll 
get tired of him; as soon as they are mar 
ried she'll want a fresh admirer—that she 
will: I know her.” 

Looking up, she saw her hostess stand 


: 
— 

> 
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iob 


HARPEI 


ng 


at the open door of the salle @ man 
yer, and instantly the most adoring smile 
spre ad over her face. 
“How charming you look, dear Ma 
dame Carouge!” she said, 
And it was true; Madame Carouge look- 
than 


la reve 


ed more usually attractive. She 


black hat which 
over her face, and gave it a 


wore a threw a 


hadow be 
viteching charm. 

The salle at this hour was vaeant: vis 
itors breakfasted either in their rooms or 
in the breakfast-room below, and Madame 
Carouge led the way to the coolest corner 
of the Here was a round ta 
ble spread for four, and erowned with a 


long room, 


vlowing pyramid of peaches and grapes. 

Riesen’s grave face beamed, and he lick 
ed his colorless lips. 

believe, my friends’—he looked at 
the widow—"* J may call myself the com- 
mander of this expedition, and | give you 
all notice that if we mean to travel by the 
eleven-o'clock train we have no time to 
we must not talk while we eat.” 

but to Kugéne,” his wife 
“and he is the one who 
is sure to talk with his mouth full. I tell 
him he will choke himself some day.” 


spare: 


said, mockingly, 


listen 


The clockmaker might have spared his 
warning. Neither Madame Carouge nor 
Rudolf Engemann was inelined to talk. 
The widow's thoughts were full of words 
which she fully hoped to speak by-and-by. 
if she did not speak them, life would be 
very dreary, empty of the hope that had 
kept her thoughts fixed on this day. She 
had so longed for it to come, and now it 
was here, and she and Rudolf Engemann 
were to spend it together. 

Her blood ran riotously through her 
veins; a rich color glowed on her cheeks; 
she dared not trust herself to talk. Her 
suests were drinking champagne, but she 
scarcely sipped at the glass which Mo- 
ritz had filled for her. 
laughed for joy. 


She could have 
But this was only a part 
of her mood; it was as varied as the etfect 
the sunshine on the areades and the 

What if the day 
Rudolf Engemann 
only eared for its enjoyment as a holiday, 
not 


ot 
spaces between them. 
proved a failure !—if 


because it involved companionship 
with her! Perhaps she looked most beau- 
tiful in this part of her mood, full of pen- 
sive grace, her dark eyes veiled by the 
long upeurving She 
much absorbed to wonder at Engemann’s 
silence, which was attributed by the ob- 


lashes. was too 
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serving clockmaker and his wife to the 
voung fellow’s wish to enjoy his excellent 
breakfast. 

Engemann ate and drank like a ma- 
chine. His ideas were still in the eon 
fused state which had followed his sudden 
enlightenment about Marie. Besides the 
pain Which Madame Carouge had inflicted 
last night, he had suffered another shock. 
Over and over again he had sternly asked 
himself what he meant by being such a 
fool, and the only clear idea that mani- 
fested itself, in the sort of mental chaos 
which had settled on him like a pall, was 
that he loved this trifling, shallow girl, 
and that her image wou | haunt his life. 

Like many another man who perceives 
slowly and feels strongly, Rudolf had been 
utterly blind and unconscious while the 
poison or magic—ceall it which you please 

had been quietly and surely doing its 
work. Too simple to indulge in. self- 
study, he had not guessed at his power of 
winning love. Even the assurances he 
had received from others that he could 
win the widow if he had never 
dwelt in his mind. So far as regarded 
himself, love had not presented itself ob 
jectively. 
him impossible; a girl suited to him as a 
companion would not relish the narrow 
life he could ask her to share on his pre 


chose 


He had considered marriage for 


sent meagre salary. And when he had 
once thought this out, he had put the idea 


away, and had resolved to concentrate all 
his powers on becoming a good man of 
business. 

Perhaps no one quality or feeling has 
been as much written about in poetry and 
prose as love has, and yet, after all, no 
one has ever explained it, or has sueceed- 
ed in defining its rise and progress. It 
remains a perplexing mystery—lawless 
and yet perfect; unreasonable and ecapri- 
cious in its manifestation; vet when it is 
real and true, partaking of the same divine 
origin as genius, for true love can only 
be quenched by death. The best solution 
seems to be found in the fabled love philter; 
and to Rudolf and Marie, in different de 
grees, it seemed as if a power beyond the 
influence of their own will had taken 
them suddenly captive; in one moment 
the true meaning of the attraction each 
had felt for the other had been revealed. 

The discovery affected them differently. 
The girl was cast down with shame and 
sorrow at discovering that she loved a man 
who belonged to another woman. Enge- 
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mann’s feelings were far more complex. 
Loigerot’s noisy congratulations had fall- 
en on deaf ears—he had heard, but he had 
not grasped the meaning of the words 
The terrible truth about Marie had stunned 
him, confirming what he had persuaded 
himself was only rumor and the mistaken 
kindness of Madame Carouge. 

What a fool he had been! While he 
had suffered himself to be led on by this 
miserabie girl to believe in her simplicity 
and candor, she had been thinking how to 
vet married as soon as she could, to free 
herself from her position at the Red Glove; 
and probably she had used him as a bait, 
He remembered that Wengern had said, 
one day, * You are sweet ou Bobineau’s 
shop-girl.” They had all seen it and known 
it, then, and he had been a blind idiot: 
Marie had seen it from the first, and then 
when she knew that he was aware of her 
treachery, she had atfected sorrow. 

He had resolved last night never to 
think of Marie again... .and now he turn- 
ed as if he was stung, and looked up as if 
he hoped to get distraction from: his com 
panions. 

There was a salon through the folding 
doors at the end of the dining-room, and 
the two ladies had gone there, and they 
stood before one of the long mirrors giv 
ing themselves a final look. 

Riesen’s face was purple as the young 
fellow looked up, for he had nearly swal 
lowed a stone in his effort to eat as many 
peaches as possible while the ladies were 
away. He patted Engemann’s shoulder 
as he recovered himself, 

‘*T give you free leave to talk now, my 
friend; vou have been very obedient. It 
has been an excellent breakfast. Will you 
conduct Madame Riesen to the railway 
station? Tam not going to interfere, you 
know’—he looked at the young fellow 
and half closed his deep-set eves—**oh dear, 
no; but I have to receive my instructions 
from madame for the day's programine.” 

Engemann turned away to hide his an 
noyance. He did not choose to be joked 
about Madame Carouge. But Madame 
Riesen kept up such a series of questions 
as they walked to the station that she left 
him no time to think; he had to fix his 
attention so as to answer correctly. 

There was some unnecessary fuss about 
taking the tickets and distributing them. 
a good deal of noise from the engine, and 
then they rolled quietly out of Berne in a 
small compartment of a railway carriage, 


with only room for four passengers, two 
on each side of t] 
ductor to pass up and down. 


ie way left for the con 


Kngemann sat be side Madame Carouge, 
but at first it was not easy to talk; there 
Was too much noise. She was so happy 
that the silence suited her. She wanted 
to enjoy the bliss of being beside him, 
alone with him; for the vy were out of ear 
shot of their COMPU LOS 

He looked out of the window, and she 
looked at him. How noble his face was! 
she thought; how full of truth and manli- 
ness! what bliss it would be to go through 
life with him, his willing slave! for in his 
presence she seemed to have no will, searce 
ly a separate existence; what he willed 
she felt must be her law. 

She was glad that the young fellow did 
not turn round at that moment, for she felt 
that her eves were full of love. and she 
shrank from seeming to seek him. His 
manner yesterday had troubled her, but 
Madame Carouge had some insight into a 
man’s heart. 

Something told her that Rudolf Enge 
mann was far too proud to go on caring 
for a girl who had thrown him over for 
Captain Loigerot; it was also more than 
possible that Rudolf had never really 
cared for Marie, but merely resented the 
idea of the match because the girl was 
sO young, 

**He looks too true to be double-fac ed,” 
she thought: every moment of this glow 
ing, rose-tinted mood was lessening her 
doubts. **Lhave more than once seen his 
eyes full of admiration for me.” 

Just then he spoke. 

‘Look, madame.” 

He put his head out of the window, and 
she leaned out too; the train had reached 
the suspension-bridge high above the 
swift blue-green Aar. There was the river 
far below them, rushing on between lofty 
grassed banks fringed with alleys of pop 
lars; some women were hanging clothes 
to dry on a line that reached from tree to 
tree, and the linen gleamed in the sun 
shine that gilded the river. In the stream 
were carts drawn by powerful-looking 
horses; men, with huge boots reaching to 
their middle, were shovelling stones from 
the river-bed into the carts. The houses 
and churches of Berne showed pleasantly 
amone the tall trees on the top of the 
right bank. As the eye travelled on be 
yond the blue-green river, it stopped at a 
line of dazzling silver in the sky. The 
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for 


a cloud to break 


Mant Ssuow-mountams showed 


once 
the 
the 
them here 


themselves without 


magnilicent them range: 


outline of 
shadows: that 


and there only served to add intensity to 


delicate lay on 


their silvery lustre, but these shadows 


were as full of color as if retleeted from a 
rainbow 


Al! 


Andthen a deep sigh Came UNCONSCIOUS 


ly from Envemann 

Madame Carouge had not spoken; she 
Was too happs in the oneness which this 
The 


her fore 


silent gaze at the scene had created. 


wind which ruthed the hair on 
head brought Envemann’s deep breathing 


to her cheek. She was looking her de 


light and admiration, but his sigh made 


her forget self; it gave her the key she had 


been seeking. Till now there had been a 
barrier fencing her off from: access to his 
feelings: it seemed to her, as his handsome 
blue eves grew almost blaek at the elori 
ous spectacle of mountain and river, that 


she could see the heart-stir of whieh: it 
was the manifestation: he worshipped the 
beautiful. 

She closed her eves softly, for big tears 
sprang into them as the thought came. 
At last her happiness was near. 

When she looked again, the dazzling 
vision had disappeared, She drew in her 
head and sat down. There was another 
peep as they passed the Schiinzli, and then 
the mountains vanished 

Madame made itself 
heard from time to time, but the widow 


and her companion were silent. 


Riesen’s eackle 


‘You have 
those mountains, have 
you not, monsieur 7 


At last she turned to him. 
climbed some of 
you Swiss are so brave 
and adventurous.” 

‘*T have up the Moléson, 
our big mountain near Fribourg, but it is 


been 


not much of a climb. 
life 
place.” 

“Ah, but” 


miration 


No, madame; my 


lias been very tame and comimon- 


her eves glowed with ad 


‘IT am sure it has been more 
stirring than mine has been: I have lived 
liked a caged bird.” 

** Really 


est and astonishment. 


He looked at her with inter- 
Surely this beau- 
tiful, self-possessed woman must have seen 
more of the world than he had. Just now 
her face was so full of varied expression, 
Rudolf felt as if he were reading a story in 
it. “Should you like to travel ?” he said. 
He began to feel that it was very sooth- 
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ing to his sore, perplexed feelings to bask 
in the sunshine her beautiful eyes wer 
his face 


shedding on sunshine without 


any bitterness to turn it into delusiv: 
mockery, 

“Tf travelling would be lke this jour 
ney, then [ should indeed love 
checked herself, and added quickly: **] 
mean that to-day is such perfect holiday, 
I have 


no fear that Moritz will come to me wit) 
au grave face to say that the chef is ill, or 


such a change from my usual life. 


else that good bedrooms are wanted sat 
that not Ali 
Pardon 


ime; but vou see the bird is out of the cag: 


onee, and one is vacant. 


mon Diew!” she laughed gayly. 
to-day, monsieur, so you must expect mu 
to be a little wild.” 

* You will always be charming.” He 
could not help saving this. 
radiant with happiness ; it 


She looked 
shone in het 
eyes and glowed on her lips and cheeks 
‘T suppose travelling must be delightful,’ 
he went on, ‘‘or people would not trave!] 
as they do for pleasure.” 

Then they drifted into silence again, 
But Rudolf felt still more soothed: he be 
van forward to their arrival at 
Thun; and it was a relief to be able to 
keep his thoughts away from Marie. 


to look 


Monsieur Riesen had strained his ers 
to listen to their talk, but he had not sue- 
He had 


given his wife captious or cynical answers, 


ceeded in hearing a sentence. 
and she was duib now; she felt vexed 
with 
too well knew that he preferred to look at 
the beautiful widow, and that she was a 
bore to him this morning, and this is not 


his unkindness. The poor woman 


av pleasant sensation for a wife Conscious 
that she has always been plain, and has 
lost even the charm of youth. 

At last Riesen’s impatience broke loose. 
Look out, Monsieur Engemann; this is 
the finest point, and you are missing it 
all.” 

For as they sat with their backs to the 
engine, the beauty of the near approach to 
Thun was lost on them. 

Rudolf and Madame Carouge leaned out 
the window together, and a cry of admira 
tion broke from them at the grand view of 
the mountains on either side. He turned 
to her, but she went on gazing. The keen 
air from the mountains ruffled her hair 
and deepened the rich nectarine-like tint 
on her cheeks, while her glowing dark eyes 
were half veiled by their long lashes. As 
the young fellow gazed at her with admi- 
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ration, he thought how perfectly her som 
bre, graceful dress suited her brilliant 
beauty. 

have been here before She 
raised her eyes suddenly and met his ad 
miring gaze. 

“Only onee’—he put up his hand to 
keep his hat from being carried off by the 
‘but the day And 
vou, have vou ever seen this view 
Yes” 
and they drooped 
my husband. 
journey.” 

Her voice sounded pathetic. 

Ab!” 

] 


Engemann did not know what to say. 


wind was cloudy. 
asad expression filled her eves, 
eame once with 
I do not eare to reeall that 


He went on looking at the mountains, 
but he thought of 
He wondered if she had loved this hus 
band, 


Madame Carouge. 


He supposed she had, orshe would 
not be sad in speaking of time spent with 
him; and then he remembered that Mon 
sieur Carouge had been dead only a year 
and a half. ‘*She does not look like a 
mourner,” he thought, as his eyes follow 
ed the lines of her elewant dress. 

It was very pleasant to him to look at 
her: and it seemed to him that beside her 
he was drifting away from the sadness 
that had oppressed him. It was not con 
quered; he felt dimly that it lay in aim- 
bush ready to attack him, and that some- 
thing in his beautiful companion shield 
ed him from the grasp it was ready to 
lay on him; but Rudolf only apprehend- 
ed this mistily; he had not vet recovered 
from the shock he had sustained. This 
exquisite relief had come to him without 
any mental effort to seek it, and the 
strange power there lies in sympathy had 
cast its spell over him. It was flattering 
to find that Madame Carouge saw every- 
thing as he did, and he accepted this one- 
ness of taste in good faith. 

They were both very sorry when the 
train stopped at Thun. 

Riesen would not let them pause to 
gaze at the snow-mountains from the 
platform, and they walked up the road 
from the station four abreast, admiring 
the charming little town. Soon they came 
to the bridge. The blue-green Aar made a 
deafening noise as it rushed over a weir 
beneath another quaint covered bridge. 
This bridge crossed an arm of the river, 
and circling round the houses on this side, 
made a little island. Chief among these 
houses was a large square building, an 


inn areaded on the lower story, and with 
an open court-yard within. 

The high roof was crowned with a clock 
On the left, quaint 
bordered the river on both sides 


and belfry. houses 
some 
of the eaves pre jected like hoods over the 
tiers of baleonies below. The window 


sills were gay with flowers; the sunshine 
elittered on everything—on the white and 
vellow fronts of the houses, rising one be 
hind another till they reached the sum 


mit of the steep Inll; on the = striped 


white and orange blinds; on the children 
at play on the baleonies. Amidst a group 
of dark trees showed out vividly the old 
eastle of the lords of Zahringen, with its 
square centred red-roofed tower surround 
ed by tourelles; a litthe way nearer, nest 
ling in its luxuriant chureh-yard, was the 
pointed red spire and eight sided tower ot 
the church. 

They crossed the bridge, and as the: 
turned into the High Street, Riesen dex 
terously contrived to place himself beside 
Madame Carouge, and Engemanin fell bae] 


with Madame Riesen. The young felloy 


felt in spirits now to enjoy the view o 
the gavly colored, picturesque place. The 
broad projecting eaves of the tall houses 


east a pleasant shade over the house fronts 
and their bright orange window-blinds 
they also sheltered the footway raised to 
the first story on each side of the street 
This footway was bordered with flowers 
and tall shrubs, which seemed to be strain 
ing over the edge to get all possible light 
and heat. Now and then the sunshine 
elinted on the wares set outside the shop 
fronts on the raised footway. The shops 
below, on a level with the street itself, were 
of an inferior kind, and many of them 
looked dingy, for they were the cellars 
and warehouses of the gayer shops on the 
footway overhead. 

Riesen pronounced that it was much 
easier to descend Steps than to climb them: 
so he led the way to the end of the street 
and then, turning to the right, conducted 
his party up a gradual slope beliind the old 
castle till they reached the church-yard. 
Here Madame Carouge turned away from 
the clockmaker witha pettish exclamation. 
‘You 
Then 
** You are 
tired too, I am sure of it; come and rest in 
this summer-house.” 


‘J am tired already,” she said. 
have no mercy, Monsieur Riesen.” 


she looked sweetly at Rudolf. 


And Rudolf Engemann placed himself 
beside her. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
FIGHT, 


4 HARD 


THAT perception or power of apprecia 
tion set forth in the old saying ** Eyes and 
no is surely not a purely mental 
the feelings play their part in 


it, and when these are adverse to enjoy 


eves 


quality 


ment, or weighted by some fear, they dull 
all power of receptivity, and offer no sur 
They 


are as unimpressionable as would be an 


face for outside objects to mirror in, 


unprepared glass offered by a photogra- 
pher to the sun to paint on; for, owing to 
its unprepared condition, he can make no 
abiding impression thereon 

Marie felt the warmth of the sunshine 
this morning as she came to the Red Glove 
for breakfast, but she had no eyes for the 
light and shade, and the glow of the tlow 
ers in the balconies of the Hotel Beaure 
gard, or the sparkle on the fountains and 


on every salient object to which the glow 
ing light was wishing a good-morning, 
Last night Madame Bobineau had par 


ried her questions, and the girl had become 
angry, carried away by the overwrought 
feeling produced by the scene in the glove 
shop. Then, ashamed and alarmed at her 
own agitation, she burst into a fit of ery 
ing. She said she could not eat any sup 
per, and the old woman wisely let her go 
home without remonstrance. 

It as if all temperaments have 
their special uses in the great drama call- 
We have been inclined, 


seels 


ed human life. 
perhaps formerly more than at present, to 
overestimate a warm heart as compared 
with a cold one; vet there ave cases when 
It may 
said that there are phases in the 


a cold temperament is very useful. 
even be 
life of each individual when it is far plea 
santer and less irritating to be treated cold 
ly than sympathetically. 

If Marie had been tenderly questioned 
when Captain Loigerot left the Red Glove, 
she would have probably lost all self-con 
trol, and have thing vehemently away 
from such a well-meant attempt at conso- 
lation. Madame Bobineau’s phlegm and 
seeming indifference to her tears roused the 


girl's pride. She felt that she should low- 


er herself in her cousin's opinion if she be 

traved feelings which the old woman could 
wot understand, and Marie accepted her 
cousin's silence as ignorance of the cap- 
tain’s admiration, and tried to turn away 
from the sudden suspicion which his words 
had aroused, though she could notshake off 
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the sorrow which had struck her down. 
But the calming influence which this be 
lief in Madame Bobineau’s ignorance had 
exercised on the girl's excitement of mis 
ery did not last through breakfast this 
morning. 

When she reached the Red Glove its 
mistress was actually smiling. She kissed 
Marie, and remarked on the fineness of the 
morning ; 
the kitchen, and gave the girl a triumph 
ant glance as she saw her looking at the 
table, for there Marie beheld an unusual 
sight. 


then she bustled forward into 


Over the edge of a white compo 
tier hung purple and white grapes, and 
these supported a glowing crown of peach 
es and nectarines, 

** See’ — Madame licked her 
thin hps—‘‘how kind and thoughtful is 
Madame Carouge. In the midst of her 
own happiness she does not forget others. 
She is truly a friend.” 

Marie kept her face calm, but her heart 
ached dully, and it seemed to her that this 
was a pain that might go on forever. She 
must hide it, too, from all, even from her 
sympathizing friends at St. Esprit. She no 
longer wished to return there: how could 
she own to those pure, saintly women that 


Bobineau 


she loved some one who did not love her. 
“Even that would 
Marie thought. 
went on thinking what would the sweet, 
kind Superior say of her ‘little girl,” as 
she had always called Marie, if she learn 

ed that she had given her love unasked, 
and actually desired the love of a man be 

trothed to another woman; for Monsiem 
Engemann had not denied the captain’s 
assertion; he had only, Marie thought, re 

sented his familiarity. 

‘** What makes you so rosy, child 2” said 
Madame Bobineau, sharply. She had just 
consulted her watch, and she knew that 
before long the captain might be expected ; 
she had a good deal of way to make with 
Marie before he came. Her reception of 
Monsieur Loigerot must not be left to 
chance. Yet the wary old woman scarce- 
ly knew how to handle the subject this 
morning. She knew so well that the up 
shot of persuasion often depends on its 
first She was looking keenly 
at Marie, when the girl raised her eyes, 
and a clew at once peeped out to help Ma 
dame Bobineau. ‘* You should have worn 
your new gown,” she went on, without 
waiting for an answer. ‘‘ We shall not 
have a finer day than this.” 


be boldness,” poor 


Her cheeks flamed as she 


sentence. 


740) 


‘*T had not thought of it.” the girl said, 
drearily. 

‘You have time to go back and change 
before we start, or we can call for you. 
Monsieur le Capitaine will like to see you 
well dressed.” 

Marie was silent, but 
hotter. ‘'I do not wish to change my 
gown,” she said, 

Madame Bobineau stretched out her 
hand and helped herself to another peach, 
cobbling at it as if she meant to get ad 
vice out of its wrinkled brown stone; the 
juice streamed over her chin, and but for 
her table napkin would have reached the 
front of her gown; but while she pulled 
away the skin and deposited the red-veined 
stone on the edge of her plate, she gained 
space for reflection. The time wasso short 
that she felt the only 
Marie by storm. 
“Do you know” 


her face became 


Way was to take 


there was a pitiful- 
ness in her voice that roused the girl's at- 
tention, it Was so new 
sorry for you, Marie 7” 

Marie looked up quickly ; she read care 
ful scrutiny in the small hard eves fixed 
upon her face, but she would not wince. 
Unconsciously Madame Bobineau was de 
veloping this fresh, simple nature at high 
pressure. 


“that I feel very 


All at once it came to the girl, 
as by a sudden flash of knowledge, that it 
was safer to believe the hard eyes rather 
than the pitying voice. She must take 
ereat care not to betray herself. 

She actually smiled into the wrinkled 
face. ‘*Do not be sorry, then, dear ma 
dame,” she spoke, gayly; ‘‘be glad that 1 
am economical, instead of vain; though, 
indeed, I hardly think that fat old cap 
tain’s notice would touch my vanity.” 

**Chut! chut! vou must not speak so; 
Monsieur Loigerot is not old.” said Ma- 
dame Bobineau; ** but Iam not thinking 
of your gown in that way, Marie. I—I 
well, child, I wish to spare your feelings 
if I can, but in your place I should do all 
1 could to-day to seem gay and glad, and 
it may be if the neighbors see you going 
about smiling and well dressed, they will 
forget what they know about you.” 

Marie was not red now; the color that 
had come so quickly fled, as fear took pos 
session of her, and in a moment she felt 
cold and stiff. 

‘What does any one know about me ?” 
she said, in a dull voice, while a hundred 
dreads seemed to be muttering words that 
her ears could not gather. 
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“Only what you have shown them so 
heedlessly. You forget, Marie, that people 
have eyes, as vou have, and while you use 
yours to show vour feelings with, others 
look on and amuse themselves with the 
sight. I tried tocheck you at the Bear Pit: 
but I hear vou have since then been seen 
vith 
when | knew no 
thing about it: you lay in wait for him, 
Suppose. 


in the street laughing and talking 
Monsieur Engemann 
Then, of course, last night we 
could all see plainly what ailed you—at 
least, Monsieur Engemann and could see. 
He might have been a little kinder to you, 
I will say, but you must make excuse for 
him; [dare say you do, now you have had 
time to think over his position and his 
hopes.” 

The direct, mereiless words robbed Ma 
felt 
struck down; she could only instinctive 


rie of all perception. She stabbed, 
ly raise a shield against her adversary ; 
she must, she would, hide her seeret: from 
her. 

* What do vou mean,” she said, slow 
ly, ** when vou say I lay in wait for that 
gentleman? | met Monsieur Engemann 
as L came here from my lodgings, just as 
1 have met Monsieur 
times, and Monsieur Riesen too.” 


) 
Loigerot severa! 


She stared with angry defiance at the 
hard eves that would not leave her fac 


Bah! bah!’—the old, wrinkled wo 
man nodded—** you make a good tight, 
Marie, and I respect you for it. I like a 


cvirl to be brave when she has made a fool 
of herself, 
ehild. ‘ 
wasse say to-day,‘ There’s that pretty ht 
tle fool Marie Pevrolles wearing the wil 


Now be vise as well as brave, 


Do not let the gossips of the Spital 


low because Monsieur Engemann is away 
courting Madame Carouge.’ 

**Madame!”’ Marie rose up, her eves 
glowing with a strange new light. No 
wonder it was Strange: a new inmate had 
taken possession of the girl's heart: a feel 
ing never vet evoked into life by the gen 
tle. kindly nurture which had fostered all 
that was tender and sweet in her. 

“Tt is vou who are not wise, madame. 
Yes, you look shocked at my plain-speak 
ing, but vou irritate me, and you must 
take the consequences. By what right do 
vou say that [wear the willow for Monsieur 
Engemann? Lam young.and so is he, and 
young men and young women take plea 
sure ip Were 
you not young once yourself, madame ‘ 


speaking to one another 


I do not care for the gossips of the Spital 


hig 

Al 
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casse, or for Berne. hall go away from 
. of 


Berne as soon as I another 
employment 

Hast vy, drawn up to her full height, 
Marie looked as grand as the beautiful 
a little 


words set 


Just no 


W idow., 


and Madame Bobineau felt 
afraid of her: but the last her 
it ease 

Bah 
und looked sneeringly at Marie from head 


to foot 


she leaned back in her chair, 
‘one would think you were on 
the stage, child. Have you forgotten that 
our guardian, and until you are of 
Who do 


you suppose wo ild employ you if I refuse 


Lam 


we Vou must GO as | bid VOUS 


to release vou from your dutie shere? Even 
the Sisters dare not take you away from 
She looked so 
lke enly at the girl that the rosy color tle. 
over Marie's ol 


‘But faneyv you do not feel in 


me if assert my claim.” 


face im oa fiash bloom. 
a mood 
for convent life just now, do you, Marie 2” 

Marie's indienation seemed to make her 
taller, larger in every way, as she streteh- 
ed out her strong, well-formed hand and 
arm toward Madame Bobineau. 

“Are you trying to make 


me run 


away she said, vehemently. ‘* Oh, how 


wicked you are!” 

Madame Bobineau smiled contemptu 
ously. 

On the contrary, Tam very forbear 
ing. [believe I could have you put into 
the reformatory, and certainly, if vou run 
iway, LT shall give instructions that you 
taken thi re, 


re you ungrateful hussy !" 
She shook her fist at Marie. 

The old woman's rage had flashed out at 
last,and it brought tears into her hard eyes. 
The sight of the tears softened Marie. 

‘IT don’t want to be 
why cruel, 


Then, worn out, 


ungrateful, but 
bad of 
she flung herself 


do you say things 
me?” 
into a chair, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

**T have not said bad things. I eonsid 
er yvoua wood girl, or should not keep 
vou here, Marie. But I must judge froin 
what Tsee, Last night you heard of Mon 
sieur Engemann’'s engagement to Madame 
Carouge, and you burst out crying and 
sobbing like a baby.” 


Marie 


had caused her tears, 


the that 
and she eould hon- 
estly say they had not been caused only by 
the news she had heard. She told herself 
bitterly that the discovery of 


remembered vexation 


her own 
folly was too deep a humbling to be got 
vid of in sudden tears. 
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cried’ beeause was 
don't like that old man.” 
Madame felt 


Was come. 


vexed. 


sobineau that her time 

‘Captain Loigerot is not old, Marie: and 
he is well off and well-mannered, and a 
fine man too; any girl in Berne would 
be glad to take him as a husband.” 
paused. 


She 
Marie’s hands had fallen in her 
lap; but now her mouth opened widely 
showing her pretty, even teeth. ‘* Yes. 
Marie, such a man as he is might have 
any one, and he has chosen you, a poor 
penniless shop-girl, and instead of feeling 
flattered and grateful, you call him bad 
names,” 

Marie’s stare relaxed: she leaned back 
in her chair and laughed merrily.‘ Not 
bad names,” * But, madame 
Oh, the 
And is that why he gaye 

jumped uy 

‘he eomes up to about 
she touched her shoulder.‘ T ean 
see almost over the top of his bald head: 
and Oh! but 


she said. 


what do vou mean—chosen me ? 
poor old dear! 
me the bouquet 7 
and stood ereet 
here” 


and he is double my age. 
it is too amusing.” 

She sank down in the chair again, and 
laughed till her eyes ran with tears. 

Madame Bobineau was surprised at the 

girls sudden change of humor, but she 
Was far too experienced to imagine that 
she had conquered. 
“His kindness is unlimited,” she said 
Ee found out you liked flowers, and he 
took the readiest way to show you that he 
was devoted to pleasing you. He said 
to me: ‘She shall have a flower garden 
of her own, and a greenhouse also. She 
shall have everything that Lean give her, 
and nothing to do but enjoy herself, if 
I can only please her.” 

Marie jogged the foot she had crossed 
over its fellow, and made a wry face. 
“And what did you answer, pray 7” 

Madame Bobineau shook her head at 
the scornful tone. 

“You need not mock, Marie. TI said 
you were difficult to please, and that I 
could not answer for vou, and I told him 
to be patient. All that was said befor 
you accepted the nosegay.”’ Marie smiled 
But listen, child. The captain asked 


‘leave to walk to church with us to-day, 
and then to escort us to the Sehiinzli in 


the evening. Now, Marie, I heard you 
accept this last proposal.” 
‘Well, and what if I did ?” 


‘ 


‘People make themselves smart to go 


| 
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YOU TRYING 


ARK 10) MAKE ME RUN AWAY 
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to the Sehinzli There will be musie 


there to-night and vou may Just as well 


get ready now If vou change your gown 


later on, the captain will have a right to 


think it is done for him.” 
She looked anxiously in the girl's face, 
but Marie showed no signs of vielding. 
Gro quickly, my child,” the old woman 
urged, “and then if the captain comes be 
fore vou return, Twill take him to church, 
and vou will join us there.’ 
“Stop, Marie 


rong to be 


been 

led 
If 1 go to 
church and come out with the captain, 


madame” had 


thinking. ion not 


into anything against my will, 


does it pledge me to anything 

Madame Bobineau was growing desper 
ate and losing her temper. The captain 
would come teh and she had 
made NO presstorn On Marie. 
You have been trying to impose on 
Marie,” she said, angrily, 
What right 
You 


What vou were doing 


mie, “and you 


had you to accept 
fast 


a bege@ar like you, 


those flowers / knew enough 
choosing! | 
Who 
ever heard of a girl of vour age choosing 
herself 
husband, all vou have to 
voile!” 

She took a pinch of snuff, and called 

herself 


indeed, to be picking and 


have been much too forbearinge. 


a husband for have chosen 


do ts to awece pt gratefully 


an old fool for not haying taken 
this attitude earlier in the discussion, 
Marie rose up. 
“TT do not want to be ungrateful or dis 
will 
and change my gown to please you: but 


obedient,” she said, sadly. go 
[can not marry Captain Loigerot.” 

** Nonsense! tell you he is as rich as 
he is kind. What more can you want in 
husband 

Marie turned away : 
SOrrow. 


her face was full of 


*TLean't love him; and how can mar- 
love?” she said, half 


At that moment she really wish 


ry aman do not 
eryving. 
“lt she could accept the captain, it seemed 
such an easy escape from the glove shop, 
from Madame her 


misery. 


Carouge, and from 
Madame Bobineau snapped her lingers. 
W hat 


can love have to do with your marriage ? 


* Love! Tsaid nothing about love. 
A girl like vou marries for a home, fora 
position, Marie, and Captain Loigerot can 


give you both. You little simpleton, do 


you think married Bobineau for any 


thing exce pt his glove shop , 


She had to soothe herself with an ext) 
pineh of suudf. 

Marie had reached the door of the kite] 
en, and now she leaned her head 
it: she did not want the old woman to se 
her tears. 

My father and mother loved one ; 
other: Pm sure they did.” 

She murmured this as if to herself, but 
the old 


rage. 


woman heard, and snorted wit! 
“A pair of penniless fools they were 
And pray what happened: They didn’t 
Marie. They of 
she rapped her 
large-boned knuekles on the snutf-box to 


take much by their lore, 
fended all their friends” 
keep time to her words—**and they die« 
Domwt talk to me 
of vour father and mother, Marie: thei 
love 


bevgoars—ves, bevoars. 


was mere self-indulgence, and you 
have no reason to be erateful to them for 
leaving you Without means of support 
L should like to know what would beconi 
of vou if died to-morrow. nothing 
to leave, after my funeral is paid for, | 
can tell you.” 

Marie raised her tear-stained face. One 
more she stretched out her hand, but this 
time the gesture was an imploring one. 

wi bee vou to leave me alone, madame 
please let me be quiet till after mass at 
any rate: Lean not think in a hurry. | 
do not say even then that T will marry 
Captain Loigerot—but | will think.” 

She went out, her head bent on let 
All life and hope lad fled from 
her movements as she walked slowly back 
along the street to her bedroom in the 
court at the foot of the steps. 


breast. 


> 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ON THE LAKE. 


MADAME CAROUGE had sat silently gaz 
ing. The open with 
pointed red roof, in which she had in 
vited Rudolf to rest, was on the top of 
one of two towers built at the angles of 
the old city wall, which reaches up the 
hill, and supports and girdles in the ter 
race the flowery church - vard, 
The angle piers and roof of the sum 
were red with 
ing garlands of Virginia creeper. 


summer - house 


beside. 


cling 
Just 
below was the old gray wall, flower and 


mer - house rosy 


weed grown: houses clustered at its foot, 
and beyond them was the exquisite blue 
the river; the left, high 


ereen of on 


above, rose the huge dark pine-covered 
ridge that shelters Thun from the north 
the right, the 
the river were silvers grav as they bent 


wind: Ol Willow-trees by 
over an island clasped by two arms of 


Aar—a 


ed the water : 


the curtain of trees almost eross 
and bevond was the still 
the feet of the Niesen and 


of the grand semicirele of mountains that 


lake, Washing 


seemed the advanced @uards of the snows 
The still 
clear on this side, and the dazzling white 
of the Blumlis Alp and the Freandhorn 
vivid contrast 


viants above them. was 


made a to the rieh vreen 
and purple of the Niesen and the thank of 
another ridge that stretched out as if to 
meet it; while filling up the gap with her 


silver glory was the Blumilis Alp 
ry now at mid-day tempered by delicate 


a elo 
gray shadows; bevond, the Jungfrau, the 
Monch, and the Kiger rose up stupendous, 
kind of 
A wreath of vapor circled the 
Niesen, but it looked feathery, and as if 


as if ina scorn of their lesser 


brethren. 


the next gust of wind might blow it away 
Rudolf found it lard 
vazing at simful, 


lo believe he 


Wits 
sorrow-stained earth: 
he felt that this might be a @limpse into 
heaven, 

*Ttis hard to think that there are doubt 
less bad people living in sight of all this 
auty,” he said, ina low voice; itouglht 
to keep them pure and true.” 

Yes.” murmured Madame Carouge. 

He did not look round. Tf le had seen 
his companion’s face he would have real 
ized the fact, so hard to grasp, and vet a 
fact after all, that no one sees,the beauti 
ful in nature exactly as lis fellow sees it. 

While this exquisite scene had taken 
such complete possession of the man that 
he almost seemed winged, transported out 
of all grosser affections in the contempla 
tion of its beauty, the woman had also 
looked at it with pleasure, but the effect 
on her had been different. The joy its 
beauty gave her quickened her pulses, and 
made her long vet more impatiently for 
the earthly happiness which she felt) was 
nearly The Rudolf's 
her that he 
And so her 
eves had soon left the lofty, dazzling Blum 
lis Alp and had settled on the face beside 
her—far more beautiful to her in that mo 
ment of exquisite enjoyment than any 
thing else could be. 


hers. change in 


manner made almost 


would ask her to be his wife. 


sure 


Before either of them had spoken again, 


Riesen’s harsh voice broke into the still 
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ness “My good friends, we are late as it 
is: the boat people will think we are not 
comune 

and Madame ( ‘arouge st irl 


ed at the interruption: this the 


clockmaker and amused his wife 


Isn't it lovely she said: like oa 


fairy scene at the thertre vou can hardly 


tear vourselves away that’s so natu 
ral!” She gave a deep sigh: then, turn 
ine to her liuisband, shesaid briskly, “We 


must go down the broad steps, Eugene ; 
that is the shortest wav, vou know.” 
They soon reached the principal tlielit 


of steps leading down ito the town, and 
Madame Riesen 


skirt, her 


while stopped lo raise 


her husband placed himself 
Madame Carouge 


it seemed to him that i ask 


once More 
felt ill used: 
Ing Engemani to seat himself beside her 
and then remaining alone with this voung 
fellow, the widow had completely thrown 
aside restraint, and had treated him with 
scant courtesy, 

Now thes recross the bridwe and turning 
to the left, follow the Aar, past the garden 
of the quaint old hotel, past a louse or two 
nestled close-growing trees, then 
beneath a winding avenue which casts on 
their path exquisite green shadows, here 
and there barred with golden sunshine 
The river that borders one side of the se 
questered path Is deepest blue-green, into 
which some willow-trees refleet themselves 


Now 


grayly. an island parts the river 


Into two ne arms, and on it is a 


boat house \W reathed ith and 
Lhe 


paint themselves in vellow on the blue 


Vilies, 


volden as sun touches ther leaves 


vreen water. 
little: 
bowered in climbing plants that one w 


Now the path diverges a 
they pass a vine-covered chalet so 
on 
wooden shutters can 


ders how the outside 


ever be closed Through the vine leaves 


that the 
turtituns and red 


carland Windows, orange nas 
are glowing 
a Virginia 


side 


and over the shed on one 


creeper has already turned to vivid fire 
color. 

Gardens with fruit-laden trees now lie 
between the path and the river: and then 
all at once they come to an open space, a 
grassed churel:vard with crosses wreathied 
with with 
In the midst of all a little 
chureh rears its slender red-capped tower, 


flowers, and mounds covered 


loving tokens 


the white walls so richly clad with rose 
and flame colored leaves that under this 


glowing light they seem to burn 


(do 
we 
i 
ik 


\ narrow path leads down to the river 


the low boundary vall of 


( irch-vard Here is oa litthe landing 


chureh-vard and a 
love \ ravive painted dDoat, 


red cushions ahd striped: 


and red awhing, is Waiting here for its 


\ strip of grass parts the chureh-vard 


rom the river, and this is bordered DV 


ro Ol statelVv ho hocks. The 


OMS Tier Tall spires Crimson velloy 


bad watked alone too ab 


sorbed a state to notice Madame Riesens 


There had been something dream 

ke adn the subdued light the avenue, in 
the tuiveal tints on the water, and then in 
the sudden OF the slender ehureh 
tower ith clinging thame-hued leaves ris 


Out of its nest of ecireling trees 

But when they drew near the landing 
place Leacleanave Carouge stood still till Ru 
dolf cir ip to her She pointed lo the 
colored sere nofhollvhocksthrough 
Whieh across the river showed the town, 
surmounted by its castle and chureh, and 
framed by the dark pine woods stretching 
on till they seemed to reach the lake 

Yes, it is all charming.” said Enge 

mann, and then he offered his arm to help 
her into the boat 

But here he was superseded. A strong 
brown hand gasped the arm of Madame 
Carouge, and a broad. upturned red face 
showed merry blue eves and a row. of 


strong white tee th 


are welcome lady, “the sturdy 
boat-woman said, °° L began to think vou 
were not coming Aline, attention!” 


By this time Monsieur and Madame Rie 
sen, Enegemann, and the widow were all 
sented. Just as Madame Carouge saw her 
self compelled to take a seat beside the 
clockmaker, she clapped her hands gayly. 

Change with me, Monsieur Enge 
she said and Monsieur 
Riesen are the heaviest, and [ shall feel 
safer if vou sit together.’ 

The girl Aline, a young, good-looking 
likeness of her mother, but equally brown 
and sturdy, seated herself between a pair 
heavy oars She was bare-headed, but 
her face was tied up in white linen, 

Only the toothache,” the mother said, 
Ih abswer to Madame Riesen’s question, 

She is not vet accustomed to the damp 
from the river.” 


She herself, standing ereet in the stern 
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of the boat, shaded by a round black hat 
hooked completely weather proof as 
drove her long pole into the wall of the 
garden terrace, and pushed the boat out 
Into the stream, 
Soon they had floated past the litth 
ill covered with flowers that reached 


the waters edge. and all at once the dak 
Opened be fore thena, broad and still, with 
rising out of it as far as eve 
could reach The higher line of snowy 
Alps had veiled itself now with clouds 
and the purple, pyramid-like Niesen was 
only cpartiy visible, for the wreath of va 
por that lad cireled it reached to its top 

Niesen has got his night-cap on.” the 
clockmaker said, the dav imay be 
da spite of that 

The boat-womian did not answer: she 
was looking at the handsome couple, and 
decided in her own mind that they were 
made for one another. 

She had been sharp-witted enough to 
understand Madame Carouge’s manouy 
In changing her seat, and she began to 
talk volubly to Monsieur Riesen, and com 
pelled lim to talk in return, 

So they ¢lided on; the awning sheltered 
them from the glare, but the heat was op 
pressive, 

Madame Carouge raised her eyes, full 
of soft languor, to her commpanion’s face, 

‘Is not this an exquisite scene she 
said, in a low voice, “Do vou enjoy it?” 

“Yess” but Engemann did not want to 
talk, and he went on dreaming. He could 
not have said what his thoughts were, for 
there was little sequence in them: perhaps 
at that moment he realized the enjoviment 
of a lotus-eater. It seemed to him de 
lightful to drift silently on and on amid 
this ever-changing beauty, and the talk ot 
the clockmaker and his wife with the 
boat-woman jarred him. When some 
times he looked at his companion he felt 
that she harmonized with her surround 
Ings: her eves, her attitude, were full ot 
languid repose. 

But this appearance of repose was de 
ceptive ; there was fire beneath. She could 
not understand his cold reserve, and het 
feclings rose in protest against it, but she 
resolved to leave him to himself. 

‘If he cares for me,” she thought, 
“he must soon speak.” 

Mneemann was quite unconscious of her 
suffering: he felt steeped to the lips In 
blissful rest, and he gave himself up to it 

So they glided on. 
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THE PRINCE OF 
has been for some time past 

gnawing craving’ on the part of the 
public, which appears to have been whet 
ted rather than appeased by the matter 
furnished for its satisfaction, in contem 
poraneous writings which are read with 
avidity, ‘‘as if inerease of appetite did 
vrow by what it fed on,” and the proper 
work of the biographer and autobiogra 
pher has been anticipated by the plentiful 
provision of sketches of domestic interiors. 
There have been, also, conspicuous depart 
ures of late days from the reticence which 
was the rule in England in reference to 
the reigning private life 
Nearly all the eminent or remarkable per 


sovereigies 


sonages in the kingdom have submitted to 
Visits from literary inquisitors, who have 


WALES 


mit 


AT SANDRINGHAM 
noted their peculiarities and them sur 


roundings, and have printed then por 
traits pro bono publico with photographie 
fidelity, and there has been no hesitation 
on the part of most fastidious and distin 
cuished people in all Walks and positions 
iving their 
but the dif 


ficulty the writer of such a paper as that | 


in the three kingdoms in ¢ 


homes” to the world in type 


am engaged upon has to meet les in se 
lecting, among the multiplicity of subjects 


COMNCECTHING Which people would like lo 


know and read, those which can be prop 


The 


Queen has deigned to admit her people to 


erly dealt with in a magazine article 


full participation in the joys and sorrows 
of her home, and has been pleased to pre 


sent to her subjects a simple, truthful pic 


‘ 
THE SOUTH TERRACE, SANDRINGHAM 
j 
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»vears sne among those 
and to record the events of her 


stence, as she would have writ 


familiar friends 


wr 
Bacon say “nen 
servants —servants of 
servants Of fame, and sery 

ints of business —se as thes have no free 
‘an their persons nor dh ther 
Hor there times It isastr 
desire to seek power and to lose liberty, or 
to seek power over others and to lose pow 
rover a mans self But in the ease of 
t prince born in the purple, great place 
has not been sought, but has come. When 
the Chancellor, who knew so well “*the 
pains of rising into place by whieh men 
come to greater pains,” wrote that ** the 
vices of authority are chietly four—delays, 
corruption, roughness, and facility’ —he 
could not have foreseen how needless it 
vas to warn all princes to drive 

vay such as bring information as med 
dlers, but to aceept them in good part.” 

It might be supposed that there is no 
ditferenee between the mode of life of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandring 


ham and that of a @reat Norfolk Squire 
ind his wife. But it would not be alto 
vether true The Prinee of Wales is the 
greatest personage in Eneland save one, 
just as the Princess of Wales is the creat 

lady except the Queen. The Prince 


and Princess have indeed combined most 


happily the inmevi responsibilities of 


discharge of the 
tion as the squire OF a 

ire's wife, the pos 

vould entitle them to a 

the county if the squire 
heir-apparent and representa 
roval lines whieh merged in 
of Hanover, and if lis wife 


were child of the roval Dane, ** the 
Viking “princes are 
like to heavenly bodies, which eause much 
veneration, but have no rest.” To San 
dringham repair ministers, diplomatists, 
travellers, musicians, painters, poets, dram 
atists, and plavers To be “asked to San 
dringham™ is the eoveted reward, next in 
degree to the honor of being bidden to 
Windsor, Osborne, or Balmoral, of those 
who do the state service: but those who 
have not won the greatest renown in arms 
by land or sea, or in high places, may 
hope, in virtue of their social qualities, 
distinetion in arts or literature, or individ 


ual achievements, to be weleomed to San- 


dringham, without exciting any of the fee] 
ing which formerly made so wide and dee) 
agvap between Carlton House and Wind 
sor 

The history of the various families who 
inherited the estate or succeeded to | 
fromm time to time, traced from a period 
intecedent to the Conquest, would fur 
astriking illustration of the chance 
Which lave passed over the land, and 
would, in fact, constitute an epitome o 
the history of Ene@land for upward 
nine hiundred years. It will be seen by 
referring to the county history, left un 
finished by the ingenious Mr. Parkin, who 
continued the great work of Dr. Blom« 
field, that the possessors Of Sandringham 
rarely remained lords of the soil for mor 
than a century. And indeed there could 
have been little to attract those who own 
ed it to select Sandringham as a perma 
nent residence. 

In 1862 Lord Palmerston recommended 
the estate to the notice of the Prinee Con 
sort, then in search of a suitable residence 
for his son, and as Mr. Spencer Cowper 
the owner, was willing to sell, the pu 
chase was etfeeted for the sum of £220,000 
or 31,000,000, and in 1863 the Prinee of 
Wales entered on the ownership of San 
dringham. The estate contains a littl 
over eight thousand aeres—one-third be 
ing very good mixed soil, one-third @rass 
marsh, and arable, and one-third of 
kind suited to game eoverts, and best let 
to pheasants and rabbits—and although 
he Cowpers improved the property, the 
price for whieh it was sold was certainl, 
tenfold that for whieh tt could have been 
purchased in the time of Charles I. But 
the desert may, indeed, be said to have 
bloomed into al carden since the 
house was handed over to the royal ten 
ant, who with his voung wife was for 
some time lodged in a house on the estate 
While the mansion was being fitted for 
their reception, 

Norfolk, rejoicing in its claim to be the 
birth-place of many illustrious English 
men, and proud of its close connection 
with some of the greatest events which 
mark our annals.* hailed the happy aeei 

* From Norfolk went forth many of the earl 
emigrants to the American colonies—Henry Spel 
man, John Rolfe, husband of Poeahontas, ete. ; ar 
the names of many old Norfolk families are re 
d and perpetuated in the States. Mrs 
says: “Tt is not alone the relations of Coke and 
Roger Williams which have given to some spots in 
New England and elsewhere a flavor of this island's 
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ture of the 
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NEW 


PRINCES 


OF THe 


hor 


daded 


} 


Hose GPOUhG 


belies 
Phithiix 
When 

Which has not 


Work 


come to nd, | rst coneern Was to 


provide oa ibs residence 
Comiptrotler 


House, as it 


rrounads Witt Valk 


for the 
Park 
ore w the 


Hall, and 


model of 


Ilo int hold, and 


the 


comfort 


now, as il a 


md cleganee the Alexandra Cot 


tages, each containing three bedrooms, a 


dininge-room, a sitting room, and 
vith out-louses and “rood cvardens, were 
built for the Tal and the rent of £4 


i vear represents a very, indeed an intini 
tesimally, small interest on the capital 
The mate 
ete., with the 
with which 


ved, vere 


expended on the dwe 


WIOSTIV IPStLONEG, 


pion ol the white brick 


thre 


the estate 


Masonry is found on 
It was not till these had been 
completed that the Prince began to repair 
the Hall: but the work of re paration soon 
developed into reconstruction, and in 1869 
Sandringham as it to-day re 


residenee Spencer 


placed the 
Lady 


habitable 


and Harriet Cowper had rendered 


and comfortable. if not 


mental Lone ere the handsome ved briek 
front with stone facings usurped the old 
site,the march of improvement had quick 
number of 
named after the 
Victoria, were built in the village of West 
Newton A new 
pleted at 


ened, and a pretty 


cottages, 
Princesses Louise and 
homestead 

Hal 


laid 


Was 


\ppleton erounds 


Hew 


vere designed and the stables 


out: 


vere enlarged, kennels erected, and farm 


MONTHLY 


parsonages were restored and reno 


and at the present moment there is as 


tivilV aisplaved der the eve 


vent ting t 


se and POOLS 


Prinee had Just acquire d possession o 
Phe 


1 
comflortabl 


land dias been d 


estate 


holdings, min 


road have bee ned ana Y 


of acres hi IICLOUSTLY pl 


that what was, to a considerable es 


waste of warrens and wild) land, | 


come a really valuable property, 


prosperous tenantry and comfortable 


boring population. The Prince 


pS 


hisown hands two farms of an 
1000 aeres, on whielt le dias 


Bates and Booth short-hornus, and a 


pure Southdowns, from which fron 


tiine to time, are sent to the agrieultut 
exhibitions prize medallists. and close cou 
Wi 
A con 


fore-stiore 


petitors with the redoubtable Lord 
singhaim’s produce from: Merton 
the 


reclaimed 


siderable portion of 
W olferton from the 


sea and turned into good arable and pas 


been 


ture Around Sandringham itself man’s 
hand has been at work, and on every sid 
the sandy uplands and the low Iving tract 
covered with heather have been converted 
into a series of cultivated fields and for 
ests The soil is favorable to the erowth 
of fir and limes, and there fine 
trees and remarkable clumps stadding thi 


undulating surface in the park, where, i1 
cozy dells, knee-deep in fern, herds of dec 
or the quaint animals, half domesticated, 
half wild, which the Prince has collected 
in the course of his travels, may be seen 
reposing in the heat of the day. 
Sandringham may be considered one of 
the most successful combinations of the 
art of “laying out” with the natural con 
dition of the land that ean be well con 
ceived: for with infinite care and taste 
and at vast expense, every feature of thi 
landseape las been turned to account 
Extensive plantations,admirably planned 
have covered the land, where it is not 
adapted for pasture or culture, with mass 
es of foliage, and skillfully conducted riy 
ulets have been adapted to feed the lakes 
which lend such charm to the grounds 
I shall not attempt to give, in a paper ot 
this kind, a detailed description of the pre 
sent establishment, but [would rather let 
the artist convey to the eve of my readers 
the favorite res! 


the salient features of 


dent chled to the ection of Sandring 
the residence of the het-apparent and | | 
d his fe had done, the estate was re- Beek S (es | |. 
Sportsilan, rather t ino one for the work 
of profitable hie 
Phe first part of the Psaluist’s 
finan is notalways case wi 
of the Prince of Wales ES 
That have every 
: ist shore If it were sought to trace such in 
ternat \ nks, Norfolk would be found to have 

ti \ ‘ il threads across the water, whicl 
have insolublyv to Americat 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


wit 
‘ 
tograph by the Vanderw Ree 


ind Prineess of Wales, 


> 
qencee tive | 


vhlio may ell regard it as their home in 
mother sense than that of me NO POSSESSION, 
for it has literally grown up under their 
eves: and it lias been the bright seene, 


one epoch of intense anx 


dimmed only by 
ety mad opet of the happiest vears of the 
ves of those in whose liaappoine ss the na 


takes so deep an miter 


The country presents probably the same 


tires as those whieh were visible in the 
vhen the low shores of the Wash in 
ited the } 


lo 


is 
tiie 
keels of the Norsemen and the 


Danes the safe beaeh: but actual ob 


servations and records of a not very re 


mote past tell that ‘‘a sea change.” with 
inarked results im some imstances, has 
heen -eradu lly On in the outline 


of the Wolferton station, on the 


ceoust 


Lyon braneh of the Great Eastern Rail- 


vay, at which visitors to Sandringham 
leave the train, lies rather low. The 
country between Wolferton the 
Wash, consisting partly of reclaimed 
land, is a level expanse of meadow and 


arable: but bevond the station, ills of 


moderate elevation, whieh divide the vil 
lave from what may be termed the plateau 
of Sandringham, run in ascending waves 


the Heights,” vhich the Folly 


up to? On 
is built The country seaward is so that 
that of a clear dav there is a wide view 


over the sea toward Ly non the left. and 


hed 


Boston 


old neolnshire coast. with the spire of 


The 


al sub 


reh just visible, in front 
lal vers’ d vel] 


fark. and hes, and 


stantial old - fash oned house Intinabited 


a eotntry gentleman, on the Prince's es 


tate. are seen below The station is about 
vo miles from 


the 


vhich runs over gentle 


seven miles from Lynn, t 


not so far from 


house and lite 


sea: and the 


tndulatine ground, through an almost 
CONTINUOUS SEPLES of pl intations, Gives no 
ery extended view until two pretty steep 
been eained, and one reaches 
On the right, 


mile from the house, the road passes Park 


have 


The Folly. about half a 


elose at hand, and the ehurch, em 


blouse 
howered in trees. 
The main entrance 


vhiel 


‘his on the north side, 


to Sandringham, 
is through a 


of iron 


cates, Which invite inspee 
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tion aS A triumph of metal-work, eredita 
ble to Norwich, 


a present to the Prinee and Prineess, ane 


: 
where thes 


were made, as 
thence there is but a short drive by abave 
nue of tine limes, which leads direet to the 
entrance of the Hall, which is here preset 
ed to the readers. The house is searee| 
seen from the entrance to the avenue, any 
the newly erected wing in whieh the tin 
Bal 


to the main building, 


|-room* Is placed, being at right angle 
might be mistakes 
but 
speedily arrives at the northeast ar 


at first for the residence ; the visite 


Sandringham by a broad crave] CAaLrrlace 
road, and descending at the porch in thie 
east front, sees that the wing is subsidiar 
stands east 


to the mansion, which ATT 


west. Beyond the gravel-drive there is a 
velvet-like lawn, studded with fine 
bounded by a wall, outside whieh lies the 


road to the Ammer, 


trees 


A door Opens On thre 
road to the kitehen and fruit gardens anc 
On the left, bevond tiie 
iron gates, there is a noble avenue of trees 
that the 
moved further back if the road were ne 
On the right are planta 
tions, and then the ecoaeh-houses and sti 


CONSEPY 


which wates might be 


sugeests 


so close at hand. 


bles, the Cottage, ete.. hidden from view | 
trees, On the west front of the house, iat 


the other side of an Italian warden ain 
the ornamental water, lies the Park, and 
parallel to the lime avenue is a row o 
historical plantings, with tablets bearing 
the names of the illustrious visitors whi 
planted them, and the date to each tree 
and further on there is a Chinese Joss 
house, idol and all complete, 

Krom the hall door, if so the entrance 
may be ealled where hall proper there is 
ean through the folding 

the lofty in Which 
cuests are received on their arrival. Oh 


See 


hone, you 


e@lass doors saloon 
ihe inner wall, over the door, is a tablet 
with the words: ** This house was built by 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, and 
exandra his wife, in the vear of our Lord 
1870.” 


lea of the arrangements 


of the house appears to have been an ex 


The general i 


pansion of the original residence, a plio 
Ther 


is something at once stately, gracious, 


tograph of which lies before me. 


and home-like in the salon, the roof of 


* Erected from the designs of Mr. Edis, and bea 
ifull ted with trophies of Ind 
The 


] ] rey 
balis gene 


fully orname in armor 
Prince ar 


enc 


finely proportioned 


Princess give 


md designed 


two large county 


* A pretty, fantastic cottage, standing above the 
rowd. small plantation, looking quite as wise a 
most mit so named, probably, in obedience 
the habit of ra “Fo on larze estates. Oc- 
: easionally it is used by the Princess of Wales 
tea 
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Which Is of carved Oak, tie sicle s covered 


With pieture sand innumerable objeets of 


interest. This room, Opening olf the ves 
tibule directly on the left of the hall door 
the ground-floor 


a large part ol 


on that side of the first 1 


on the right of the hall, provided 


writing-tables, easy-chatrs,and strrounded 
with well-tilled book-shelves, the contents 
of which, controlled and marshalled by 

Holtzmann, comprise standard works 
in nearly all departments of literature, 
tempts a visitor by the air of repose which 
a luxurious library generally sugyests. 
The Equerry’s room, which is next to the 
library, is provided with book-shelves and 


writing-tables, and is a popular resort 


at such times as the Equerry may have 
will and the way to 


tion. 


encourage COnVersa 


The books whieh fill the eases ai 


the 


Istories an 
and 
POOL INS Chart 
lar cachet insetont 
Dlott 


Dies 


hie 


ince of Wales's 


nd the letters Viiieh 


Creel Vitti thie 


s 


part of t i NEVA pPUS 


shie 


Lidia ( 


errand offer 


peal Lhie House the 


nes of Indian princes and PeOPIES 


Spolis of the chase tigwers 


pleasantly life-like to loo Upon in then 


stuffed semblance of action; peitries and 


horns of antelope, ete 


SKIDS; 


drawings and sketehes:; caskets 
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NORWICH ¢ N Nol 
selected. and the library especta 
CLASSICS rel Bevond 
if 
the oupart 
ment: a pee Ss room 
and 
or 
tted out To Live reo ii Visit to 
that vovawe there are man A 
in this second library and in a 
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Is in bidri and 


Vesse| 


all kinds —these not 


illed collection ol 


products of Indian art manufacture 


presented to the Prince vhich formed the 


Most popular ana most admired exhibit 


Paris International, and whieh has 
South 


SO at 


Kensing 
the 
the 


to the carden poreh and entrance 


liberally lent 


elsewhere at tome Krom 


and 


room the visitor out DY 


pret 


} 


the } the 
the 


the 


to 


On 


Viiich leads 


the 


\long 


staircase are doors opening 


morning-room of the Prince and on 


receptlon-roonts The first of these is one 


f the most attractive of all the pretty 


rooms at Sandringham elegant 


ziness” and abundanee of interesting ob 

The principal drawing-room is ap 
proached by an antechamber, communi 
‘ating directly with the Prince’s morning 
room, and the eve will be caught by a fine 
pieture on the wall of the Czar with the 
his side ina sleigh drawn | 
to 


an 


Prinee by \ 


three horses, which appear be gallop 


out of the canvas. not, if in 


lng 
leed my readers wished me to do, deseribe 
the interior with the precision and detail 


f an so L shall content 


InVentory, 
that 


and brielit 


and [hope them, with saving 


the drawing-room stately 


IS 
i painted eeling: lled whieh 
refleet the 
v over the 


fromthe windows, whence 


avie park: thowers and 
lielit 


Madame 


another 


sweetness and 


pretty 
vy by Jerichan, 
(iirls eroup bs 
the chief 
features of the room, beyond which there 
hung 
from 


same seulptor—these are 


is the dining This is now 


ith 


beautiful tapestry, a present 


the King of Spain, made expressly for the 
Prinee, whieh replaces with vivid scenes 
f Spanish life, portraits of the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany, the Roy 
al Princesses, the Prince in the uniform of 
the Tenth Hussars, and Landseer’s *' Mare 
and Foal.’ whieh formerly filled the pan 
In this the at 


dringham, and those who are staying at 


els room Visitors San 


the Cottage, breal here the Prince 


ind Prineess appear at lunch - time with 
There butfet, 


vith many pieces of interesting and beau 


their ehildren is fine 
At dinner the room presents 
The 


scarlet and gold-lace of the roval liveries, 


tiful plate 


a very bright and stately appearance. 


play of lights, the plants and flowers 


on the elittering table, lend the needful 
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The 
which 


the seene. billiard-rooim 
the of 


filled with arms, some exceedingly rar 


to 


against 


eolor 
walls are cabinets 
and curious, of all countries and pe riods 
beautiful at the 
dining 


order, lies end of 
the 


Princess 


hither, left 
drawing-room and the ladies have retired 


Ilo 


passage, bevond 


when the has the 


forthe nig@ht.the euests follow the Prince, 
unless the bowling alley asserts superror 
attractions, and a game in which the Prin 
cess and many of her guests take much 
pleasure, and which excites pleasant rival 
rv between the contending “sides,” carries 
them the 
From the bowling-alley the serious little 


on toward wee sma’ hours. 
room Which contains the Prince's batteries 
is gained, and there in their costly simpli 
cits are arrayed in racks the chefs-Caurre, 
in rifle and smooth-bore, of Purdey, Grant, 
ete., and foreign interpolations of royal, 
imperial, or princely gifts. 

The pietures, drawings, and sketehes at 
illustrative 
but there are portraits 


Sandringham are mostly of 
the Prinee’s life: 
and paintings, of friends 
of the 
Prineess. On one side of the great salon 


and incidents in scenes dear to 
a pieture, dated 1863, represents the palace 
in whieh her Roval Highness was born, 
anda larger oil-painting by Hlansen, of the 
sme date. of the royal palace at Copen 
Portraits of the King and Queen 
the 


Louise, sketches by the artists w ho accom 


haven, 
of Denmark, drawings by Princess 
panied the Prince of Waleson his various 
expeditions, decorate the walls ‘Sir Ed 
win Landseer and his Dog” attracts the 
eve, and another painting, of Dunrobin in 
1866, by Sir Edwin recalls a visit paid to 
the Duke of Sutherland. Sketches 
scenery by Mr. Brierly and LL. E.: remi 
niscences of India tiger-hunting by Hoy 
er, Akin, Simpson, and S. Hall alternate 
with souvenirs such as the **Serapis at 


Sea.” and one deseribed) as ** The Com 
manding Officer of the First Battalion of 
the Grenadier August, 1861.7 


The progress through India is commen) 


Guards, 


orated by splendid trophies of arms, by 
many objects of art, goblets of iron inlaid 
with silver, and * kooftgari” steel inlaid 
M. Zichy. who visited Aber 
and 1873, had a true appre 
incidents of Highland life 
and his drawings of torch 


with vold. 
celdie in 1872 
ciation of the 
and sporting, 
light 
with deer-stalking, executed with a fre 
and tirm hand, and full of light and color, 


dances, and adventures connected 


ind silver, in ivory: 

he 

ton 
third 

at 


PRINCE OF 


24 


- 


5 


rit 


decorate the walls. Trophies of the chase 


in India, tigers’ tusks, skins, ete., abound, 
ind the wideextent of the Prince of Wales's 
sporting CXCULSIONS IS indieated in draw 
ings of shooting parties in the snows of 
Russia and in the jungles of Jevpore, Ne 
paul, as well as in the less exciting and 
probably more agreeable sport at the eos 
Among the 


With 


ert side and at hot corners. 

many interesting memorials which 
the interior abounds are a pair of bronze 
field-guns, inseribed Eugenie Louis 
Napoleon,” presented by the late 
There “tro 


collected 


also al 
the 
visited 


or to the Prinee. is 


phy of arms” on 


Gravelotte, whieh the 


as 
Prince Incognito on his way to Germany, 
a little before the illness which kept the 


nation in for so weeks: 


the 


SUSpehse many 
hoof of Kelipse, the famous racer: a 
casket presented by the clergy and ten 
ants of Sandringham to the Prince on lis 


return from India:a jasper vase given by 
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the Emperor of Russia: and many relies, 1 
so they may be called. and Egyptian and 
Hindoo antiquities, meet the eve in room 
after room 


Whenever 


cupe from the duties which ce 


of Wales ean es 


the Prince 


him—and surely at times there is ne hard 


er working man in all the Queens domin 


ions—he thes to Sandringham for repose 


and recreation, spec ti pleastre in 


intercourse with soldiers diplo 


artists. and 


Miatists, 


oe ntleman Keel 


failing in his benevolenee, solicrtous about 


the welfare rs oon his land 


looking after ication of their 


and 


children and comfort of their homes 


That this ts 


oft 


hot an exagverated abstract 


Prince does will surely be 


Vhat the 


tified any Who have ever been 


distriet. and have learned in 


the Prinee of Wales discharge s his d ties 


landlord The interest le tales im 


asia 


155 
fter a photograph by George Granville, Tunbridge W ei 
e the life of a 
ti 
t way 
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ture and the improvement of stock 
Which have 
eattle 


and it has been found compatible 


has been rewarded by pri 


been reeerved at agricultural and 


preservation of an extraordinary 
eood and 
But the Hares and 


abbits Bill perhaps has had not such full 


Cale to have 

ile hited neehbors 

play within the dimits of Sandringham 
Chase as in other parts of Norfolk 

At Sandringham the Prince and Prin 

cess of Wales lead thi quuet, well-ordered, 

trang ul, vet ] ‘eof an gen 


tleman and his wife, surrounded, never 


theless, by some of the state whieh is in 


sepa ible from: their position, There is 
at the gate by the janitor a blue-coated, 
helmeted personage, familiar with the dis 
cipline of Scotland Yard, to look after va 
the broad 
the Cot 
ure under the eye 
the But 


ereatness pays for security 


Crom men and Wormer, and 


shrubberies between 


Hall 


members of 


and 


patlis 


ave and the 


other foree, 
\ hich 


is not very heavy, and ministers in Lon 
don oron their travels in the three kine 
doms are subjected to the désagrément of 
The 


royal palaces tilled with treasures of price 


looked after bv constables 


need protecttom as as publie miuse 


unis, and thei imimates, moreover, 


are especlailly exposed to the onslaughts 


ali attempts 


1] 
ruerrilla OF 


the 


vice ranging 


minded folk to whom ier 


( Veauk 


bers of roval families offer irresistible 


attractions I remember one 


annoving 


old person who sent aime by every to 


the Crimen in S545 boxes of traets and 


prophecies th lone letters, in whieh she 


described herself as Prophetess to the 


Queen of Kneeland, the Prinee Consort of 
Kneeland, and the Eleet.” and Town 


When read of her 


before | 


very much pleased 


being taken care of returned ; 


but the race is not extinet, and all sorts 
of mad people try from: time to time to 
Windsor, Balmoral, San 
Abergeldie ves, 
even im the valley of the Dee 


burst upon 


dringham, Osborne, or 
But in 
the 


these days there must be warders at 


wate as there were in davs of old 
Although many of the larger kinds of 
birds, which once gave peculiar interest to 
the Norfolk wastes, such as the great bus 
tard and the wild swan, have disappeared, 
the pre-eminence of the county for sport 
ING Is still maintained; and even 


if there be distriets in which the partridges 
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are pro rofa@ more numerous, the soil of 
Norfolk and the disposition of the farnis 
favorable to 


are generally exceeding 


plenty of birds, and in no place do phea 
better The configuration 
the 


favorable 


thrive 
of the 


and marsh 


and wastes of mere 


are to great gathes 
birds and 
though the salmon is 


ings of sea wild fowl; and a 


not heard of as 

was In the days when the Corporation o 
Lynn made presents of fish to the neigh 
the 
adapted for trout, there is an abundances 


boring lords, and streams are not 
of white-fish, and the ponds and_ stil 
The Prinee, how 
ever, is not an enthusiastic angler, and is 
quite content with the sport which is at 
forded to him by the East Norfolk liounds 


by his own well-stocked coverts, by th: 


deeps are full of pike. 


best preserves in England, and by the dee: 
Balmoral, 
The meets of the East Norfolk pack 


forests at 


now hunted by Mr. Fountaine, are gener 
ally accessible, Later in the season com 
the shooting parties—the hot corners for 
pheasants, the heeatombs of rabbits, and 
the partridge drives: and there are, more 
over, outlying excursions to the marshes 
for snipe, and to the ponds near Babingley 
for teal, widgeon, and duck, The experi 
ment made the Prince of importing 
crouse and turning them loose onthe hea 
ther seems fairly snecessful for the limited 
moor available, and at 
packs are said to be making 
for 
They need all the shelter they can get, fon 
the winds blow cold and strong from the 
Wash, and the snow lies deep at times, nor 


area of present 
dozen 
Wihiter 


themselves comfortable the 


does the sky of East Norfolk glow with 
all the 
The mode of life at Sandringham is full of 
healthy enjoyment, 
an hour earlier than that of Greenwich, se 
that the 9.30 breakfast is really at 9: the 


1.30: and the 8 iat 


frequent sunshine year round 


House time is halt 


2 oclock is at 
7.30, There are farms to be visited, stock 
to be scrutinized and poked in the ribs, and 
The 


of interest 


sheep to be criticised for off day s. 
kennels are full 
there are delightful The 
Admirals’ Road” the Prin 
cess’s, an excursion to the ruins of Castle 


stables and 
and drives. 


newly minde 


Rising, visits, inspections of new buildings, 
and the like. For communication with 
The head keeper, Mr, Jackson, turned out last 

pheasant= at 


i, which has been hired by the Princ 


Sandringham at 


it marches with his coverts 


vith? 
i 
= 
| 
Caste 


al 
~ 


\ 


al 


he service in the Park church of 
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jeasure and protit And forthe seventh, 


ere are three churches avilable, but 


he Prince and Princess weneralls attend s 


St. 
lary Magdalene in the forenoon, and =u 
Vest Newton chureh when they go to 


ftermoon service. The Princess and her 


daughters and the ladies of her suite gen 

erally drive to church. The Prince every 
Sunday walks from the Hall, leading his 
visitors to church, where the service is cel 

ebrated chorally. 

The first chureh is close to the house. 
and its present condition, owing to the 
fostering care of the Prince, presents 2 
marked contrast to that of many of the 
A learned pro 
fessor has recently published a disserta 


churches in the county. 


tion on the geographical distribution of 
dissent in England, or, 11 other words, on 
the influences which caused the Puritan 
element to prevail in certain parts of the 
kingdom, whilst others remained faithful 
to the Roman ¢ ‘atholie Chureh, in the rec 


AT SANDRINGHAM 


he outer world there is a U legraph and ords of the Historical seer tv. and im an 
post-office Within the walls of the house erenlous he shown how the 
o that for SIX Gays In the week there is prONLMLITS of the eastern coust to thre gre ii 
o lack of means to pass the hours with centres of religious movement 1 Llollana 


nd in Germany exe reised a remarkable 


fluence over the convictions und wel 


hh] 


pol Lhe on the SLOres ot Lite 
astern Coast of Kneeland from the Phiamies 
pp to the 

The results of thes influences were Tol 


struetion in the northeast angle of Nor 
folk. at all events: the clergy were nertiiet 
learned nor zealous; the et ntry were 1 
different; education was neglected; the 
churches fell into decay It is not too 
much to say that the reaction which jis 
had its motive power In Sandringham hits 
already produced marked 
in the immediate viernits of. as well as 


‘ 


tupon, the estate The edifice, wineh Is de 
scribed as “a late perpe ndicular ehureh, 
is built on a knoll which seems 
and its battler nted walls and tower are 
visible from many points im the 
hood. In the neatly ke pt rave yard thie 
rude forefathers of the village sleep and 


the visitor, as he passes Up the gravelled 


. 
THE PRINCI SHOOTING 
| 
\t 
ul < 
1a 
bs 
ie 
le 
1 
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stones of domestics, laborers, and others, 
i¢ iit Prine ia? is 
iptized A mider ol Charles Albert 
‘ eve ed by the Prince 
! and t or it 
Rova Hes id Cowper 
id done diate to avert the provress ol 
eeca ad to restore to oa 
e anelent and some thal newleeted 
editic vhich Mr. Motteux and his imine 
diate predecessors didi not apparently care 
presers thie ftof the entrance 
Lhie re int seats handsomels carved 
Vood Orin for thie roval family, ete 
if rows on the Opposite side beg re 
: served for the visitors The reredos is 
ornamented with Venetian mosaic in brill 
lant colors, the windows, beautifulls de 
signed, are of Miunieh @lass, and the eve 
contemplates with pleasure the harmont 
; ous and tasteful disposition of the interior, 
In the chancel, over the roval seats not 
pews are four memorial windows, One 
2 mi the south side is to the memory of the 
little Prinee, who died on April 7, 1871, a 
yerr that was to close, after long weeks of 
distress, with gratitude, the memory of 
vhieh is preserved on the brass lectern, 
. on whieh is engraved the touching words: 
l'o the Glory of God.” 
A thank-otfering for His Met 
14 December, 1871 
ALEXANDRA 
\\ ‘ en lupont Li 
He heard me.” 
\ reeord of the Princess, to vhose holy 
fe might well be applied the words of 
Drvden on the death of ‘Sidney's sister, 
Pembroke’s mother. is seen a beautl 
tu nedallion protile in marble of the 
: Prineess Alice of Hesse, by Bolin, with a 
; touehin Inscription by the Prinee of 
Wales. on the north side of the chancel. 


Opposite to this, a medallion of the Prince 


Leopold las just Below the 


Dee ed 


iIndow next the roval entrance, which 

is only used when the Prince is my resi 
denee. there isa brass with an inseription 
to the memory of Colonel Grey, 

of whom it is indeed the simplest truth to 

sav that his loss was felt by the Prince 


ot 


a dear friend, and 


and Prineess as that 


vously regretted by every one who 
Another at 


rye 


brass, the base 
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window on the Opposite side of th 


echureh, records the Prince's re vard for th 


LeMLOrS of the Rev. Mr. Onslow. 
All the servants and retainers, the keep 


and them families, and 


thie people 


attend ehurel in them bes 


trained, is formed 


and 


bent 


frequently 
the 


people 


t nent a Visit to 


Mr 


ads 


Herves 


the 


yorces ol reatest 


Lie OF OUP 

ers have been heard from the pulpit 
When the serviee is over the Prin 

ceenerally takes a walk round by the art 


ficial lakes and rockeries, pointing out 
provements to his guests, and listenin 
to the 


trepid that sort of wo 


SULYESTIONS Which the more i 


Phy oat 


sure to offer: and woe certainly 
the man who is not in fair walking 
condition, as the Prinee gets over ti 


eround at an extraordinary rate, and docs 
The 
Cottave, scene of the sober joys and st 


the suite, and ot 


hot spare the lageards Bachelors 


Prlous labors of some of 


many pleasant ‘Tabaks Concilia” of get 
erations of guests, is passed at a rapid rat 
The etfect of the pretty patchwork of roe 
and water is enhanced by a number ot 
aquatic birds, some very rare, in the reset 
voirs, and by a judicious display of w 
ter-plants. For the hours after Iuneh, at! 
whieh the royal children make their ap 


pearance, is reserved a long walk over thi 
farm, and visits are paid to the stables 
where there is accommodation for sixty 
three horses. Among the curiosities here 
isa pony given to the Prince by the Rajat 
of Rampoor, think, for which there is an 
appropriate Queen Mab’s carriage and har 
ness, a quadruped about the size of a New 
foundland dow, whieh it is hard to believe 
to be a specimen of the genus equus ¢ but 
atenm of four tiny ponies standing in si 

vermounted stalls will attract more no 
tice than the Indian prodigy, When the 
Prinee was going to India, this team was 
| vift to his wife: but L doubt if 


his farewell 


they consoled her for his departure, and | 


am sure. if she eould have done it, the 
Prineess’s first use of the present would 
have been to have put them to and to 
have driven after the donor, They ar 
growing old) now, but the Princess was 
wont to drive them till lately. Then 
there is the range of coach-lhouses, hat 


ness-room, the dairy, the gardens, phea 
santries, ete and then the hounds and 


dous of high degree and of infinite varie 
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tv are visited in 


their kennels, which offer 
osaturnalian welcome, for the Prinee 


vies With the Princess in the love of ani 


mais, and never goes about Without a ca 
nine favorite 

There are St. Bernard, Newfoundland. 
dachshund, terrier, Skye and fox, wolf 
hound, setter, and if the Prinee be not in 
Scotland, pointer, and various others; but 
none will ever replace the favorite com 
panion of the Prince's travels," Flossy.” 
Which surveved mankind from Indus —if 
not to’ Peru,” still further—with supreme 
sweet-tempered indifference, and departed 
lately, 

There are two Himalayan bears in a pit 
han inclosure outside the kennel, which 
ought to feel very grateful that the pack 
is not let loose Upon them im the open 
vhen they hear the barking and baying 
bevond, but which are not at all deterred 
from their eager expectation of bisenit by 


such agencies, When the Prince esme 


] 


home from India he us richly endowed 

ith animals, and had all the materials 
fora menagerie; but the elephants, tigers, 
ete., delight the visitors to the Zoolovien! 
Grardens, and the wild pigs, which flour 
ished in inclosure execedingly, were 
voted bores, and were sent oa vay off the 
premuses, to thre 


rreat delight of the out 


Ving people The (ruineyv cattle do not 
thrive well in the Park, and look with 
Juno-like eves at the passer-by as if they 
would like to vo back to India for a little 
idolatrous sunshine 

Not far from the Dairy (which is now 
being made, if possible, brighter, sweeter. 
ind cleaner than ever), in due companion 
ship, is the Prineess’s Tea-room—a temple 
of votive tablets in porcelain. The Dairy, 
vith its decoration of Indian tiles, made 
In Bombay under the direction of Mr. 
Clarke for the walls, is nearly completed. 
Then there are churnine-rooms, butter 
rooms, ete. But now we must «o on to 
West Newton, which the Prinee has aet 
nally created, 

[have already spoken of the work done 
in the restoration and repair of churches, 
but most of all has the echureh of St. Peter 
ind St. Paul, West Newton, benefited by 
the Prinee’s care. It, too, is a late per 
pendicular—a square clock tower, and a 
proportioned body, the nave divided 
from the aisles by an arched sept, said to 
be more than four hundred vears old 
Krom floor to roof the building has been 
repaired, and the gifts inside show the 


| 


} 


Interest taken im the work, It mav be 


called One sense a memorial chureh 
for many of the offerings are in eratet 
remembrance of the Prinee’s recovery 


The altar 


window of stained o@lass attests 


the devotion of Mr Svkes. whose name 


IS Lhseribed oa plate beneath The 
communion plate was given by the Crown 
Prine SS Of Grermiany Live reredos 
Prince Leopold. The organ is the vift ot 


the () the of Cam midge pre 


sented the altar-cloths The pulpit was 


the gift of the Household. who alse Con 
tributed a stained elass window (St. 
Cilia and St Grregoryv), beneath whieh is i 
Drass plate vith the dates November 0 
IST1. December, 1882." the hames of 


W. Knollys. Do Probyn, C. Teesdale. 


Ellis. S. Clarke, N Kingseote, Knolls 


J. Holtzmann, J. Dalton The west win 
dow facing the altar was hit 
brothers and Sisters of the Prine ol 


Wales and there is an en 


of 


their coat of arms on the all beneath it 


Another window (St. Peter and St. Pan 
was the offering of the Grand-Duke o 
Hesse. On the north wall is a] 


a brass in 
seribed, This Chureh was restored ane 


the north aisle rebuilt by Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales, Lord of the Manor and 
Patron of this |i ISS] The helting 


is done by an oilgas machine, feeding 


twelve handsome Chandeliers ‘It must 
have eost a great deal.” said I todo all 
this 7° My friend ¢roaned and shook his 
head AY. indeed,” he said. it 
did But that is not all There are 


plans now ready for the restoration of t] 
chureh al Wolferton (or Babingley 


not less than £7000, do declare 


In fact, the Prinee of Wales has plenty 
to do with his money, and it will be seen 
how well mueh of it and to what useful 
ends it) is applied The sum voted by 
Parliament would not suffice by one-half 
to meet the demands upon the Prinee’s 
exchequer, but the revenues of the Duel 
of Cornwall, whieh: are perhaps 
vear, raising the income of his Roval High- 
hess to £100,000 a vear, enable him to 
his establishments becominglsy 
and to meet expenses in the form of sub 
scriptions to public institutions, charities 
public and private, of the magnitude. vy; 
rietv, and extent of Which none who have 
not had oceasion to know ean form. the 
least conee ption 


ro supply the houses on the estate the 
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tall We r-tower to be 


ous for mitles around and 


Phere 


elis forthe SUPPLY 


repres¢ hting two 


re ereeted for the la 


Squire. T have ney 


here It is 


¢ 


enough 


ates appear so 
rt 


os, and 


To 


hes of @arden i 


keep them 


oraecr each cottage 


pere ittach 


windows are wav with 


th 


of 


bent on Winning the prizes offered 


Wilh showy 


curtains, as if each the tenants 


‘by the Prince and Princess for 


t} ones! 


sic 


cious hall to a very pretty cottage ore, 


has now set about adding a spa 


which he was wont to lend on oceasions to 
friends, in order that the people on the es 
tate may have a library and reading-room, 
The re 
W 


retrestiment- room attached, 


re tea and coffee, ete., ean be had, so 


il We st Newton may be sid to possess 


SHOWING VILL AG 


a very comfortable agricultural elub i 
embryo: and that there may be no lack ¢ 
preparation for its enjoyment, spactous 
vell-ventilated school for boys and girls 
ly looke 
In 

ance Of this philanthropic and paterha 


those dependent on them 


at the turn of the road is careful 
after and frequently visited, pursu 


thoroughness of interest, ust 
Ul 
tl 
earried out, close to Babingley, the idea 


ol 


ie plirase, in 

ie Prineess originated and the Princ 

a home hospital Inoan establishment 

of nearly one hundred domesties and 
the 

visitors, sickness must be expected. A 


tainers, augmented by 
three-storied farm-house was selected ani 
fitted up as a hospital, with bath-room 
dispensary, nurses’ rooms—beds and fm 
niture beautifully clean; and if any one 
needs medieal attendance and comfort 
he or she is sent off to the home hospita 
the doctor is ordered from the village. 
nurse or nurses installed, and there, wit! 
quiet and pure air and every attention 
the patient has an excellent chance of 1 
covery. 

The amount of correspondence to be 


| 
: NCESS 1 ING PAST “ALEXANDRA COTTAGES,” WEST NEWTON, SE SCHOOL BUI 
THE PRIN OF WALES 
erected, conspi 
West Newton revels 
vere at first only two 
types of building, 
er seen the like of 
‘ not only that they are pict {iia 
to look at, but that the 
proud of their dwell??? 
flowers and plauits, 


THE PRINCE OF 


earried on at Sandringham, Marlborough 


House, Osborne Cottage. or wherever the 


Prince may be, is, as Sir Dighton Probyn, 
Mr. Francis Knollys, and the 


Mquerrs 
the 


vaiting for time being well know 


colossal in magnitude and extraordinarily 


arious In its nature, and it would 


tlenee and eredulity lo give an account of 


the contents, in all lan@uawes, of some of 


sas 


enum a favorite mark for beg 
ving - letter writers and inventors. and 
vonderfiul pains and trouble De tak 
no by his secretaries in sifting the wheat 


from the chatfand in vetting at the truth 
of the stories of the applicants for his 
assistance nee there om 
mailto the Hotel Bristol in Paris 
here he was at Tine te 


fy) | 
iscore Of the 


rs. a petition frome an 


lor hier toyeldy daueh er. 2 


‘hild of an old who 


distress: 
the 


Vimming dress and take a head 


his) ia mineh 


mechanie that Prince would 


put om as) 


erointo the Seme to test its merits et 


dans ce cas, monseigneur, added the im 


ventor, (rab fortune 


i 


demand or { Iranes to 


enable a student in natural history to geo 


moan entomological exeursion to South 
oa pr posal that he sho ild 


he applicant an experimental vinevard 
Vosves: an 


] 
CHADIC a 


entreaty that he would 
VOrRKINY jewe ile deem 


Needless 


ivnoble 


he and tools 


to say, he ois 


GSS: MMe LOUS, Or 


silly people Who WrITe mouslv, and 


by the crack-brained * prophets” dealine 


in mmenaces of death and of eternal cde 


struction on various theological or polit 
ical bases, who, with the writers of threat 
ening 


letters, form a considerable 


Very 


legion. From capital and court 


Europe there comes also the 


every 


lant though unofficial correspoude hee by 
Viieh the Prince of Wales adds daily to 


his knowledge of the seeret forees whieh 


move and direet the policy of states 
l There are, moreover, the special business 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, and regimental 
affairs in the corps of which he is Colonel, 
Which are closely investigated by the 
Prince. Divided in his affection for the 


two services, he naturally vives the great 


er share of his attention to that in whieh 


he holds rank, and in whieh he was rear 


WALI 


\T SANDRINGHAM 


A portion of his time is 
aiso devoted to the Ma 


interests of thre 


ind, owe muel: to his care 
and patronage: and the Roval College oft 
Music, the numerous mstitutions of 
he as patron or eloef. and tmnumerabl 
ritles Vibieti lie eneot 
res ei several demands 
feoot the busiest nian Burope 


I} ‘ COPpPOraALLO i] d 
his carl ile ilo 
as it POSE thi thi 
>The eves In | 
tires | ea it the t 


cat echo the Prinee attended thie 
drove off state to an ibluminated 


Platlori ith ards of lionor. band pl 
me Grod save the otlicnals, « 
and military, ladies with bouduets, and as 


as the tr: 


rappines, turned in on his ser slept 
thie Tunetionab city is 
Virere, as the train drew up i the enriy 
wid a seene as like that o ist! 
eht as the ditferenes VINE and 
davome@hit let it. the Prince stepped out in 


full 


and bright as 


fauitiess detail, and f 


M ivi 


hit oof t] 


howe Hit’ Sie pl 


} ul 
WavVs abd 


the mdeseribable 


pecdiments 


Although my main object inthis sket 


has been to give some account of Sandring 
ham. bam ealled on tosay a word out ‘ 
Prince Ss discharee of one of the duties o 


The sSovereron which IN respects 


ditferent from any cerem vo the kind 


the holding of levees \s 
Wales holds 


of the Queen, presentations at 


e Princess ot 
rooms the 
equivalent to presentations to her Maj sty 
of Wales holds le 
Now 
levees, or receptions, at the White House 
Washington There | 
Turlerie Sin the a 


poleon 


Berlin or 


Prince 


so the ees, 


Iv at St. James's Palace 


there are 
Wepre ees af 
ror N; 


grand receptions at 


ivs of thr 


Lhere are 


| 


are stately ley 


ees tT SI 


the Hot 


lerstl re’, at 


Bure but a full levee at St 


lis letter - bags, fhe Prince 

*Princeps stun. at mon supra 
ae, 

y sort of begeing let 

lady fora dof 

request 

‘ 

ie 

| 


James's, offering, perhaps, greater variety 
than any of these, is a much more trying 
In the i 


idd tion to the ventleme hn 


busimess first place, there are, in 


Whose first pre 


sentation at court is their introduction to 


the world, a number of official presenta 


tions of distinguished or undistinguished 


eountrymen to be mn ide foreign di 


plomatists and then there are presenta 


tions on the Varios incidents which are 
supposed to justify or necessitate them m 
services and in civil and social life 

Major 
service 


Tine 


Captain) Brown, on promotion ; 


Smith, on veturn from foreign 


Colonel Jones, miade a 


Mr 


Officers of thie 


Obl berg 
ete 


attend to 


Robinson. Onl 


havy and arms 


be presented on their arrival from: sery 
ice, or oon their departure search of 
vlory Then there are the 
representatives of the nobility, of the 


Church, of the learned professions, and 
il] 


defined classes, some members of which 


of the gentry, well as of certain 


as 


and others of whieh do not 


to court, 


All these, 1h) hundreds, pass one ly one 
before the Prince, and to each there is a 
bow—to many a kind word—to some a 


shake of the hand —two hours, sometimes, 


OF CIVILIEY barness, Presentations are 


under conditions; the name of the 
person to 


presenter, must be left at the Lord Cham 


miade 
be presented, and that of the 
berlain’s office two clear days before the 
levee, and if no objection be made, the 
ventleman attends in court dress or wai 
forme at St..James’s on the day of the ley 
which is alwavs tixed to begin at two 


The Lord Chamberlain and his 


ee, 
oelock 
deputy, the ever- watchful Sir Spencer 
Ponsonby Fane, aided by a vigilant staff, 
keep wateh and ward over the entree: but 
now and then, under cover of great names, 
owners of objectionable antecedents have 
elided into the presence, to suffer thereatt 
er. On the appointed day a line of police 
men is formed at one o'clock in the Park 
Gate to Marl 


thence St. 


Buckingham Palace 
House, 


dames s Street and along Pall Mall, and al 


from 


borough and up to 


little crowd collects at the side door in 
the ecolonnade opposite the German chapel 
about the same time, to which every minute 
vives increase, till the opening of the door 
at 1.30 permits the head of the eoltmn to 
enter the corridor whieh leads to the glass 
doors, behind whieh, in searlet and gold, 
stand the ushers who inspect the person 


nel of the visitors. There is in this crowd 
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a verv fair microcosm, that is. of the Bri 

ish Empire and of its relations First 
there are the ambassadors, foreign and 
home, ministers and members of the diplo 
matic body. in full uniform, and the great 
personages who havea riclit tothe private 
entry, and who are admitted Iyy a separate 
of St. James's 


Palace, where the colors are trooped every 


door giving on the court 
morning. These privileged persons have 
audience or pre sentation before the Cer} 
eral admission of the attendants on the 
At 


are opened by the ushers, and those who 


levee. 1.50 the doors in the vestibuls 
have not Proy ided themselves beforehand 
with ecards. on which their names should 
be legibly written, can obtain them at a 
side table inside, on which there are bla) 
eards and writing materials. One eard 
is handed to one of the ushers as the pre 
sentee passes on to the flight of stairs 
the 


other is retained to be handed to gentle 


which leads to the reception-rooms; 


men in waiting in the Throne-Room, by 
whom it is handed to the Deputy Lord 
Chamberlain, who passes it to the Lord 
High Chamberlain, that the name on it 
to the Prince. But 
ere that comes there is a time of varving 


may be announced 
duration to be passed in the outer saloon 
Which is approached by a corridor, lined 
by the veteran Beef-Eaters in their pietur 
esque Elizabethan head-dress, and guard 
ed by the gentlemen of the Chamber 
Jains department, who Inspect each of the 
visitors, to see if the eonditions of court 
In this 

arms 


dress have been complied with. 
the 
are on duty, and regulate the admissions 


fine apartment gentlemen -at 
Within a line of brass railings, whieh run 
parallel with one side of it. forming a 
kind of avenue to the entrance to the next 
apartment, whieh is closed till the Prince 
has seen the visitors by the private entry 

When this avenue has been filled by the 
first detachment, a bar is drawn, which 
shuts off the fast increasing crowd in the 
rest of the room from admission till their 
turn At two o'clock punctually 
the music of the Life Guards or Blues on 
duty is heard, and the escort of the roval 


COTLIES. 


cortege appears in the Mall, the carriages 


with the officers in attendance on the 
roval party driving in order into. the 
walled inclosure to the entrance of the 
stairease leading tothe Throne-Room. By 


this time the outer room is filled with an 
animated and crowd, and 1 
one could look down on the staireases he 


variegated 


JAMES 


would see, 
multitude 
The 


friends meet, who have been parted for 


on a full levee day, a dense 
till for 


time is not idly spent: old 


alting there is room 


Them 


vears DY The 


vicissitudes of service in the 


ravy, the army, and diplomacy, from all 


he seas and continents and islands in the 
“Or nearly all of them, to be quite 
Aas 


Drvasdust says. Lawyers 


exchange the YOSsip of the courts, divines 
discourse of preferments and Chureh news 
There are judges going out to India, lead 
en eved and parehment jawed, in wig and 


cheek by jowl” with rosy-faced 


sibs just join d: and the vos hounets of 
hnanee, Who Cal hot be out of the 
vest and the highest places on enrth. and 
vho possibly think they will, if they be 
Catholie. buy places elsewhere, jos 
mortgaged 


When 


at the end of the avenue opens 


and meagre professors 


the door 


there is vista two more rooms, 


Shieh the first detachment filters, one by 
ihe 


ine of wentlemen 


one, between windowed wall and a 


at-arms and ushers ina 
measured 


\\ 
SLOW 


On entering the 


second —a_ throne room—the eve catches 
sight of the eanopy of the throne, above 
the heads of the officers and of those who 
have been pres nted: but it is not till he 
within 


has come a few vards of the es 
trade at the foot of the throne that he sees 
Prince standing at the right of a long 


elittering line 


the 
ind of the Princes of the 
with the Lord High Chaim 
berlain on his Vl 
the 
on duty, ete 


roval family, 
but not quite in the 
officers 


lords im waiting, 


drawn up near at hand, 


iid the Deputy Chamberlain, ete. on the 
The eard 
Having been delivered and passed on is 
read aloud, and the 


rice makes his bow. 


right, nearly facing the Prince 


courtier” pro hae 
Ifthe Prince 
him. there is a gracious shake of the hand 


knows 


be sure there is nearly always a kindly 
smile ora dienitied recognition of the bow 
to the representative of the sovereign, 
which our ancestors called a“ reverence.” 
Then the courtier sidles away to the right, 
each of the the 
With a desire to run 
olf into the refuge which seems to be open 


bowing low to line of 


Princes, oftentimes 
to him in the array of cabinet ministers 
and diplomatists adossés to the wall at 
right angles to the throne, and so departs 
On 
such an oceasion nothing eSCa pes the eve 
of the Prince 


to resume the habit of every day life. 


the smallest irregularity in 
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uniform or dress, the least error in the due 
placing and precedence of orders and dis 
tinetions.is instantly detected and ex posed 
and the result has been that officers now 
wear their medals, ribands, and decora 
tious im proper form, and the disorderly 
arrangement of honors, which was com 
non enough, straggling ribands fastened 
medals heaped over each 
other, have disappeared, and the strictness 
and neatness of the foreign methods have 
ufter some grumblings, perhaps, been gen 
rally adopt d,to the Improvement 
of smartness of appearance, and militars 
and navel propriety It 
the Prince does not 


is believed that 
ith 


have been in 


VIEW much af 
fection the changes which 
troduced into our military system: but an 
that, as in his political sympathies. he al 
lows no personal likes or dislikes to find 
expression in publie. In the navy, like 
an Enelishman born, he takes the great 
est pride, and like a true English Prince 
he has shown lis sense of the inestimable 
value of the service, has given the strong 
est proof of lis attachment and contidence 
by placing his two sons, while yet of ten 
der begin them education 


years, to on 


board a man-of-war. He is a captain in 
the Royal Naval Reserve, and a Brother 
of the Trinity House; but without any 
of the regard ino whieh he 
holds the senior service, it is to the army 
the Prince of Wales, as Field Marshal, and 
as Colonel of three of its most distinguished 
regiments, belongs. 


diminution 


Teh dien” is indeed a fitting device for 
the Prince of Wales of to-day. His active 
participation in all the funetions of aa 


tional life, except those of a purely politi 


eal character, may be called continuous 
Kor months in advance in every vear a 
large portion of his time is marked dow) 
and appropriated to the discharge of some 
duty, the promotion of some useful object, 
the fulfillment of self-imposed obligations 
to minister to the pleasure of others, and 
to stimulate the philanthropic spirit of the 
people. It may not now be true that, as 
Sir Thomas More says, “the springs both 
of good and evil flow over a whole nation 
from the Prince as from a lasting fount 
ain,’ but surely an incessant stream of 
favor and help to useful enterprises has 
poured out from his hand. From this 
constant intercourse with all the leading 
men inevery department of art, literature, 
labor, manufacture, commerce, he has ac 
quired the most extensive personal kuow- 
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ledve ot fellow subjects Was ever Ih Visits and travels a Lover thre Voric 


he bias met the most eminent statesmen 


possessed by an heirapparent, for in ad 


dition to the royal gift’ of remembering diplomatists, soldiers 
thors, artists ele oevery 


Ps au 


the names and faces of those with whom 
he has been even for a brief time associ- countrys \llied by blood and marriage 
ated, in lis various progresses and fune ith the imperial houses of Germany and 
tions, the Prince of Wales has made the 


largest and closest acquaintance with the 


} 


Russia. with the roval houses of Den 


mark. Belgium, Portugal, Greeee, Rou 


nobles and gentry of the three kingdoms. mania Saxe -Cobure, ete 


, 
| 


also a rsonal friend of Princes and po 
tentates in Europe and out of it, is famul 
iar With the nobility of the Western World, 
ind with the most eminent citizens of the 
Kreneh he 
speaks as fluently as English, and his know 


ledve ol 


ereat republic. German and 
the world, founded on personal 

reading or 
music is pronounced, and his ear is ex 
ceeding ly 


observation rather than on 


hearsay, is love for 


correct. Similarly wide-ran 
ving has been lis experience of sport, of 
every branch of which, except lishing, per 
He has 
shot elephants in Ceylon, hunted them in 
Nepaul, killed tigers and leopards in Dndia, 
bears in Russia, red deer in the Highlands, 
small game everywhere, and though he 


haps, he has been and is a votary. 


does not keep a racing stud, he is a steady 
patron of the turf. The consequences of 
the dangerous illness, which endured long 
after lis restoration, interfered somewhat 
but he ney 
er loses a meet of the East Norfolk, and is 
accompanied in many a pleasant run by 


with hard riding after hounds: 


the Princess, who delights in the chase, 
and by the roval children, who ride fear 
lessly and well, erewhile coached by Sir 


Dighton Probyn. The royal squadron 
has not a more enthusiastic vachtsman in 
its list of members than its Commodore ; 
but he ean not go knoeking about” in 
the Mediterranean inthe Addie, or take dis- 
tant vovages, as if he was a private person. 
It is well that 


his Royal Highness made the most urgent 


known on two occasions 
request for permission to proceed on active 
service, but that reasons of state prevent- 
ed the Queen Although 
there some jealousy among the 
superior officers of am army in war time 


according it. 
may be 


on aceount of the natural precedence ul- 
der a monarels of roval princes in the 
field, the presence of the heir to the throne, 
in stress of battle, can not but inspire en 
thusiasm. Our troops may not need such 
incentives, but in times gone by they were 
not indifferent to the influence of a Black 
a Henry V. 


the House of Hanover, whenever they have 


Prince or The members of 
had occasion to justify their claims to the 
front rank, have given ample proof of 
The severities of the 
the Highland 


chiefs and their followers, whose descend 


personal courage 


Duke of Cumberland to 


ants are now the favored race of the roy 


al family, have caused the services he 


rendered to the dynasty at Culloden, and 
the momentous consequences which would 
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have ensued had the Pretender 
nal victory, to be unduly forgotten 


This brings me to another phase. — Tt is 
at Abergeldie, perhaps, that the Prince and 
Princess enjoy their holiday most joyous 
lv. When the Prince is in the Highlands 
heisa Highland chief. He puts on kilt and 
sporran, sometimes Stuart hunting tartan 
sometimes roval Stuart tartan, anon, hod 
den-gray, and does as hard a day's worl 
in the forest as any chief or gillie of them 
all. The voung princes affect the garb ot 
old Gael, and if there were a distinctive 
dress for women, barring plaid, snood, and 
kirtle, the ladies would wear it too. Ther 
they are “free of mountain liberty.” Ab 
ergveldie Castle is built on the right bank 
of the Dee, which foams over its rocky bed 
within fifty vards of the walls, a quaimt 
Scottish mansion, some three centuries old 


With an ancient square tower, the keep’ 


of the portalice flanking one side of the 
more modern building, a flower garden in 
front of the keep, a fruit garden at the side 
feneed in by a stone wall from the walk 
by the river-bank to the left, to the right 
the offices, and in front a Seottish park and 
well-wooded grounds swelling toward the 
base of the fir-crowned slopes which mount 
The 
portraits of a hard 
featured, fighting, masterful race to whom 


into rocky peaks in’ the distance. 
house is interesting 


the property belongs, and reminiscences 
of the chase-—stags’ horns, stuffed animals 
and birds, on the walls of the low-browed 
roots. 

The keep will harbor four guests, and 
princes, potentates, and powers have 1 
joiced in its shelter, indifferent to thie 
and clanging of the celoek in 
the front of the tower, though it is still 
necessary for the * lodgerin the Sea King’s 


wheezing 


halls.” who lives on the upper story, to 
take hold of a rope instead of a baluster as 
he mounts or descends the narrow cork 
screw stairease set in the solid stone walls. 
On the ground -tloor there is on the right 
the Equerry’s room, opposite to the 
room where in days gone by the young 
princes were instructed in the rudiments 
by the ancient pastor of Sandringham, 
the Rev. -L. Chaplain R.N.. 
now at The Equerry’s room is not 
unpopular among the inmates of the 
castle. It would surely be hateful to the 
roval Stuart who wrote a ** Counterblast 
to Tobacco,” and there are spread all the 
papers and the literature of the day. and 
correspondence is carried on and conver 


Onslow, 
rest. 
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sation pari’ passu, till late at might that 
is to say, ere midnight—the hissing ket 
tle. the lemons, sugar, ete. useful in the 
composition of toddy, are removed, and 
bedroom eandles are lighted, after the 
Prinee has given directions for the amuse 
ment of the guests the following day 
There are enthusiasts who believe they 
may stop a salmon on its way to the pools 
of Balmoral or Invereauld, who work 
away with limber rod and far-reaching 
lopping fly, and find their pleasure if not 


SON OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Street, 


they be 
attended by the fisherman, it will be quite 


their reward and profit in it 


comfort enough for them, should they 
cateh nothing, to see him handle the 
eighteen-foot fishing pole, as the Ameri 
cans eallit. and cast Doctor” or Jock 
Seott” straight as an arrow and soft as a 
snow-flake, some thirty odd yards into the 
switl, where a ought to be. Oth 
ers are bound forthe moor, with more cer 
barnty of sober bliss among the grouse or 


black-game For others there may be a 


— 
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PRINCESS OF WALES 


drive at Glenmuiek, 


her Majesty may issue commands to the 


deer or a stalk or 
Prince’s friends to join a royal chase from 
Balmoral 
When the Prince and Princess come to 
Highland 


hill-side and in the valley 


home there is life on the 
it istheeventof 
“ur, next to the advent of the Queen 
Balmoral, for all the 
Aberdeen 


like a 


eourt at 


The train from 


country-side 


to Ballater which earries them is 
stream of water flowing through the des 
ert the 


congregate at the stations, and every win 


after long winter. The people 


dow Waves its Welcome There is always 
a detachinent of a Highland regiment at 
Ballate 


a 
but 
although 
avoid the erowd at the ter- 


sand sometimes there is 


for Prinee and Princess, 


venerally they las state aside, 


can not 


minus, Where a carriage and four grays are 
iting to convey them by the pleasant 

road which, crossing the bridge over the 

Dee oat 


> 
Birkhall to 


Ballater, leads the woods of 
\bergeldie 


Prince 


DN 
As the carriage 


of the and Prineess drives to the 


‘astle door the retainers, in Highland cos 


ime. are seen drawn up in two lines 
Pers, villies, seryvitors a gallant 


company, and there is a genuine expos 


MAGAZINE 


INSPECTING THE GAME, 


tion of pleasure as they creet the chief 
and clieftainess, who well deserve the re 
evard and respect of those around them 
The Prince shakes hands with his aneient 
‘oillie’ wassels. There is not one whose 
name he does not know, and soon after 
her arrival the Prineess will be informed 
of the state and fortunes of the mothers, 
Wives, and daughters of the estate. 

There is from time to time an angry 
indignant outery from my countrymen: 
Whiy does 
not the Queen go to Ireland and live 
there for ai while? Why do not the 
roval Princes give a turn to Treland as 
they do to Scotland ¢ Well, without en 
tering upon the 
eral question of policy, T may say t 


even from those who are not 


the discussion of 
is not the least analogy between the con 
ditions of Trish and of Seotch 
for royalty, at present at all events. It 
Scotland 1715 he 


would not have found it very pleasant, 


residence 


(reorge went to in 
nor would his sueeessor have done so in 
1745. Wil 
all: and there was no sympathy between 


the country of the Stuarts and the louse 


(reorge never went there at 


of Guelph till, in a happy moment, the 
Prince Consort resolved on establishing a 
the the 


chasse i Highlands, to which 


770 
the 
and 
: 
‘ 
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Queen's interest and his own had been at 
tracted the Magician 
of the North and the charms of the sport 
and 


by the witchery of 


scenery There Is ho such place 


there was no stich place in the sister isle 
as Balmoral, viewed from the stand-point 


from which the latter presented itself to 


the Queen and her husband ye 


is true as regards thie Prince and Princess 


of Wales and Aloe rere ldlie 


There are some red deer in ove 


places in treland only, and they are for 


est deer. There are grouse here and there 
nowhere enough to make a accord 


ing to Seoteh 


Daly, 
There are no partrid es 
Pheasants, persecuted by 
santry, are ornaments rather than sport 
ing accessories to estates Hares and rab 
bits —well. no one can say much for them 
any where now. The flights of woodeock 
watford transient rapture, and snipe shoot 
ne in Ireland belongs to days when Ma 


wore his collar of gold) and shot 
But. after all, 


and if they existed, 


achy 
with a Joe Manton. where 
are the inducements / 


where are the ways and means Every 


hill is covered with cottawes: the 
with life. 


hunting, but the hunters ave hunted now, 


COUNLES 
swarms There was onee for 
and, besides the difficulties connected with 
the pursuit, just now there is a probabil 


ity that a covert-side at which a prince 
was attending might be made the scene of 
a demonstration. But the fenee that is 


stiff indeed 


residenee for 


first to be faeed is 
There not 


Queen or Prince, or a property for them to 


very 


in Ireland a 


is 
liveon. Lam quite certain thatthe Prince 
and Prineess of Wales would put up with 
something more serious tham imeonven 
iences, and be content to sacrilice sport 


and comfort for the sake of weightier 


jeets, if they had the means of working to 
obtain then, But they have no chance. 
Aquila faute? Lean not answer with- 


Princess had them will, 


out exciting passion and controversy, 
the Prince and 
Dublin Castle would be a roval residence 
of the Dublin 


would see a roval court, Whieh it never 


for some time vear, and 


enjoyed: but circumstances and fate are 
This 
is a digression for which [hope my read 


too strong for the wishes of princes 


ers will pardon me, even if they do not 
agree with my deductions. 

There are very few men in England 
who can make as good a speech as the 


Prince of Wales. 


far-reaching, clear, pleasant, and his ae 


His voiee is singularly 


WALES AT 


SANDRINGHAM. 


livery is simple and dignified 
not bes d that the ease and ftlueney 
which now characterize his public dis 


courses were attained without trouble 


that the Pri 


tlemen who 


‘is one of the “* mob of gen 


speak at ease, and have very 


little to say worth listening to At first 
vhen he had to address an audience —and 
t fell to hus lot to beg speech Making 

sto lie s vervo voung imdeed hue 
Spoke mesitation, and he Wave 
The Wea Ob one ho would 
be very viad when he could sit down but 
by persiste practice, stimulated by the 
Cel nity hicat for ard lo 
constant ealls upou tina, and an inated by 
high sense of thie Prince OVETCUNE 
the dithieulties whielt beset most voune 
orators, aggravated tu his case by the con 
scrousmess that every word le uttered 


ila be eagerly We ivhed recorded 


He has aequired a command of language 


and a felicity of expression which com 


mend his matter to the most eritical, whilst 


it Is at sub 


the same time judietous in 
to thre No one 


a better ease fora charitable in 


stance and much point 
Cabh MaKe 
stitution than the Prince, and his appeals 
poelets of lis hearers whem he is 
presiding at a dinner to promote the work 
of 


ther some 


some beneticent association, or to fur 


useful and meritorious enter 


wise, are so successful that it is considered 


the fortune of an evening. from a finan 
cial point of view, is secured when the 
Prince of Wiailes las conse nted to take the 
chair. On oceasions of national 
tance and interest, such as the opening ol 


public institutions, the Prince's speeches 


carefully prepared and excellently 


pro 


nouneed, are models of what such Work 


should be, setting forth the objeets mi vie 


the movement 


Claims it tas to supporto or approval 


The 


certainly 


well-chosen and etfeetive 


Prince lias had practice enough 


for sinee his marriage he has been asso 
ciated with everv movement in the king 
dom. and has been Ca led lo Oye 


exhibitions ves and buildings, parks 


and musetms Inang@urate statues, lay 


foundation-stones, preside at Com MISSIONS 


and Dearie ts vear after vear, and lias an 


swered to the call with unflagging spirit 
effeet. To these 


be added the reception of and answe 


cheerfulness, and ust 
to 


addresses, for whieh so many pretexts are 


rs 


afforded to the loval impulses of the 
all the 


peo 


ple in almost scenes of the nation 


: 
— 
| : 
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i@ Prince takes his part, 


and in his activity of bodily presence 


of addresses 


mounds 


There must be mont 


mental in the archives, not to 


ak of the great harvest of these whieh 


Spe 


Was gathered in Dndia, of the extraordi 


hary utterance of the nation’s eratitude 


for the 


Prince's recovery which found its 


vay to Sandringham from every town 


and county, every corporate body, and all 


Classes and eonditions of men throughout 


the length and breadth of the land 


Fortunately there are what may well be 


termed diversions in these duties and 


} 


functions which re the Prinee and 


Princess from the bonds of cert MiOnY, and 
there is scarcely a great house in the king 
dom which has not been gladdened by their 


presence. "There are annual recurrences 


of stueh pleasures aus the Goodwood week. 


Newmarket, or Cowes atford, and when the 


senson is over there is the roval progress 


Which transfers to the valle \ of the Dee all 


the pageantry of the Court, the fountain 


of honor itself, and makes it for the time 


The 


being the centre of executive power 


Queen goes to Balmoral every autumn, 


and generally the Prince and Princess of 
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Wales 
period of the vear 

"What 
day It 


repair to Seotland at the sam 


news from Sandringham to 


Was the first. almost the sol 
question men asked, and women feared t 
ask, dav after day, for week after wee 

| alli 
the least when | 
The 


of the thoughts of millions of peopl 


this time thirteen vears ago 


I do not exaggerate in 


sav that was cent 
these isles, and of millions of people a 
over the world, through the lone, dreni 
bleak November 


Prince lay on his couch betwee 


weeks of that when the 


death, watched and tended by his wife with 
fortitude, patience, and unwearyving love 
Morning after morn 
ing crowds, ever shifting, 


beyond compare 
ever pouring 
from the parks and streets, and drifting 
auWay in sadness, were collected before the 
the 
various places in London where the bulle 


@ates at Marlborough House, and at 
tins from Sandringham were posted up 
and every word in the measured sentences 
Was noted, weighed, and diseussed with 


an interest, in the depths of which all dif 
ferences of party feeling and poliey lay 


buried. In the sympathiy for the Princess, 


ite 
; 
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in the popular regard for the Prince, Radi 
eal, Whig, and Tory on 
When the Prince returned from 


stood comlnon 
evround. 
Germany in the autumn it was seen that 
he did not appear to be in his usual buoys 
ant spirits. It was said he had exerted 
himself too mueh; but it was not general 
that, attended by three 


gentlemen, he had made an excursion in 


ly known only 
coonito to the battle fields of Sedan and 
Metz Frankfort, and 
that he had, owing to eurious mischanees 


before he went to 
of which the story is too long to tell now, 


been subjected to great inconvenience, and 
had to sleep, after a long and trving day, 
in the pestilential air of a town in the 
battle-field, had been 


filled wounded 


eentre of a Which 


for many months with 


mien. 
Sir Osear Clayton, who was sumunoned 


from London at the first svmptoms of the 
Prince's indisposition, detected the signs 
of typhoid, and the rapid diagnosis of the 


surgeon Was soon justified by the report 
las 


of the physic 


the bulletins became 


A fatal date 


hand, and presently, as the news darken 


vathered strength 


Was hear at 


ed every home and hearth, the reper 


brance of the Prince Consort's death just 
\\ eek 
the even 
when the sharpness of pain whieh the 
nation felt at 
some comforting words, when a feeble ray 


ten Vvears before before wus 


after week went on, and 


its heart was soothed by 


WALES AT 


Dav by day the fever 


SANDRINGILAM 


t darkness, 


He 


light shot people 
shook their heads and refused to entertair 
the hope that the worst was over. Whaat 


hopeless SOPrOW Wats felt as the CTISIS 
With a dreadful force which left 
little 


that time is like 


room Tor 
but despair! Now the memory ot! 
Ther 


was a sigh from the very soul of England 


that of a dream 


and there was one praver of thankfulness 
and praise to Heaven when it was felt at 
The 


expression of the national gratitude was 


last that the Prince’s life was saved 


uttered aloud when the Prince proceeded 
Paul's to 
ledge in the sight of the people thie 
With hin 


went up the leaders of the pe ople, as When 


in What is called ‘'state” to St 
acknow 


voodness youehsafed to lim. 


in the days of vore, the tribes of Israel 
were represeuted by their princes and eld 
the Most 
We may analyze as we please the 
the 


such mighty strea 


ers al 
High 


aters of 


sacrifices offered to the 


pool from whieh flowed 


mS as those that wetted 


over the Jand, and mav resolve inate 


the simple clements of superstition and 


but thev can not deny the vivi 


Iving foree in the life of a nation whieh 
is inspired by the sentiment that every 
man mit feels he has something im com 
non with him who represents im his pea 
traditions of a thousand vears ot 


\\ hieh 


the tri 


son the 
national existenee, and 
the the 


the glory 


virtues sufferings, and 


mph of our aneestors have east around 
the throne of England 


Sit perpe tii! 


‘ 
q 
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he men of this 


five and 


country from thie 


we of twenty whose 


upward 


daily avocation calls for mo physical ef 


fort, no boon ean be than 


some 


form of out-of-door 


recreation, whieh, 


While it amuses and interests its votaries 


to the very sunset of life, and brings them 


face to lace 


with nature, at the same tine 


only exacts a decree of museular exer 


the 
ereatest nicety to the most varied Capacity 


tion Which Can be oraduated With 


] 
Or ped 


lv-ftishing alone supplies this want. 
and England and im 


this country have united in its praise for 


The wisest best in 


Venerallons, eacl 


elit 


neknowledging the ben 
and unalloved happiness le has de 
rived from it, and wondering why others 


ere so themselves of its 


to avail 
pliysical and mental advantages. 

The angler considers lis pursuit as a 
ine art, of Which merely to obtain fish is 
but small part These he ean 


ret 


more 
cheaply and in greater abundance in the 
thre 


this and the opel alr, 


Inarket It is the way thing is done 
the odor of the 
laughter of the 
the beauty song of 
that and content 


which open the heart of man to see and 


woods flowers, the 


and 


water and 


birds and peace 


love the ever-changing beauties of nature 


these give to that pastime a charm pos 


sessed bv ho other 


Though old age and 


FISHING, 


infirmity come on, and the foot onee fa 
miliar with wood and stream: is now con 
fined to the narrow limits of a chambe: 
when every other earthly pursuit has lost 
its zest, who ever’ heard that even thei 
the enthusiasm of the angler had dimin 
ished, or that the dim eve failed to kindl 
at the reeolleetion and 
triumphs with the rod ¢ 


tale of 
Tothe weary brain-worker within whon 
nature cClamors for occasional respite fron 
the toil of life. we earnestly recommend 
him that for 
every week spent tly-rod in hand, he wi 
adda vear to his chanee for life. 


this recreation, assuring 
It wil 
prove a joy in youth, a boon im middl: 
age, and a solace to his declining vears 
Not only may its benetits be liad byw the 
water-side, but when the blast of the win 
him to the 
find, im am examination of 
his tackle and in the thoughts and reco 


storm confines 


hearth 
stone he will 


lections it suwgests. a source of happine 
and reereation—a hobby tainted with ae 
ignoble thought or regret, 
Unhappy is that man who has no hobb 
Other sports have a debit as well as 
credit side in the account which must be 
rendered of this life 


This, and this alone 
be and should be quite free from 
stain, 

To such as feel the necessity of some re 


laxation, and who are encouraged to seek 


it in fly-fishing, a word of advice as to the 
selection and use of the more important 
apphances of the art may not be a 


The rod should be of the best. Whatever 
material it may be made from. Lance 
wood, greenheart, bethabara, and many 


other woods are capable of being con 


verted into an excellent tly-rod, provided 
the material is good of its kind. and it has 
been fashioned bv the hands of a skilled 
workman. Rent and elued—or. as it is 
now more generally termed, split —bamboo 


unquestionably stands first as a material 
in the general estimation of experts in this 
country, 
hel 


TLC 


In the fly-casting tournaments 
1 vear after vear at Central P. 
New York it has gradually 
other 


ark in 
ipplanted all 
kinds of rod, and certainly in it 


strength, lightness, and that steel 


ly spring 
which is the acme of perfection in a {ly 
rod are found to a degree unequalled in 


any other known material 

These are made 
strips of Caleutta bamboo together in such 
a way that a 


pleted rod forms a hexagon. 


rm ds by | 


luing six 


cross section of the com 
The rind of 
the bamboo is placed on the outside 
untouched 


therei 


- and 
is in the manufacture, 


1 lie all the virtues that 


since 


the mate 

rial possesses, 
The variety of bamboo used for this 
purpose may distinguished by the 


charred marks on its vellow euticle, with 


out which none seems to be imported into 
thiscountry. Noone in the least familiar 


with this bamboo ean have failed to re- 
these 


never alike. 


mark 


burns, always present, yet 
To the split-bamboo rod 
maker they are a perfect nuisance, foreing 
him to rejeet altogether many a eane other 
wise excellent. So every one, sarprised 
that so much labor should be expended 
merely, as far as is apparent, to injure the 
cane, naturally asks why this is done. 
Reasons are as plenty as blackberries, 
and so, of course, there is no lack in this 
case. Here are a few samples, assigned 
by those who said they knew all about it. 
1. It is a religious ceremony. 
2. They are roasted over a large erid- 
iron to kill the larvie of boring insects. 
3. It is merely for purpose of ornament. 
4. The bamboos grow in jungles matted 
together with all manner of climbing and 
tenacious vines; before they can be extri- 
eated the jungle must be fired to destroy 
these creepers. 
5. That the canes are roasted over a 
gridiron to burn off the leaves and creep- 
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attached to them, as the most 


simple 

{expeditious way to get rid of them 

6. That it is done 

treated 

Straighten them 


suflicient 


With a hot iron, each 


mierely to 


ive heard others, but these are quite 


for a liberal exereise of personal 


predilection, my own being toward a com 


Dination of t] 


he reasons numbered 4 and 6 


Ditferent specimens of every variety of! 


rod material vary greatly in excellence. 
one sample being g@ood and another utter 
lv worthless. Therein the integrity of the 
rod-naker, and resard for his r putation, 


are the only safecuards to the purchaser. 
Therefore it is cheaper in the end to buy 


from the maker ] 
If they 
will do their be st 


iimself, or his recognized 
agent. have a reputation, they 


to maintain it. Anony 


mous rods are like anonymous letters: 
they may be unexeeptionable, but usually 
Line are not Above all things remem 
ber there are no bargains in fishine-tackle. 
If an article is che ap in price, it is almost 


cheap in quaiityv as well. 
Comfort in use, eflicieney in casting th 


invariably 


fly, and power to control and land the 
after it is fastened, all will admit, are 
desiderata in a fly-rod; strength to wit] 
stand the incidental strain, and elasticit 


to recoveron the removal of the defl rn 
caused thereby, being in all eases pre 
sumed, 

It needs no expert pliysicist to assur 
us that with two rods of equal weight, and 


respectively ten and twelve feet lone, the 
former will occasion far less faticue than 
the latter, sinee while the shorter 
the lever is equal in both eases, the 
arm, which is to do the work ‘ater in 
the latter. Nay, further, even thouch the 


shorter rod exceed in actual weight. stil] 


Is oye 


it may retain its superiority in this re 
spect. 
Killing power, and the abi 


ility to con 


trol the movements of the fish, depend 
net on the length, but on the power or 
stiffness, of the rod; and this, other things 
being equal, must be greater in a ten than 
in a twelve foot rod, since the leverage 
is less 


Nothing remains, then, but to compare 


against the controlling power 


their relative eflicieney in easting the fly. 

Surely none of the hundreds who wit 
nessed the fly-casting tournament at Cen 
tral Park in New York city on October 
16, 1883, and saw a fly cast eighty-five 
feet with a ten-foot split- bamboo rod 
weighing four and three-eighths ounces, 


| 
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ill question the ability of a ten foot rod 

of from seven to eight ounces to mect all 

‘ reasonable demands in this respect. On 
October 22, 1884, on a_ like occasion, 

eightv-seven feet were cast with a similar 

rod of five ounces weight and ten feet 

, two and a half inches long 

To those who may be unfamiliar with 


» events it may be remarked that the 


latform one 


foot above 


stands ona pl 
water, and built out at a 
thirty feet distant 
thus east parallel 


} 


right angle 
the 


from, 


~and about 
The contestants 


shore, 


with the shore, and beside a rope sup- 
ported by small floats pla ‘ed five feet 
apart. To the floats marking each ten 
feet, appropriately numbered tin tags are 


attached indicating the distance from the 
edge of the platform The weight and 


yeting ro ds are 


the 


length of each of com 


rom a boat, whieh 


note the result 
moved backward and forward on the ot} 


in the determination 


liberal all 


very mwanhee 


of 


the judges. 


the divisions on 


jor contest verify 


rope | 


distance all 
afternoon. Darkness put 


jal before it was finished, a 


he 


iate nN ihe 


end to the tr 


Thus this east d 


best to begin de 
Lot appear in the published re posts, but 


was ac tually made, 
judges 


time by all the 
It 
mit that 


outside, is the 


Is 


or say sixty-five 


limit 


SIXty, 


the artificial fly, 
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accurately ascertained, and the divisions 
on the rope are ve rified, | \ the judges be 
fore the contest takes place. The spec 
tators occupy the bank, while the J ides 


er side of the rope as cireumstances 
quire. The distance between the edge of 
the platform and where the tail fly trikes 
the water is taken as the length of the 
’ east. <A possible error of eighteen inches 


of this would be a 


On the seeond oceasion alluded to above, 


Ile 


the writer was one 

} ] } } lf « 1 « 1 
weighed the rods himself, and assisted 1m 
measuring them, and saw the judges in a 


thie 
uded to was cast 
an 


nd 


since the following day was marked by 
half a gale of wind blowing from a very 
disadvantageous direction, it was deemed 


Coes 
it pleasurable casting; 
and so record led at the 
believed that all anglers will ad- 


feet at the 
of practical fly-fishing 


if time is allowed 
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To forestall this, the an- 
when the fly is taken; 7. « 
he sO rod to retract the 
line. and thus imbed the hook attached to 
Want 


into the problem; 


them so to do. 


cler strikes” 
actuates his 
mouth. of 
fully 
diagrams are construct 


it in the fish’s spacer 
forbids entering 
but if the prope 
ed, it will at once be 
line increases rap 
idly rod 
moved to transmit a given impulse to the 
hook. But dealing with a tlexi 
ble and nota rigid ro this 
also be taken into the account 


apparent that as the 


lengthens, the distance 


through which the must be 


we are 
land clearly 
ibility musi 
For before the hook will receive any im 
pulse whatever from the motion of the 
rod, it is apparent that the rod must yield 
until the tension of its elasticity exceeds 
the inertia of the line, plus its friction on 
When the delay due to 
all these causes allows suflicient time 
for the to fiy, evidently 
the limit of practical fly-fishing has been 
There are other elements which 


or in the water. 
fish 


reject thre 


reached. 


enter into and affect the result, but we 
must pass them by. 

However these things may be, all y 
acree that ninety-nine out of every bie 


dred trout taken the length and 
breadth of the land ave fastened inside 
fifty feet of the angler. 

Thus it appears that a ten-foot rod is 
ple: isanter to use, that 
tain control of the fish and greater killing 
power, and finally that it is amply ade 
to east a ily to any practically use 


Within 


{ 
ot 


it gives a more cer 


quate 
ful distance. 

Therefore one of that length, 
such weight as to afford a reasonable de 
even 
sinee, if 


and of 


cree of baeckbone’—say seven or 


eight ouneces—is recommended, 
we have reasoned correctly, it follows that 
the stiffer the rod, the greater is its ‘strik 
ing” range. Still, a considerable degree 
flexibility is necessary to eflicient and 
and how may we de 
termine the golden mean between the two 
extremes It is believed the solution is 
reached when the lower part of the rod is 
so proportioned as to have all possible 
flexibility, and yet retain absolute com 
mand over the tip when weighted wit 


with asingle-handed red. It may be dem 

onstrated that there must be a limit thirty or forty feet of the line it is pro 
somewhere. However it may be where a posed to use. 

rapid current lends it aid, in still water The American ‘enamelled water-proofed 
trout will not hook themselves. The lines” alone are used in this country for 
lareer the fish, the more promptly they — fly-fishing. 

recognize and the more speedily they re- If Phariseeism is ever pardonable, it is 


when a good line of this kind is compared 


(40 

BS 
th 

to 
M4 + 
cet 


ELY-FISHING 


In short, th 


VOrK Of Inans 


braided from the ly 
and water proof d 1) 

which is jealously 
tiie 


othe 


ugh, but in 
are aper than 


temptation to economize is ¢ 


far any 


rreat 
purchase of this essential. sinee 


all ve spects equal, tothe eye, May be 


at half-price. these are made 


from 
by 


mhrel 


thread spun from a‘ fiutf” produce 


grating old silk stockings, 1 
la covers, and such trash, in a machine. 
and are utterly worthless for any pur 
ary of 
Therefore, buy your lines of a 

Take the best 
and pay their priee, and you 
eret it. 


The flies are attached 


pose except to rob the unw their 
money, 
reputable house they have, 
reason to re 
to a 

as our English brethren term it. 2 casting 
line, Which is atlixed to the « er end of 
the fishing-line. This iby 
merging the Chinese silk-vorm in 

its 
worm is sufficiently pickled in eightcen 
or twenty hours. 


IS made by § 


gar when about to spin cocoon. ‘hie 
It is then torn apart, 


displaving two vellowish saes, whie 


h may 
be four inches long and one-sixteenth of 
am inch thick in the middle, diminish- 
ing gradually to a point at either end. 
They contain the silk fluid, and lie folded 
together within the worm, and coustitute 
the principal part of its interior bulk. 
These are stretched to the required length, 
thus rupturing the envelope, and expos 
ing the semi-fluid contents to the action of 
the air, by which they are quickly solidi 
fied, 

So far the process is conducted by the 
peasantry of Spain, each working up at 
home the more or less seanty product of 
his own mulberry orchard. With the re- 
mains of the ruptured envelope still ad 
hering to it, the gut, then somewhat re- 


.] ay in color, is delive red to the 


lo eieanse the ¢ cterior Is the 


wome 
factor, and wus done by 


the teeth 


he remains of the sae 


bet we en 


vomen and girls draw 
Lise orm through th i" 
d with blood 


ra th Strands, 


4 
streneth, 


her form 
the leneth 
is 
thie 
a 


in 
nee th 


1 
eeds three 


it Is 
inches in leneth 
and a third of an ineh in thiekness: and 
consequently “Seut.” it 


thick 


as 
and 
lene In the 
market, and commuands a hieh price 

But at least three our 
worms greatly exceed t 
in the qr 


Ss termed, of 
moderate 


Hess, 


lilteen 


Which exeer d 


in th, is rare 


lative silk 


} 
he Chinese worm 


utity of silk they secrete, whil 
y is not a whit inferior. at least 
That the 
produces the largest 
silk of any 


purpose, KNOWN as 
eecropta 


, and that of creat 


Its habitat is co-extensive v 


vit 
» United States. 


? 
4 


It is indi 


to the 
vieissitudes of our climate, 


and will flour 
air. It is an 
orous feeder, and as “easy to raj 


ish anywhere in the 


open 
omniy 
to maturity as young ducks or chix 
This worm grows to over four 


length, and as thick as a wor 
thumb: and finally from it 
ally be ‘eclght or n 
iough t 


quite round, and 


} 
narawnhn 


4 
‘ Tee. long 

and strong e 0 hold a salmon. 
an angler could 
the 
Garlick, 
this 
and 


as Tam informed 
the revered Dr 
father of fish-eu 
The promethens, 
polyphemus, though 
the 


makes 
the 
country 
the A 
inferior in size to 
better adapted to 
this purpose than the Chinese worm. The 
proper food for all of these worms CrOWS 
the greatest 
It may also be remarked that they 
are free from the diseases incident to lone 


Theodati 


Attacus 


are far 


everywhere, and in abun 
dance, 


= 
their iongevity is far in exeess of any hext step hy ey 
other iines—in strength they leave no- emploved by the 
ing to be desired. Smooth as ivory on drawing the strands : 
With the Minimum of frietio; Their The lone rows of ae 
Weight is sufhicient to east nieely without i; the entrails of 
bemg excessive, and at the sam time this teeth; their mout ie 
IS alway s uniform, while thie ir flexibility from inflieted by the 
Is JUSE as Should be—neitner so creat as Vithi the offal thus pemoved pit 
to foul the tip, nor so stiff as to cause in ting and drawing and Spitting again Is e- 
are as nearly Salad to have Deen a most spee 
periect as the Is per tacle Chemical processes have now in 
mitted to be some measure superseded this Be 
ney ai { Thus a hard transparent, and colorless 
bowed sill proeess cord js produced of surprisine 
the secret cuarded and several of the e knotted tocet ec 
end they the leader It il be seen that 
The of each strand of a cari 
each rand of a certain th 
in the limited by the quantity of 
nes in a single sae. 
the 
for 
Aff 
qua 
ne-mans 
as actu 


~ 


domestication, while the Chinese worm 
has as many ailments as a horse. The 


Japanese worm, which feeds on the ai 
lanthus, is now acclimated and oceasional 
ly found wild in this country, and is also 
available for gut-making, both from the 
large quantity and great strength of the 
ilk it seeretes. 

Here, it is hoped, is opportunity for a 
new industry in this country, one well 
adapted to those who from sex or other 
causes are untitted for severe manual la 
bor, vet to Whom some means of livelihood 
are necessary. At present we are obliged 
to put up with Spanish gut. At least 
twenty per cent. of this is imperfeet, with 
scarecly any two strands in a bundle of 
uniform thickness, and se 


dom exceeding 
fifteen inches in length. If we may Judge 
from the past, with American ingenuity 
to conduct this manufacture, soon the 
angler would be able to order gut of a cer- 
tain nuimber,and receive an article perfect 
ly round, of any desired leneth, and each 
strand of uniform thickness from one end 
to the other—the number as invariably in 
dicating the diameter as a like designa- 
tion pow indieates that of metal wire. 

That the connection between the line 
and the flies—the leader—be if possible 
absolutely invisible to the fish, is of the 
first importance. 

To determine to what extent and how 
this might best be accomplished, the writer 
conducted a series of experiments in the 
open air, extending over months; and in- 
cluding all hours of the day and all con- 
ditions of weather. For this purpose a 
tank filled with water was used, provided 
with a glass plate where the bottom joined 
one end. While the experiments were in 
progress all light was excluded except 
such as entered through the surface of the 
water. Lack of space must restrict us 
solely to an enumeration of a few of the 
results thus obtained. 

It was at once apparent that the appear 
ance of a line or leader on or in the water, 
when viewed from above the surface, gave 
little or no indication of its visibility or 
invisibility when seen from below. In 
clear water, with a vertical sun, nothing 
was less obtrusive than uncolored gut; but 
with an oblique sun it shone like silver, 
and was as conspicuous as a chalk mark 
on a blackboard. In the afternoon or 
evening a neutral tint, not too dark in 
tone, gave the best result. In brown wa- 
ter the conditions were quite reversed. 
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There the darker the leader, the less con- 
spicuous it was. <A coffee-color was ex 
pected to excel in such water, but this was 
found by nomeans to be theease. Wheth 
er the sky was clear or overcast made far 
less ditference than was anticipated. 

If any one will look through the sides 
of an aquarium toward the surface of the 
water therein contained, that surface will 
appear like a sheet of polished silver, and 
totally opaque to vision. How, then, do 
fishes manage to see objects on land, as 
they unquestionably do? These exper 
ments furnished a solution to this inte 
esting question. Though the under sur- 
face of the water in the tank appear d to 
tally opaque through the vreater part of 
its extent, still almost directly overhead a 
circular area could be seen which was 
transparent. In this space the windows 
of houses two hundred feet distant were 
clearly visible. Its diameter was propor 
tional to the water's depth as 20 is to 13. 
Any object ten inches above the water at 
ten feet distance was visible by refraction 
on its margin. But upon agitating the 
surface of the water, even to a small de 
gree, the clear space was blotted out, and 
all vision of objects without the water was 
cut off, thus showing why a ripple exer 
cises so potent an intluence on the success 
of the angler. 

One fact impressed itself deeply during 
these experiments, and that is that neither 
the angler nor the trout is any thing like 
as acute as is generally supposed. The 
wiles of the former are by no means so 
well concealed, nor are the latter so very 
quick to perceive them. The hook, un- 
less very small, they can always see, and 
the leader when within a foot or two of it. 
Again and again did I then wonder how 
was it possible ever to deceive a fish so 
prompt to take alarm, by a humbug s 
transparent. 


) 


It will be necessary to pass by the oth 
er components of the angler’s outfit, and 
proceed to the art of casting the tly. 

This is an art difficult to acquire in per 
fection, though by no means so much so as 
isgenerally supposed. If acorrect method 
be adopted at the outset, one hour's daily 
practice for two or three weeks will give 
a very considerable degree of proficiency. 

Access to water is neither necessary nor 
desirable. A lawn or snow-field in the 
country, or a house-top in the city, will af 
ford every required facility for practice. 

Assuming the possession of the required 


x 
a 


FLY-FISHING. 


implements, the next esse ntial 
in learning to east without 
ster 1s COMpanton 

ship. Thus one ean 
rest and eneo 

and 


} 


ODSEPY 
] 


d coach his 


friend dur 

ing his innines 
atthe rod. Inno 
thing does the old 
adage, ** The outsider \ 
sees most of the game.” 
more direetlyapply. Un 
conscious faults are instant 

DY the coach,” and 
brought to the attention of the 


attend effort to correct them. Use 

a braided linen line, of the size des 
ignated by the letter kK, for practice, 
Without leader or flies, 

To acquire a proper back east —throw 
ing the line behind preparatory to the for 
ward cast—usually gives the beginner the 
most trouble. He ean not see behind him, 
and though he fully appreciates that his 
forward east is a boteh, he ean not locate 
the difficulty, and knows neither to what 
it is due nor how it is to be overcome, 
Tere the eyes of his friend supplement 
those of the easter, Each effort to im 
prove 1s appraised; the successful is di 
tinguished from the unsuecessful attempt, 
he one condemned, the other approved, 
until, in a very short time and with very 
little trouble, a habit of castine is formed 
which is not only efficient, but at the same 
time easy and graecful. 

Therefore I say again, and with the 
more emphasis, since I believe I stand 
alone in this recommendation, practice 
this art with a companion, and alternately 
at brief intervals let each coach the other, 
Let the coach make some comment on ey 
ry cast made, as, for example, ‘* Your 
back cast was too low,” “ Your line did 
not straighten out behind.” ‘‘ Your for 
ward cast was too quick,” “Keep your 
body still,” ‘There! that back cast was 
all right—try to repeat it,” ete., ete.. re 
membering to approve the good as well as 
condemn the bad, for the very object in 
view is to inform the caster what to culti- 
vate, as well as what to avoid. 

The coach taking his stand abreast of 
and on the right of the easter, and at such 


‘aster, as well as the ereater or 
Pope sueeess Which may 


as conveniently to observe ey 
he latter withdraw from 
to about one anda half 
rod, The thumb 

not be elosed 
Pextended. and bear 
Now throw the tip 


ipward and behind a little 


bevond the rpendict 
stration, from: phi tograph, 
‘xtreme limit of the motion of 
the back cast, a limit by ho 
-exceeded 
The easting elbow is to be held quite 
close to the side, and the fore arm should 
not be raised } vond an angle of forty 
live degrees with the horizon The wrist, 
however, is to take af her upward 
bend, for from the action of thi joint 


sho ld the Impulse of the Cust be 


\ almost exclusively derived. Many 


most exccllent anglers exte nd 
the arm just at the finish of 
the east But it seems to me 
to serve no useful purpose 
not otherwise re adily ob 
tainable, and to look 
labored and awk 

ward 
Fic. 2 represents 
the bend of the 


4a 
a distance 
the reel lin 
| times the 
of ] 1s ea 
upon its | 
\ 
\ 
t \ 
\ 
\ 
1 \ 
| 
\\ 
¥ 
id 
\ ay, 
\ 
d 
sO 
ad 
as 
| 
od | 
| 
or | ] 
= 
red Fic. 1. 
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wrist when on the back 
cast, and Fig. 3 on the for 
ward cast. Note the loea 
tion of the thumb. 

The position should be an 
easy one, and the body and 
unemployed arm should be 
kept perfeetly still. No 


habit is worse in eastine 


than unnecessary contortion of the one, or 

flourishes of the other. Not only is it ex 

ceedingly awkward, but it is injurious as 

well, since it is motion rather than the 

mere sight of an object Which demoralizes 
ish. 

The coach will pay particular attention 
to the back cast, for if this is mastered, all 
else follows It is the seeret of suecess 
In practice the end of the line, when be 
hind him, should in no ease fall below 
the level of the easter’s head. Everything 
lower than that should be regarded as a 


fault. Nothing in fly-fishing so promptly 
evades an angler as a high back east when 
circumstances permit its use. To him who 
possesses it, the highest development of the 
art is possible. The seeret of this is to 
throw the rod but little beyond the per 
pendicular. 

The coach must also see to it that the 
easter by no means begins the forward 
movement of the rod until the line has 
extended behind to the limit of its length. 
This will be found to necessitate a slight 
pause between the backward and the for 
ward impulse. 

The coach will therefore watch the line, 
and when it has extended its full length, 
give the word *‘ Now.” It will require a 
little practice on the part of the former to 
give the word at the proper moment, and 
on the part of the latter promptly to re 
spond; but this will soon be overcome. 
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EAST 


Remember, the impulse is to be derived 
wlmost exclusively from the wrist. 

hig. 4, from a photograph, shows the 
correct position at the conclusion of the 
forward cast. 

It is regretted that want of 
vents our entering furt 
ject. With one or 
we must close, 

After having thoroughly mast 
ing a distance of fifty feet with an over 
head motion, practice accomplishing the 
same result with a horizontal 
of the rod. Do not 


space pre 
her into this sub- 


two words of caution 


ered east 


movement 


endeavor premature 
ly to east a long line, for that is a si ire 
Way never to accomplish it. Be but pa 
tient and persevering, using but a moder 
length of line; then a correct method 
will soon become purely automatic, and 
you will easily be able to extend your 
to any reasonable distance 

When fishing, avoid two very common 


faults. 
Do not shirk rood Water within dis 
tances in which the advantage 


would be 
ith the angler, to fish more di 


stant and 
8 promising places at a disadvantage. 


ANGELS 


the flies have been east 

hey are drawn over the surfae 

ie angler, By no means con 

this movemen to lose thy 
the line: or, What 
same thing, the ability to 


amounts to the 
“and thus fasten the 


hook, should 
Two out of evi ry 
broken come to 
of this preeau 

lion, 
The art of fly-fishing has far too wide a 
permit of its exhaustion within 
the limits of one ~or even 


many, Magazine 
articles. We have but { 


ouehed upon a 
few of the more salient points or fur 
Information the would 


be becinner 
(for whose hnetit 


this has been written) 
may consult any of ‘Jnany treatises on 
the subject 

But of one thine In mav be well as 
sured. Should he persevere, even though 
he attain but a mod rate devree of proti 
ciency, he will admit, as thousands have 
done before him, that never has any invest 
ment of time and trouble returns da larcer 


percentage of pleasure and profit. 


EAST ANGELS, 


HAPTER VI. 


“| THINK you very wonderful,” said 
Garda. ** And Lthink you very bean- 
tiful too, though no one seems to talk 
about it. That in itself is a wonder. But 
everything about you is wonder ful.” She 
Was sitting on the floor, her hands e rossed 
on Margaret Harold's knee, her chin rest 
ing on her hands; her eyes were fixed on 
that lady's face, 

‘You are easily pleased,” said Marearet. 
No,” r plied Garda. with the leisurely 
utterance whieh took from her 


contra- 
dictions all appearance of 


opposition ; 
am not easily pleased at all: 
trary. I see the 
friends, L hope; I love them very much. 
But they do not please me 
me, for instanee, just 


it” S the con 
goodness of all 


as you please 
because they are 
good, ovr because I love them. bye 
pleased as Lam now, to admire as | 
you, isa very different thing.” 
Margaret said nothing. and Garda, 
if wishing to convince her. went on: 
love my dear Dr. Reginald; I love him 
dearly; but don’t you suppose that I see 


admire 


as 


that he is too plump and too precise? J 
love my dear Mr. Moore: | 


think him 
adorable: 


but don't You suppose I see that 
he is too lank and narrow shouldered, 
and that his dear good little blue eves are 
too small for his lone face—like the eyes 
of a clean, thin, white pig? Mrs. 
is our kinds st friend; that doesn't prevent 
me from secing that she is too red, Mr. 
De Torrez is too dark. Mr. Winthrop too 
cold. And so it goes, But you 
perfect 

‘You have left out Mr 
ed Margaret, smiling 

‘Manuel is beat \ 


Carey 


vou are 


es, in his faee. 
‘said Garda. 
‘But vou havea be 

nature, and Manuel has only 


Manuel jis very beautiful, 
consideringly. autiful 
an ordinary 
one. It's vour having a beautiful 


face 
and autiful nature too which makes 


onder to me, because people 
with beautiful natures are 


a 


you such aw 
SO apt to have 
ugly faces, or at least th in, Wrinkled, and 
forlorn ones: and if the ‘y escape that, they 
are almost sure to have such dreadful 
clothes !—we have had one or two examples 
of that in Gracias-A-Dios. That is why I 


n 
QO 
ae 
LO 
r 
rd 
ht 
h, 
a 
Lo 
nd 
re 
1e, 
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hat if people are going to be saints 
‘sso much better to become a nun 
ul 


cular dvess provided, and the 


of Charity onee, and then 


it have to stand such bonnets! 
hature, and a 


vou; Ldont 


a beautiful 


ve 


and beautiful clothes—a 


beautiful face, 
I could never be like 
ant to be; 
I have ever known, and [ hope 
| » be with you nas I 
while you here; I don't know 
what I shall do when you go away.” 
Marearet smiled a second time ; 


ree, 
but | admire vou more than 
any Ole 
as 


stay 


the 
cirl seemed to her very young in- 


une 
deed as she uttered these candid beliefs. 

‘Mamma too admires you so much,” 
*T have never known 


continued Garda; 
manna to admire any one (outside of our 


famliyv, OF Course so completely as 


She aC or renerally mamma 
But 


your int llect Which mamma admires, and 
Of 


mires you. 
it 


has her reservations, you know. 
Ido not care so much for intellect. 
course it’s all Very well fora foundation. 
But one doesn't want to be all foundation.” 

Mrs. Rutherford would like to 
Miss Margaret, 
yoiece which seemed start- 


see you 
moment, if 


said a 


you 


ar them, though no one was 


s Celestine: she had d the 


It wa 


door noiselessly the sixteenth part of 


open 
an 
inch, delivered her message with her lips 
close to the erack, and then closed it again 
with the swiftness which characterized all 
heractions. For Celestine always moved 
with a swiftness which would have been 
harassing had it not been balanced on 
the other hand by a soundlessness equally 
remarkable. If she opened a door, she 
did it with a suddenness that almost took 
the breath away; if she answered a ques 
tion, it was with a quick brevity which 
trod upon the heels of the retreating in- 
But the door opened so noise 
ssly, her voice in re} 


edly low, that, once accustomed to her 


terrogation. 


lying was so gua 


swift ways, they became rather agreeable 
than otherwise—as though one were wait 
ed upon by a flash of lightning deprives 
of its glare. 

“That is the fourth time Mrs. Ruther 
ford has sent for you since I came, an 
hour remarked Garda. “‘She de- 
pends upon you for everything.” 

‘‘No; upon Celestine,” said Margaret, 


ago, 


as she left the room. 
When she came back, fifteen minutes 


later, ‘* You are mistaken,” Garda answer 
ed, as though there had been no interrur 
depends upon Celestine { 
and But 
depends upon vou for everything else.” 
thinking about it 


tion. 
clothes, medicine, shawls. she 
** Have you been 
asked Margaret. 
Whi didn't you 
But have 
say those thines 
it all thi 
require thinking 
it. What I have 
you.” She had 
sed 


such 


this time ?” 

* How good you are! 
noticed that you never 
Have I thinking 


time doesn't 


Sav, tnere el 


been about 
No; it 
about; any one can sce 
thinking about 
taken her former place, her arms eros 
‘You 


she said, lifting one, 


is 


been 


on Margaret's knee. have 


beautifal hands,” and 


reading it out to look at it. 
**My dear Miss Thorne, your own ar 
mueh more beautiful.” 

“Oh, I do very well; I know what I 
don't 
it would be too 


am; but [am not you. belies 
there is any one like you, 
much.” 
loo much perfection 
laughing. 


ness unbroken, 


answered Garda, her serious 
For vou take too much 
see that 
And the persons who do so are hardly 
thoroughly happy : 
but true. They haven't 


time to be h ippy, | suppose ; they 


trouble for other people L ean 


ever happy it seem 
such a pity, it’s 
are too 
busy but then 


I never take any trouble for any one, not 


Now Lam always happy; 


even for myself, and Tam never busy at 
all.” 

*T haven't observed all this, 
earet. 

‘**No one observes it,” responded Garda, 
** But it is quite true. And 
I never intend to take any trouble, wheth 
But with you 
it is different: you take a great deal; part 
ly you have taught yourself to do it 
have so much conscience; and partly you 
were made so.” 

‘Since when have you devoted your 
attention 
Thorne 
upon the upiurned face of the girl before 
her. 

Garda rose to her knees. 


“said Man 


composedly. 
er they observe it or not. 


you 


to these deep subjects, Miss 
said Margaret, smiling down 


don't 
call me Miss Thorne,” she said, pleadingly, 
putting her arms round her companion. 
‘*T love you so much—please never say it 
again.” 
‘“Very well. I will call you Garda.” 
‘T like it when youare cold like that 


739 
‘ 

a think t 

at all, 

or apD 

there's 

But you 

lng) 1 

sielit 


EAST 


oh, I like it!” said Garda. with enthusiasm, 
All you say when I tell you 

is, ‘ Very well; I will eall 

You do not even say 


I adore vou 
vou Garda.’ 
That is 
vou 
nothine 


“my dear.’ 
beautiful, because you really mean it: 
mean nothing more, and you say 
more,” 

‘Do praise 
speak the truth 2” said 
‘Yes; 


ie truth myself, 


vou me siniply 
Mare ar 
for nothing is mor i 
t] 


ever happens to come 


but my 
Into 
truth is as quiet and 
could never like vou; 
be; but Ladmire you—i admin 
don't know that Lam 
mented if vou keep 
of itall, that voudon't w 
said Margaret, 


vou 
doit 
vou,” 
compli 
on insisting, in spite 
antto be 
laughing again 
“Well,” replied Garda, 
What's the use of pretending 
to be happy, and mean tobe, You ari 
sort of an angel; but | have never heard 
that angels had a particularly ood time 
themselve 


like me,” 
don't. 


lor L wish 


Ss, or that anybody did 


anything 
especial for their plea 


sure. They ar 

But Lam not above 

and leaning 
rearet’s check, 


so wonderful.” 


pos | to be above it. 
it, and never shall 

vard, she kissed Ma 
you re 
hot 


for 
‘It's 
she said, 
rful at 
rather coldly, withd 
le from the girl's embrac 
‘And if you didw’ 
Way, you wouldn't be, of e 
Garda, delightedly ; 
i mean 
think I exaggerate: 


because 


*Jam wonde wered 


lrawinea lit 


latis e 
and 
vou do not | 


You 


1 
like to have 


vou areso eold: 
me talk in this way about you: 
draw But 
you are too good to hurt me. or any 
But want to | 
Mrs. Harold. 
more,” 

Now 


ee: 


and so you 
bael. only a little, because 
one, 
Vv one’ to vou, 
Do le » be 


something 


came again the ventriloquistie 
*Phayton’s ready, Miss Margaret. 

> Why doesn’t M r. W inthrop drive out 
with Mrs. Rt utherford ?” said Garda. watel; 
ing Margaret put on her bonnet. 

‘He is probably occupied. 

He is never occupied. Do you eall i 
occupied to be scouring the pine 
in every direction, and stopping at East 
Angels? to be exploring the King’s Road 
north and south, and at East 
Angels? to be sailing up and down the 
Espiritu, ical stopping at East Angels ? 
to be paddling up all the ereeks, and stop- 


ping at East Angels? to be hunting in 


ANGELS. 


hammac 
ne back by 


should eall th: ne 


and 
bs,and com) 
very much 
indeed,’ said 


then,” replied Garda: 
In your sense of the 


‘upied 


word | 


S 
with 


his 


the truth 


OWL pleasure Chal 
nl 
hipive is 
Ruther ford takes vo vou, bee 


se begins to make her s comfort 
only see that 


likes it, but th: 


e doesn't like it 


Lihat 
vou 


very 
al lady Ol Lherlo. 


an acquaint as this 


t} 
rutner re 


Yes,” responded 


Garda, 


upon the 


emed to consider portant 
vou would vet palm 


to hat Maine, 


interest. Y¢ 
MAKES 


she said, with much more 


IS love Dut yt 


bonnet vou 


old 


yeen 
me time bef 
tool: her mee im the phaet 
Waiting at t] the 
Mrs. Ruther! 
shawl, havine 


Celestine. 


outside 


OT black a 
old 


put on for 


horse 

-oceasion his bre 
man-of-war hat, which was dec 
aring in large 


bbon bye ters 


had 
illed 


the mMseription 

no wea 
lurmrer): he 


travelling vender. ; 
it would add to t] 


convine 
nity of his a 


ance—as it did; for there was 
nothing ¢« al in the 


vender had il 
but Te 
ambitions of eman 


ominonplace 
hat. 


or horizont 
position of that 
lustrated how 
lano, fired by 


The 
as to be worn: 
the new 
eipation, had practiced in seeret before 


elass until he 


his 
had succeeded in getting the 
on his curly head 


that it was not on the top at all, but 


Turmrer so far back 


ap 


higt 
SW 
that is, 
hot 
Beak no 
what- able; yo 
ead; your thing as she MEL: she has no 4 
(hing as sh which is even 
more delightful. yet apparently she 
doesn’t realize this in the least. 1 think a 
can understand 
on so short 
Marcaret. 
fashion, herattention, however, not fixine 
itself long Za subject, which she 
| wish : 
yur 
but Iam old.” said Ma raret, a 
she left the room 
wie did Hot ar VA lor Ving r 
guest: the voune girl was in the habit o 5 
bestowing her pr senee upon her so often se 
Sh 
tairway, 
delicate 
by 
in his Sunday jacket 
Heid the bridie of the mild 
lie had 
brimmed 
belano 
eant 
ir 
+ 
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1 perpendicularly behind, 
razors mind lost itself in pos- 
of 
have emploved to keep it 

Listre ated, Tel 
tle seat behind them, 


il stiffly 


adlies 


ley 
Dalus 


od the 
he did not take le 


‘ta cha sata 


On 


LOW) Ob a 


ey, and her at ainst the 


railing: her ey re fixe iIndolently 
upon the s 


Winthrop’s voiee, ten minutes late 


ACPOSS UU 


had come down the lane, his step ma cine 
no sound on the mat of low, thick green, 


and had not seen Garda until he reached 
the 


trade h sercent 


foot of the stairway: the high balus- 
1 her from his view. 
red, 
n th a. ‘IfI want Spain, 
ly to send for Mr. De Torrez; he 
sall Spain with him.” 


W here are the 


without turning 


re vou here alone ? 


| wish you had 
ton!” 

passed since the ar 
nn ladies; but it seem- 


ed more ral months, if gauged by 


like 
the friendshi 
them. Tl 


hieh had been b stowed 
of 
its doors to them with 
the old 


s of better fortune; 


Wi 


upon ic little cirele Gracias 


SOK 1ety had opened 
‘teristie hospitality time 
lity of tl 


unchanged, though tl 


day 
ie form it 
which it must now 
reatly i 


courtesy 


manifest itself was 


its charming 


Mrs. 


Rutherford was a friend of Mrs. Carew’'s: 


altered all 


modestly unpretending. 
iey were all friends of 

consequence. Mrs. 
Kirby, the ac » mother of Dr. Regi 
nald. invited them to dine with her. Mrs. 
Penelope Moore, the reetor’s wife, though 


1 
that was enough; U 


Mrs. in 


Rutherford 


tive littl 


seldom able to leave her sofa, did not on 
that account consider herself exempt from 
tlle pleasant privilege of entertaining 
them. Madame Ruiz, the mother of Man 
uel, insisted upon several visits at her res 
idence on Patricio Point. Madame Giron, 


the aunt of De Torrez, came up the Espi 
ritu in her broad old boat, rowed by four 
negro boys, to beg them to pass a day with 
her at her plantation, which was south of 
Angels. 
could in the way of afternoon visits at her 
old 
versation, and Carlos Mateo. 
Bet moved in 


these festivities 


East Mrs. Thorne did what she 
MANSON, With oranges, con 
And good 
out 


Spanish 
and 
centle with 
watchfulness and gratification, ready to 
fill 

selves with selections from her own best 


ty Carew among 


assiduous 
any gaps that might present them 


The number of times she 
vited her d 
her, to spend the day with her, to pass the 
evening with her,to visit the orange groves 


resources. 


arest Katrina to launch with 


with her,to pl uN whist,to go andsee the rose 


oardens, and to 


the morning and 


ring over her work” in 
on the piazza and 
talk.” could not be counted. Mrs. Ruther 
ford, who never had any work beyond the 
holding of 
face 


a fan sometimes to sereen her 


from the fire or si 
willing to 
talk—tallk 


of intimaey which embroidery (or knit 


in, Was amiably 
sit on the piazza (Betty's) and 


with the same peculiar degree 


ting) and piazzas, taken together, seem to 
produce. Especially was she willing as, 
vithout fail, it 
pey appeared with a little tray, 
with a snowy old damask napkin, upon 


eleveh £ OTT 


eover d 
vhich reposed a small loaf of delicious 
ake, freshly baked, two saucers (of that 
old blue china whose recent 
their origin to emancipation), a glass dish 
heaped with translucent old-fashioned pre 
serves, and a little glass pitcher of rich 


nicks owed 


Mes. Rutherford thougl 


it this 
amusing even ocloek in the morn 
ine.’ But it was noticed that she 
refused it. 

if Katrina had no work, Betty had it in 
abundance. 


eream. 


—al 


It was not embroidery—un 

less mending could be called by that 
name. But Betty did not accomplish as 
muchas she might have done, owing to 
the distractions which so continually be 

set her. She was perpetually losing her 
thimble, her needle, her thread, her seis 

sors, and getting up to look for the lost 
articles, diving under chairs and tables, 
and coming up, red in the face, without 
them, shaking the sofa cushions and shak 
ing herself, feeling over and over again to 
the very bottom of her pocket, in case they 
should have fallen in there. This was not 
so improbable as it might have seemed, the 
pocket having a wide mouth which gaped 


71 

pli d flatly ay 

SO t} il th 

sibilit as to 

in place Hi 

sprang to the 

wh re, with folded arms, he sci 

erect, conscious of thi Yurmrer, showing 

the whites of his eves, happy. Margaret 

: lifted the reins. and smiling a good-by 

“ to Garda. who was standing on the out 

side stai vy. drove down Pacheco Lane, 

* through 1 archway into the plaza, and 

out of s iit 

though left alone 

parti \fter 

: 

others 
“Gone out to dri 

never sent for that 

Several weeks ha 


It was a deep, comfortable pocket, going 


well down below the knee, its rotund out 
line, which was visible beneath the skirt 


of the gown, suggestive. to the 


Ny rienced 
eye, of one or two creased pocket-handker 
chiefs,a battered porte-monnaie.a buneh of 
keys, a pencil with the usual stubby point 
impossible to write with, w] 


»Wwhich a woman's 
pencil alway S possesses, a pocket pineush- 
ion, a crumpled letter or two 


a spectacle 
case, & paper of peppermit t-drops, a ball of 
yarn and half-finished stoekine. som: 
court plaster, wafers, and one or two pairs 
of old gloves. 

The little entertainmy ntshospitably 


en for the Northern 


Succeeded 


each other rapidly—so rapidly that Mar 
garet began to fear lest, mild as they were 
In themselves, they should yet make some 
inroads on Mrs. Rutherford’s stre neth, 
“You needi't be scairt, Miss Marearet.’ 
his sugvestion, a 


remote gleam of a smile Ho 


was Celestine’s reply to t 
hting up fora 
moment her ¢rim face. little 


contle 
men talk is verystrenethenin’ to 


yer aunt 
at times; nothin’ more so.” 

During these weeks Garda Thorne had 
manifested a constantly inereasine devo 
tion to Margaret Harold. That, at least. 
Was What thr y called it in the little cirele 
of Gracias society, where it was consider 
ed quite an interesting development. of 
character. These good friends said to each 
other that their little girl was coming on, 
that they should soon be obliged to think of 
yehild, 

Mrs. Rutherford had another name for 
it; she ealled it curiosity. That 
Thorne girl (who is really quite 
she remarked to Winthrop, ae 
never tired of looking at Margaret. and list- 
ening to what she says. Yet Marearet 
certainly says little enough!’ Mrs. Ruth- 
erford was favorably inelined toward the 
little Thorne girl, as was evineed by her 
calling her quite pretty.” Mrs. Ruth- 
erford never went beyond “quite pretty”: 
it was her superlative, as far as young 
girls were concerned. In fact. she did not 
think they could be more, 

“You wish that I had never 


\ 


her as something more than a lovel 


little 
pretty), 


eems to be 


sent for 
that phaeton? Would you, then, deprive 
my poor aunt of her drives 7” Winthrop 
had said, in answer to Garda’s remark. 

“Do you care much for your poor 
aunt she inquired. 


care a great deal.” 


“Then why do you never drive out with 
her?” 
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‘I do; often.” 
‘T have been here every afternoon for 
week, and every afternoon Marearet has 
had to leave me, beeause Mrs. Ruthi rf { 
that the phaeton is ve ady.” 
“Well, perhaps for the past week 


‘I do not believe vou have been for 


two: I do not beleve vou have been for 
three,” pursued the girl. ** Youare willing 
to oo: probably Vou Ippose Vou do 0 
Dut in re lity it is Margaret, alwavs Mar 
ow what I think 7—vou 

Marearet.’ 
’ t that you do.” Win 
} » answered, Do you prefer that 

tep toa chair 

Yes; for | ought to be yin © to 


the Kirby and Sitti 


it. Not that In 


nean to hurry, you | LOW 
‘It’s pleasant, staving with the Kirbys, 
Isn't it?” said W inthrop Ile was stand 
Ing on a step below hers, leaning acainst 
the side of the house in th shade, 
No,” answered Garda, ‘it isn't: tha 


IS, sO pleasant as stavine at home 
HAMMOCK Dest 


nd Carlos 
Mateo is funnier than any one T knoy 


I like my own ] 


But by staying in town L ean see more of 


Margaret, and that is What lL eare for mo 


an endure it 


don't know how L ea Wihiecil 
she goes away.” 

* You had better persui le ] 
co, then.” 

But she must unless Mis 


Ruther 
ford should take a fan 


‘y to stay, which is 
not at all) probable. Mrs. Rutherford 
get on w ithout Margaret a day 


‘T think you exaggerate somewhat my 
aunt's dependence upon Mrs. Harold.” 

served Winthrop, alter a mom 


ob 


‘*T was waiting to hear you 


that 
You are all socuriously blind. Mrs. Ruth 
erford is so handsome and agreeable 


that I like to be in the same room with 
her; but that does not ke p me from see 
ing how much has to be done for her con 


Stantly, and in her own partieular way, 


from important thines down tothe small 
est trifles, and that the person who attends 
to it all, keeps it all going, is—” 

** Minerva -Celestine suggested Win 
throp. 


‘Is Margaret Harold. Lean not imagine 


how it is that you do not see it. But you 


do not any of you comprehend her 


com 
prelv nd how unsellish she is, how self 
sacrificing.” 

Winthrop’s attention had wand red 
away from Garda’s words. He did not 


ae 
it 
st 
5 
ut 
k 
to 
ie 
ed 
4 
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care for her opinion of Margaret Harold; it 
vas not and could not be important—t 


opinion of a peculiarly inexperienced 
voune eirl about a woman ten vears older 
than | | oman, too, Whose most 
ed characteristic, so he had always 
thy ht. was the reticence which kept 

iard over all her words and actions. No 
orCarda’s opinion he didnoteare. But 
did eave for the wonderful limpid truthful 
! of evervthine she said, for her grace 
and beauty and eareless ease * Tow in 
lolent she is!’ was his present thought, 
while she talked on about Margaret, hey 
eves still watching the sea “On these 
old s s she has taken the one position 
that is comfortable Yet she has nanaged 
to man it eraeeful as well. She finds a 


perfect enjoyment in simply sitting here 


while. inthis soft air, looking at the 
without 
thought At home, 
it would be the hammock and the erane. 
But j 


appreciates her 


and so here she. sits, a 


domme anvliine eise 


So little suffices for her. she 
her littl 

enjoyment as i 
eirl of her age, 
much than her age, 
known Our Northern girls are too 
they i 
thines to think of, and 


NYyOVS 
fully, sne 


passes more Compile telv, 


move 


thar ‘ > indeed 
adh any or, mdaeea, Of 


1oOre Whom | have 
ever 
complex have too many Ih- 
terests, too many 


they require too many, also, to enjoy in 


this simple old way. Perhaps they would 
say they were too conscientious. But 
here isa girl who is hampered, or enlarged 

whichever you choose to eall it by ho 
such conditions, who tastes her pleasures 


they may happen to be, 
lforthem. But 
simple, her en- 


fully, whatev 
without questioning hers 
though her pleasures are 
joyiment of thr 
ment ofarich temperament; 
would not know how to enjoy in that way. 
from her very richness. But 
She h 


m is rich; it’s the enjoy 


mans women 


She's simple 
she doesn't in the least know it. 
never analyzed herself, or anything else, 


is 


leaves analysis to 
he brought 


never will; she 
thin 


an inward laugh over his outeome. 


to up, 
with 
His thoughts, however, had not been for- 
mulated in words, as they have necessarily 


people.” Thus 


been formulated for expression upon the 
printed page; the various ideas—though 
they were searcely distinet enough to mer- 
it that passed through his con- 
sciousness slowly, one by one, each melting 
into the next, without effort on his own 


The effort would have been to ex- 


name 


part, 
press them. 
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When Garda, after another quarter of 
an hour's serene contemplation of the sea, 
he walked with her down 


ine and across the plaza to Mrs. 


at leneth rose, 
the |: 
by’s gate, 
and went off for a ride over the barrens. 
He to think of the young 
virl as he rode. Te found her interesting. 


One of the reasons for this 


Kir 
Then he mounted his horse 


eontinued 


probably was, 
been mentioned, that she 
remained so indifferent to him. Herman 
1. but Manuel evi 


as has already 
ner was pleasant enougl 
dently amused her more, and even De Tor 
rez, While to | with M: LLarold 
she would turn her back upon him with 
veatedly done 


irgaret 
ceremony; she had re} 
so. Winthrop asked himself whether it 
could be possible that he was becoming 
annoyed by this indifference, or that he 
it. Certainly he had 


was surprised by he 
himself especially at 


never considered 

tractive lly; if, therefore, in the 
face of this fact. he was guilty of surprise, 
it must that he had bre: thed so long 


that atmosphere of general aj 


persona 


yrobation 


which surrounded him at the North that 
he had | 
rely upon it, had ended by becoming com 
t, expectant 


earned, though unconsciously, to 


placent, smug and complace 
of appreciation and liking. 
The which had 
this approving Northern atmosphere were 
And Garda re 
But that he 


the possibil 


advantages attracted 
now known in Gracias. 
mained indifferent to them. 
should be surprised by this 
ity was the more annoy ing beeause he had 
always been sure that the approbation 
was very distasteful to him, that his dis 
like for it was sincere. He had never been 
at all amused by the idea that he inspired 
a general feminine purring whenever his 
name was mentioned; he had no desire to 
attract so much domestic and pussy-like 
Most of all, he did not like to be 


praise. 
if he were 


set down as so extremely safe. 
safe, it was his own affair; he certainly 
was not cultivating the quality forthe sake 
of the many excellent mothers who hap- 
pened to form a part of his acquaintance. 
But, viewed from any maternal stand 
point, Evert Winthrop was, and in spite of 
himself, almost ideally safe. He was thir- 
ty-five years old, and therefore past the 
uncertainties, the vague hazards and dan 
gers, that cling about youth. His record 
of past conduct held not a visible flaw. 
He had a large fortune, a quarter of which 
he had inherited, and the other three- 
quarters gained by his own foresight and 
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talent. He had no taste for speculation, 
was prudent and cool; he would therefore 
be sure to take exeellent care of his wealth; 
it would not be evanescent, as so many 
American fortunes had a way of becom 
ing. Ife had perfect health, and an excel 
lent family descent on both sides of the 
house; for what could be better than the 
Puritan Winthrops on one hand, and the 
fareful, comfortable old Duteh settlers of 
New Ainsterdam, from whom his mother 


came, on theother? He hada fair amount 
of good looks—one did not have to forgive 
him anything, physically —and he had 


sullicient personal presence to escape the 


danger of being merely the cup, as it were, 
for the rich wine of his own good luck. 
Though quiet in manner, rather silent, not 
handsome, he was a man everybody re 
rit mi ered. Those \V ho were not aware of 
hisadyantages remembered him as clearly 
as those who knew them all. His indi 
viduality was distinct. He had been a 
very good son; he was now a very good 
nephew: these facts were definitely known 
and proved, American mothers are not 
mercenary, and it is but just to add that 
this good sonship and good nephewship, 
as well as his good reeord in other di 
rections, had had as much to do with 
the high appreciation that many of them 
had of him as the amount of his income. 
He was, in short, a bright example of a 
person without drawbacks. He was a rare 
instance whose good points it was a plea 
sure to sum up. They summed him up, 
therefore, joyfully; they proclaimed the 
total; they said everything that was de 
lightful about him. Going deeper, they 
were sure that he had broken none of the 
commandments. There had been times 
when Winthrop had almost felt like break 
ing them all, to get rid of this rampart of 
approval; it surrounded him with tedious 
softness like a rampart of down. 

But there, again—he could not be vicious 
simply to oblige these ladies, or rather to 
disoblige them; he must be what it seemed 
good to him to be. But he respectfully 
vished they would——give him more air. 

Winthrop was a fastidious man, a man 
by no means easily pleased. He could not, 
therefore, always believe that other people 
were sincere when they were so different 

so much more readily pleased with him, 
for instance, than he was with them; for 
he was essentially modest at heart. Though 
obstinate in some of his ideas, he had not 
that assured opinion of himself, that solid- 
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ly installed self-approbation, which men 
In his position in America (possessed of 
large fortunes which they have gained for 
the most part by their own talent) are apt, 
though often unconsciously, to cherish 
As he was fastidious, it was no pleasure to 
him to taste the Open advantages of his po 
sition: thr Vv were too open; he did not care 
for things so easily waimed, And as he 
Was modest, he did not believe in the sin 
cerity of half the attempts Which were 
made to win his regard. He could not 
even take a jocular view of these atte 
lorthough he was not voung, at least not 
vouthful, and though he was well ae 
‘quainted With the world, he was not (this 
was another of hisseerets) blase Ile had 
huis ideal of what the best of life should be, 
and he kept it like a Madonna in its shrine, 
When, therefore, this ideal was pulled by 


force from its niche, or, worse still, ste pp d 
down of its own accord, he as immensely 
diseusted. Ele felt a sense of personal in 


jury, as if the most precious feelings of his 
nature had been made common, had been 
profaned, Ile had believed inthis woman, 
perhaps, to the extent of supposing her 
sweet and womanly ; yet here she was 
thinking—yes, without doubt thinking 
(either for herself or for some one else) of 
the advantages which lis position could 
confer. That the little advances she had 
made had been microseopically small only 
made the matter worse: if she had enough 
of refinement to make them so delicate, 
she should have had enough to not make 
thematall. It was characteristic of this 
man that he never at such times thought 
that the offender might be actuated by a 
personal liking for himself—himself apart 
from this millstone of his excellent repu 
tation and wealth. This was a feature of 
the marked modesty that belonged to hin. 
A man less modest (that is. the great ma 
jority of men), placed in a position similar 
to his, would have been troubled by no 
such poverty of imagination, 

It must, however, be imnix diately added 
that this modesty of W inthrop's Was strict 
ly one of his inner feelings, not revealed 
to the world at large. The world never 
suspected it, and had no reason for sus 
pecting it: it had, indeed, nothing to do 
with the world; it was a private attribute. 
To the world he was a cool, quiet man, 
equally without pretensions and without 
awkwardnesses. One could not have told 
whether he thought well of himself—es- 
pecially well—or not. 


| 
2 

h 
d 


WI t] man oO Tu belonging to 
Du sserting nineteenth centu- 
should ] ep rved so much humil 

it CO his acknowledged 

CSS ie, of eg ) 

( | ol comp hment of 
HIS vould Have 
‘ ! a question for the student 
Was itats inlierited from 
I an Goodman 
\ rop ol htie al man 
ere In ¢ ad or ¢ neanor, nor | 
in exterminating India nd therefore 
of si quence | his dav and com 
\ d kno h (oy t 
tendeney inherited from some Duteh ai 
cestie ont ernal sid veet 
lit n- haired reat randmother 
] | received in her im pre 
One ¢ ose deadly tho 1 uns is 

thre t of shieht—fron eh \ 
Man irt nevel Wholly ) 

But tal organizations are full of 
contradiction lo dat in another \ 
this deep, unexpressed, unknown humil 
ty in Evert Winthrop’s nature, under 

ith rather eold exte his keen 

ind and vigorous will, might almost 
have 1 ¢ lpi de, SO hi a de 
mand did make upon Life Kor if one 
has not attractive powers, love when it 
does come, when it is at last be ed in, 
has a peculiarly rich quality: it is so ab 
olutely one's own! 


Andrew 


s called eeeentrie during all 


The fatl of 
Winthrop, wa 


But it was an ecee ntricity which 


Evert Wint! 


his life 


carried with it none of the slighting esti- 
mations which usually accompany the 
term. Andrew Winthrop, in truth, lad 


been eecentrie only in being more learned 


and more original than his neighbors; 
perhaps, also, more sever He was a 
fair classical scholar, but a still better 


mathematician, and had oceupied himself 
he hi 
in the ear 


all 


vance ol 


times with astronomy; 


at Vari 
even built a small observatory 

But most of 
vas he interested in the rapid ad 


all along 


den behind his house. 
ienee in g~eneral, the advance 


the line, which he had lived to see: he en 
jioved this so much that it was to him, 
sate 


is to an old 


during his later vears, what a deli dai 
ly draught of the finest wine 


ur in vintages, whose strength 


CONNOISS( 


is beginning to fail him. He once said to 
his son: ** The world is at last getting into 
an intelligible condition. My only regret 
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I could not have lived in the een 


tui vhich is coming, instead of in the 
one h is passing But oueht not 


lL have at least seen the first 


to complain 


ravs. What should I have done if my 
lot had been cast among the millions who 
ved before Darwin! I should either 
h ween a baechanalian character, find 
ne peace only in the distractions of rer 
( or e} L should have fled to the oppo 
te extreme, taken refuge in the sup 
posed supernatural influences— probably 
the so-called consultations with the devi 


either course one much to be d¢ plor ad 


Phe world has been in the wilderness, Ey 


ert, through all the ages of whieh we hay 
record, Now a clearer atmosphere is at 
hand, [ shall not enter this promised 
land; but I ean see its shining afar olf 
You, my son, will enter in. Prize your 
idyantages: t] ev are greater than the 
enjoyed by the greatest kings, the great 
est philosophers, one hundred years ago.’ 
This Puritan with a ereed, this student 
of science who used more readily than any 


other the language of the Bible, brought 
up his only child with studied simplicity : 
in all that related to his education, with 
severity. The little boy’s mother had 
died after birth, and Andrey 
Winthrop had mourned for her, the young 


his 


wife who had loved him, all the rest of his 
life. But in silence, almost in sternness, 
He did not welcome sympathy even when 
it came from his wife's only sister, Mrs. 
Rutherford. And he would not give up 
the child, though the aunt had begged 
that the poor baby might be intrusted to 
her for at least the first year of his mo 
therless life; 

was in allowing the old Episcopal clergy 

man who had baptized Gertrude to bap- 
tize Gertrude’s child, and in tacitly prom 

ising that the boy should attend, if he 
pleased, the Episcopal Church when he 
vrew older, his mother having been a de 

voted He kept the child 
with him in the large, lonely New Eng 
Which even Gertrude Win- 
throp’s sweetness had not been able to 
make fully home-like and warm. For it 
had been lived in too long, the old house, 
by a suecession of very estimable Misses 
Winthrop, conscientious old maids with 
narrow chests, thin throats, and scanty lit 
iy-streaked hair behind—the 
sort of good women with whom the sense 
of duty is far keener than that of comfort, 
and in whose minds character is apt to be 


the only concession he made 


Churehwoman. 


land house 


tle knobs of 
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gauged by the hour of getting up in the 


morning, There had alway Ss been three 


or four Misses Winthrop of this pattern in 
each generation; they began as daughters, 
nd then into erand- 


avunts, as nieces, growing ip, took 


passed into aunts, a 
their 
Andrew W in- 


himself had Spent his 


lirst positions from them. 
childhood 
among a number of these aunts aunts 
‘grand.’ But the cus 
tom of the family had begun to change in 


his day; 


both simple and 


the aunts had taken to leaving 
earlier than 
formerly (perhaps because they had dis 


this earthly much 


sphere 
covered that they could no longer attrib- 
ute late breakfasts to total depravity ), SO 
that when, hisown youth past, he brought 
his Gertrude home, there Was not one left: 
they were alone. 

The poor young mother, when death so 
soon came to her, begveed that the little son 
she was leaving behind might be ealled 
Kvert, after her only and dearly loved 
brother, Evert Beekman. who had died not 
long before. Andrew Winthrop had eon 
sented, But he was resolved, at the Same 
time, that no Beekman. but only Win 
throp, methods should be used in the edu- 
cation of the child. The Vinthrop meth 

were used. And with good effect. 
ut the boy learned something of the 
eckman ways, after all, in the di lightful 
indulgence and petting he received from 
his aunt Katrina when he went to visit 
at vacation times, either at her city 
> or at her old country house on the 
Sound; he learned it in her affectionate 
words, in the smiling freedom from rules 
and punishments which prevailed at both 
places, in the wonderful toys, and, later, 
the dogs and gun, saddle horse and skiff, 
possessed by his fortunate cousin Lanse. 

Andrew Winthrop was not that almost 
universal thine in his day for a man in 
his position in New England. a lawyer. 
He owned and earried onan iron foundry, 
as his father had done before him. He 
had begun with some money, and he had 
made more. He knew that he was rich 
(rich for his day and neighborhood); but 
save for his good horses and his obs: rva- 
tory, he lived as thouch he were 


pe Or, 
He gave 


his son Evert. however, the best 
education, according to his idea of What the 
best education consisted in, which money 
and careful attention could procure. But 
he did not send him to college, and at six- 
teen the boy was put regularly to work for 
a part of the day in the iron foundry, being 


requir d to begin; Lt innin ral d le rn 


the whole busin practically, from the 


be 


K¢ eping of books to the proper mixture of 
ores forthe furnaces—those fui naces which 
had seemed to the child almost as much 
a part of the 


Slhee he 


hature as Sunshine itself, 


rainst 
was born. 


red liehit 
the sky at nieht « 


time h 


forward alse 


since ] © 
In the mean Is education in books 


went 
thers 


lad jad sturdy health, and n 


ai 


steadily > under his fa 


eye—a severe one. Fortunately the 


erves which 


were seldom shaken, so that these d ruble 
tasks 


cid not break him down. for one 


thing, Andrew Winthrop i 


OP even desired, rapid 


ver required, 
proyvr 

And thorouc] 
Even if he had not been nat ally ineli 
toward it, he would have acquired it 


might beas sl 


as he Piearse 
but be thorough, 

nea 
from 
the system which his father had pursued 
With him from babyhood. But 


naturally inclined toward it 


he was 
kn 
*, therefore, as far as IL went, was ve ry 
accurate, 

years lie had made some prog 
ress in the seercts of several] sorts of iron 
and several ancient languages, 
he could manace 


In six, 
the foundry and the ob 
In the ninth 
year his part of the foundry went of it 


sell, or 


servatory tolerably well, 


seemed to, under his clear heade d 
superintendenee, while he ardent], 
all his free hours to the studies in science, 
in Which his father now joined, instead of 
directing, as heretofore, And then, in the 
tenth year of this busy, studious life, An 
drew Winthrop had died. and the son o 
twenty-six had found himself 
free and alone. 

He had never w ished for his fre¢ dom: 
he had never thoucht about it; he had 
never realized that his life was austere, 
He had been fond of his fat}, r, though 
his father had been more 
interested in him as a boy 


rave 


suddenly 


intel] ctually 
a vouth who 
would see in all probability the fullness of 
the new revelation of Science than fond 
Andrew W inthrop’s 
greatest ambition had been to equip his 
son so thoroughly 


of him in return. 


hat he would be able 
to take advantage of this new lieht imme- 
diately, without any time lost in bewil- 
derment or hesitation: the "prentice-work 
would have been all done. And Evert, 
interested and busy, leading an active life 
as well as a studious one, had never felt 
discontent. 

The evening after the funeral he sat 


i 
q 
j 
~ 


Everything had 


» old house. 
been set in order again, that painful order 


Which strikes first upon the hearts of the 


mourners when they return to their deso 


order which seems to say: 


‘All over Ile is gone and will return 


to vou yore, You must now take up 
the burdens of life again and go forward.” 
The silent room was lonely. Evert read 
al ii 


e, but could not fix his attention: he 


t aimlessly, then went to 


he window and looked out. It was Dit 


terly cold; there was deep snow outside: 


an icy wind swaved the boughs of a naked 
shuddering old elm whieh stood near the 


\gainst the 
twas 


»dark SKY 
{ 
hot VISIDILE 


: the fur- 


naces had been shut down out of respect 
for the dead Kor the first time there 
irred in Evert Winthrop’s mind the feel 


Inhuman; that 
that 


was savage to him: 


that the eold was cruel 
there 


it hated 


was a conscious element in it: 
man, and 
would kill him, and did kill iim when ?: 


could, The house seemed in league with 
his enemy; in spite of the bright fire the 
chill key 


him He ¢ 


in, and for the life of 
uuld not rid himself of the idea 


t creeping 


that he ought to go out and eover his poor 
old gray-headed father, lying there help 
less under the snow, with something thick 
He roused himself with an 
he knew that these were unhealthy 
fancies. He made up his mind that he 
vo away fora while; the under-su 
perintendent could see to the foundry dur- 


ing his 


and warm. 


elfort: 


absence, which would not.of course, 


be long. But the next day he learned 
that he could remain away for as long a 
time as he pleased—he had inherited near- 
ly a million, 


Andrew W in- 


successfully concealed the 


It was a great surprise. 
throp had so 
amount of lis fortune from his son that 
Evert had supposed that the foundry, and 
the income that eame from it, a moderate 
tovether with the old house to live 


all. Andrew Winthrop's 


intention in this concealment had been to 


One, 


in, would be 


bestow upon his son, so far as he could 
during his youth, a personal knowledge of 
life as seen from the side of earning one’s 
a knowledge which can nev- 
er be acquired at second-hand, and which 
he considered inestimable, giving to a man 
juster views of himself and his fellow-men 
than anything else can. 


own living 


In the nine years that had passed since 
his father’s death Evert had, as has been 
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stated, quadrupled the fortune he had in- 
herited. 

It was said—by the less suecessful—that 
Chance, Luck, and Opportunity had all fa 
vored him. It was perhaps Chance that 
had led the elder Winthrop in the begin- 
ning to invest some hundreds of dollars in 
wild lands on the shore of Lake Superior 
though even that was probably foresight. 
But as for Luck, she is generally nothing 
And Opportunity 


olfers herself, sooner or later, to almost 


but clear-headedness. 
all; itis only that so few of us recognize 
her, and take the advantages she brines. 
Winthrop had been aided by two things; 
one was capital to begin with; the other a 
perfectly untrammelled position: he had 
no one to think of but himself, 

Karly in the spring after his father’s 
death he journeyed westward, lookingafter 
some property, and decided to go to Lake 
Superior and see that land also. He al- 
ways remembered his arrival. The steam 
er left himon arough pier jutting out into 
the dark gray lake; on the shore, streteh- 
ing east and west, was pine forest, un 
broken save where in the raw clearing, 
dotted with stumps, rose a few unpainted 
wooden houses, and the rough buildings 
of the stamping-milis, their great wooden 
legs stamping ponderously on iron cre. 
iis land was in the so-ealled town. After 
looking at it, he went out to the mine 
from which the ore came; he knew some- 
thing of ores, and had a faney to see the 
He went on horseback, following 
a wagon track through the wild forest. 
The snow still Jay in the hollows; there 
The mine 
Was at some distance, and the road very 
bad; but at last he reached it. The build- 
ings and machinery of the strug¢eling little 
company were poor and insufficient in the 
But few men were employed; 
the superintendent had a discouraged ex- 
pression. But far above this puny little 
seratching at its base rose ‘tthe mount- 
And it was a cliff- 


place. 


was scarcely a sign of spring. 


excreme. 


ain,” as it was called. 
like hill of iron ore. One could touch it, 
feel it; it was veritable, real. To Win- 
throp it seemed a striking picture—the 
great hill of metal, thinly veiled with a few 
trees, rising toward the sky, the primitive 
forest at its feet, the snow, the silence, and 
beyond, the sullen lake without a sail. 
The cliff was waiting—it had waited for 
ages; the lake was waiting too. 

Winthrop took a large portion of his 
fortune and put it into this mine. A new 
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company was formed; but he himself re- 
mained the principal owner, and took the 
direction of everything into his own hands, 
It was the right moment. In addition, 
his direction was brilliant. Fora time he 
worked excessively hard. But all his ex- 
pectations were fulfilled. By means of 
this, and one or two other enterprises in 
which he embarked with the same mixture 
of bold foresight and the most careful at- 
tention to details, his fortune was largely 
increased, 


When the war broke out he was abroad 
—his first complete vacation; he was in- 
dulging that love for pictures which he 
was rather astonished to find that he pos- 
sessed. He came home, took a captain's 
place ina company of volunteers, went to 
the front, and served throughout the war, 
coming out at the end with the title of ma- 
jor—which hedropped. He said thata man 
who had been so completely ignorant of 
military alfairs when he entered the serv- 
ice, and who had only learned the A BC 
as yet, one who had not been wounded or 
taken prisoner, or done anything remark- 
able to balance his ignorance—such a man 
had better return entirely to civilian life 
when the country no longer needed the 
mere brute force of his arm; he had bet- 
ter not strut about in plumes that did not 
belong to him. The truth, however, was 
that Winthrop had been a very good offi- 
cer of volunteers, and that he had used his 
fortune, too, with the utmost generosity 
in the same cause. Immediately after the 


And he had 


war he went abroad again. 


come back this second time principally to 
disentangle from a web of embarrassments 
the affairs of a cousin of his father’s, Da- 
vid Winthrop by name, whom he had left 
in charge of the foundry which he had 


once had charge of himself. Having 
some knowledge of foundries, David was 
to superintend this one, and have a sufli- 
cient share of the profits to help him main- 
tain his family of eight sweet, gentle, inef- 
ficient daughters, of all ages from two to 
eighteen, each with the same abundant 
flaxen hair and pretty blue eyes, the same 
pale oval cheeks and stooping shoulders, 
and a mother over them all more ineffi- 
cient and gentle and stooping-shouldered 
still—the very sort of a quiverful, as ill- 
natured (and richer) neighbors were apt 
to remark, that such an incompetent crea- 
ture as David Winthrop would be sure to 
possess. This cousin had been a trial to 
Vor. LXX.—No. 419.—51 
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Andrew Winthrop all his life. David 
was a well-educated man, and he had a 
most lovable disposition. But he had the 
incurable habit of postponing (with the 
best intentions) until another time any- 
thing important which lay before him; 
the unimportant things he did quite cheer- 
ily. If it were but reading the morning's 
paper, David would be sure to not quite 
get to the one article which was of conse- 
quence, but to read all the others first in 
his slow way, deferring that one to a more 
convenient season when he could give to 
it his best attention: of course the more 
convenient never came. Mixed 
With this constant procrastination there 
Was a personal activity which was amus- 
ingly misleading. Leaving the house in 
the morning, David would walk to his 
foundry. a distance of a mile, with the 
most rapid step possible which was not a 
run; the swing of his long arms, the slight 
frown of preoccupation from business cares 
(it must have been that), would have led 
any one to believe that, once his office 
reached, this man would devote himself 
to his work with the greatest energy, 
would make every moment tell. But 
once his office reached, this man devoted 
himself to nothing, that is, to nothing of 
importance. He arrived breathless, and 
hung up his hat. He rubbed his hands, 
and walked about the room. He glanced 
over the letters, and made plans for an- 
swering them, pleasing himself with the 
idea of the vigorous things he should say, 
and changing the form of his proposed 
sentences in his mind more than 
once; for David wrote a very good letter, 
and was proud of it. Then he sharpened 
all the pencils industriously, taking pains 
to give each one a very fine point. He 
jotted down in neat figures with one of 
them little sums 


seasohl 


own 


‘sums which had no con- 
nection with the foundry, however, but 
concerned themselves with something he 
had read the night before, perhaps, as the 
probable population of London in aA.p 
1966, or the estimated value of a ton of 
coal in the year 2000. Then he would do 
a little work on his plan (David made 
beautiful plans) for the house which he 
hoped some day to build. And he would 
stare out of the window by the hour, see- 
ing nothing in particular, but having the 
vague idea that as he was in his office, 
and at his desk, he was attending to busi- 
ness as other men attended to it: what 
else was an office for? 
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Evert, as a boy, had always felt an in- 


terest in this whimsical cousin, who came 
every now and then to see his father, with 
some new enterprise (David was strong 
in enterprises) to consult him about—an 
enterprise which was infallibly to bring 
Wh this time a large amount of 
But th David's time. 
And in the mean time his daughters con- 
tinued to appear and grow. Evert, left 
master, had had more faith in David than 
his father had had. 
more charity; for his cousin had always 


money, 


is time Was never 


Or perhaps it was 
been a souree of refreshment to him—this 
humorous, sweet-tempered man, who, with 
his gray-sprinkled hair and 
his well 


thin temples, 
known inecompetency, and his 
helpless family behind him, had yet no 
more care on his face than a child has, not 
half so much as Evert himself, with his 
youth and health, his suecess and his for- 
tune, to aid him. 
David was quite well aware of his own 


But, curiously enough, 
faults; his appreciation of them, indeed, 
had given hima manner of walking slight- 
ly sidewise, his right shoulder and right 
lec a little behind, as though conscious of 
their master’s inefficiency and ashamed of 
it. For the same reason he chronically 
hung his head a little as he walked, and, 
if addressed, looked off at a distance mild- 
ly instead of at the person who was speak 
But though thus conscious 


ing to him. 


cenerally of his failings, David was never 
beyondasly joke about them and himself, 
It was the way in which he laughed over 


these jokes (they were always cood ones) 
which had endeared him to lis younger 
cousin: there was such a delightful want 
of worldly wisdom about the man. 

Having disentangled David, refunded 
his losses, and set him going again in a 
small way, Evert had come southward. 
Ife would have preferred to go back to 
Europe for a tour in Spain; but he felt 
sure that David would entangle himself 
afresh before long (David had the most 
inscrutable ways of entangling himself), 
and that, unless he were willing to con- 
tinually refund, he would do better to re- 
main within call, at least for the present. 
In the early spring another relative on his 
father’s side, a third cousin, was to add 
himself to the partnership, and this young 
man, Evert hoped, would not only man- 
age the foundry and benefit himself, but 
manage David as well. When once this 
arrangement had been effected, the owner 
of the foundry would be free. 


All this was very characteristic of Ey- 
ert Winthrop. 
en up all business enterprises ; 


He could easily have giv- 
he could 
have invested his money safely and wash 
ed his hands of that sort of care. 
certain extent 


To a 
he had done this; but he 
wished to help David, and so he kept the 
foundry; he wished to help two or three 
other persons, and so he retained some 
other interests. This, at least, was what 
he said to himself. And it was true. Yet 
the foundations lay deeper lay inthe fact 
that he had been born into the world with 
a heavy endowment of energy. Quiet as 
he appeared, he had more than he knew 
what to do with, and was obliged to find 
occupation for it. During boyhood this 
energy had gone into the double tasks of 
education in books and in iron which his 
father had imposed upon him. In young 
manhood it had gone into the scientifie 
studies in which his father had shared. 
Later had the brilliant erowded 
years of the far-seeing conception and 
vigorous execution which had given him 
his largely increased wealth. Then the 
war occupied lim: it oeceupied fifty mill- 
ion of other people as well. After it was 
over he had gone abroad a second time, 
and had not been an idle traveller, though 
always a tranquil one. 

The truth was, he could not lead a pure- 
ly contemplative life. It was not that he 
desired to lead such a life, or that he ad- 
mired it; it was simply that he knew he 
should never be able to do it, even if he 
should try, and the impossibility, as usual, 
tempted him. There must be something 
very charming in it (that is, ifone had no 
duties which forbade it), this full, passive, 
receptive enjoyment of anything delight- 
ful, a fine picture, for instance, or a beau- 
tiful view, the sunshine, the sea; even the 
angler’s contented quiescence on a green 
bank was part of it. These pleasures he 
knew he could never have in their full 
sweetness, though he could imagine them 
perfectly, even acutely. It was not that 
he was restless; he was the reverse. It 
was not that he liked violent exercise, 
violent action; he liked nothing violent. 
But, instead of sitting in the sunshine, his 
instinct was to get a good horse and ride 
in it; instead of lounging beside a blue 
sea, he liked better to be sailing a yacht 
over it; instead of sitting contemplatively 
on a green bank, holding a fishing-rod, he 
would be more apt to shoulder a gun and 
walk, contemplatively too, perhaps, for 


come 
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long miles, in pursuit of game. 
this he was thoroughly American. 

He had a great love for art, and a strong 
love for beauty, which his studies in math- 
and had never in the 
least deadened. He did very much as he 
pleased on all oceasions. But as he did it 
tranquilly, and as he attended, when ne- 
cessary, to the usual little social duties 
with tolerable promptitude, the freedom 


In all 


ematies science 


he allowed himself was not particularly 
notieed, was not deemed aggressive. 
regarded determination, he was a very 


strong man. But he was so quiet and 
calm that it was only when one came in 
conflict with him that his strength was 
perceived. And there not many 
occasions for coming in confliet with him 
now: 


were 


he was no longer directing large 
enterprises. As to private life, he was 
not in the habit of advancing dogmatic 
opinions for the rest of the world to ac- 
cept; he left that to the people of one idea. 

On the present occasion he rode over 
the pine-barrens for miles, every now and 
then enjoving a brisk gallop. After some 
time he saw a phaeton at a distance, moving 
apparently at random over the green waste. 

But he had learned enough of the barrens 
by this time to know that it was follow- 
inga road—a road which he could not see. 
There was only one phaeton in Gracias, 
the one he himself had sent for; he rode 
across, therefore, to speak to his aunt. 

She was returning with Margaret from 
her drive, and looked very comfortable, 
with a cushion behind her and a light rug 
over her lap; balancing gracefully a large 
lace-trimmed parasol, she leaned baek in 
the low carriage, breathing in the soft air, 
her eves nearly closed. 

‘T enjoy these drives so much,” she 
said to her nephew in her agreeable voice. 
‘The barrens themselves, to be sure, can 
not be called beautiful, though I believe 
Margaret maintains that they have a fas- 
cination of some sort; but the air is cer- 
tainly delicious.” 

‘*Do your eally find them fascinating ?” 
said Winthrop to Margaret. 

‘* Extremely so. I drive over them for 
miles every day, yet never want to come 
in; I always want to go further.” 

‘*Oh, well, there’s an end to them some- 
where, I suppose,” remarked Mrs. Ruth- 
erford. ‘*The whole State isn’t so very 
broad, you know. You would come out 


at the Gulf of Mexico.” 
‘“*T don’t want to come out,” said Mar- 
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garet; ‘I want to stay in. I want to 
drive here forever.” 
“We shall wake some fine morning 


and find von gone,” said Mrs. Rutherford, 
‘like the girl inthe ‘ Dismal Swamp,’ you 
know: 

‘Away to the Dismal Swamp she speeds; 
Her path was rugged and sore’ ” 
“Through tangled juniper, beds of 

And many 
An 


reeds, 
a ten where the serpent feeds 


trod befor 


{ man never 
added Winthrop, finishing the quotation. 
‘The last is not true of the barrens, how- 
ever, for man has trod here pretty exten- 
sively.” 

‘You mean Indians,” said Mrs. Ruth- 
erford, rather as though they were not 
men, as indeed she did not think they 
were, She yawned, tapping her lips two 
or three times during the process with her 
delicately gloved hand, as people will, un- 
der the impression, apparently, that they 
are concealing the sign of fatigue. Mrs. 
Rutherford’s yawn, however, was not a 
sign of fatigue; it was an indication of 
sheer bodily content. The soft air and the 
lazy motion of the phaeton were so agree- 
able to her that, if she had been imagina- 
tive, she would have declared that the 
Lotus-eaters must have yawned perpetual- 
lv, and that Florida was evidently the 
land of their abode. Margaret said no 
more. Her little speech about the bar- 
rens had been made with a good deal of 
earnestness; but now she remained silent, 
giving her attention to her driving, 
though in truth it required little skill, so 
even was the gently winding road, so un- 
ambitious the large old horse. 

“You look too comfortable to talk, 
Aunt Katrina,” said Winthrop, amused 
by the drowsy tones of her voice. ‘I 
think you would rather be rid of me. I 
will go off and have one more gallop, and 
be home before you.” 

Mrs. Rutherford smiled an indolent 
good-by ; Margaret Harold looked straight 
before her. Winthrop turned off to the 
right, and was soon lost to view. 

He pulled up after a while, and let his 
horse walk slowly along the trail. He 
was thinking of Margaret Harold. He 
was always seeing her; it could not be 
otherwise so long as she continued to live 
with his aunt; but he was convinced that 
he could never like her, and what he was 
thinking of now was whether she had 
perceived that he could not. He was 
scrupulously civil to her, and always had 
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been; 
habit of 


whenever 


but he was aware that he had a 
abstracting himself, as it were, 
to speak with any 
And if she had 
a subject in which he 
happened to 


began 


thing like enthusiasm. 


happ ned to select 


was interested, if sl 


bring up any of the things he especially 
cared for places, people, books, pictures, 
or even opinions which were much to 
him he was conscious that he abstracted 
himself more and Mmiore, that his 
iveness became rather wooden; for he 
would not admit her to any community in 


If 


the dear and precious things of his life. 


she liked these things, well and good; 
they were open to all. But she must like 
them by herself, or with other aequaint- 


inces (there was nothing to prevent her 
having as many of these as she pleased) ; 
it should not be, at least, with lim that 
should So he 
pervious when she talked, as though his 


she enter in, grew im 
intellectual epidermis had been turned 
into an opaque substance, like an oyster 
shell. was always careful, however, 
it 
part of his intention to let people see that 
he did not like Margaret Harold. 


But had herself 


that no one should notice this; was no 


Margaret noticed it ? 
That was what he was thinking of now. 
He 


not; she was not easy to read. 


could not be sure whether she had or 
Just now, 
for instanee, when she had begun to speak 
of the pine-barrens, and to speak with (for 
her) a good deal of warmth, had he not 
perhaps had something to do with her 
falling Into complete silence immediately 
afterward? }fe had answered, of course; 
he had done what was necessary to keep 
up the conversation; he always did that; 
still, perhaps she had perhaps 

Well, he could not help it if she had, or 


scen 


rather he did not care to help it. What- 
ever she might be besides, quiet, well- 
bred, cultivated, a devoted niece to his 


aunt, she was still in his opinion so com 
pletely, so essentially wrong in some of 
her ideas, and these in a woman the most 
important, that his feeling toward her at 
heart was one of sternest disapproval; it 
could not be otherwise. And she held so 
obstinately to her mistakes! That 
he of her—her obstinacy; it was 
so tranquil and unmoved. It was found- 
ed, of course, upon her thick 

a very usual foundation for tranquil- 
No doubt Lanse had required for- 
even a great deal of for- 


was 


worst 
self-esteem 
lity! 


cviveness, and 
there had, indeed, been no pe- 
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riod of Lanse’s life when he had not made 
large demands on this quality from those 
who were nearest him. But was it not 
And if Margaret 
had been, too, the sort of wife she should 
have himself would 
turned out better. dfe eould have been 
led by his affections, probably, his better 


wife's part to forgive ? 


been, Lanse 


side; it had always been so with Lanse. 
But instead of trying to inthuence him in 
that way, this wife had set herself up in 
opposition to him —the very last thing he 
stand. She had probably been 
the beginning, narrow and 
punctilious., Later she had been shoeked ; 
then had at. 
dently a cold woman; in addition, she 
was self-righteous, self complacent. 


would 
narrow in 


hardened She was evi 
such 
women were always perfeetly satistied 
With themselves; they had excellent rea 
sons for everything. Of course she had 
never husband; if had 
loved him she could not have left him so 
easily, Within a few months—less than zr 
year—after their marriage. And though 
seven years had Dow passed since 


loved lit ig she 


separation, she had never onee, so far as 
Winthrop knew, sought to return to hin, 
or asked him to return to her. 

The marriage of Lansing Harold and 
Margaret Cruger had taken piace whil 
Winthrop was abroad. When he came 
home soon afterward, at the breaking out 
of the war, he found that the youne wife 
of nineteen had left her husband, had re 
turned to live with Mes. Rutherford, with 
whom she had lived for a short time be- 
fore her marriage. She had come to Mrs 
Rutherford upon the death of her erand- 
mother, Mrs. Cruger. This aunt by mar- 
riage was now her nearest relative, and 

To 
this home she had now returned, and here 
it was that Evert first made her acquaint- 
anee, Lanse, meanwhile, had gone to 
Italy. 

There had been no legal separation, 
Mrs. Rutherford told him; probably there 
never would be one, for Margaret did not 
approve of them. Lanse, too, would prob- 
ably disapprove: they were well matched 
in their disapprovals! It was not known 
by society at large, Mrs. Rutherford con- 
tinued, that there had been any irrevoca- 
ble disagreement between the two; soci- 
ety at large probably supposed it to be 
one of those cases, so common nowadays, 
where husband and wife, being both very 
fond of travelling, have discovered that 


this aunt’s house was to be her home. 


2 
| 


they enjoy their travels more when sepa- 
rated than when together, as (unless there 
happens to be a really princely fortune) 
individual tastes are so apt to be sacrificed 
in travelling, on one side or the other; 
and one must be very amiable to stand 
that. In this ease, very likely, neither 
person was amiable. Mr. Harold, there- 
fore, was now seeing Italy and the East. 
When he returned, probably Mrs. Harold 
would go. 

Mrs. Rutherford further added that her 
listener, Winthrop, was not to suppose 
that Margaret herself had ever discussed 
these subjects with her, or had ever dis 
eussed Lanse. Tlis name was never men 
tioned by his wife; and when she, the 
aunt, mentioned it, her words were re- 
ceived in silence; there was no reply. 

consider,” continued Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, warming with her subjeet—‘' I con- 
sider Margaret’s complete silence the most 
extraordinary thing I have ever known 
in my life. Living with me as she has 
done all these years, shouldn't you sup- 
pose, wouldn’t any one suppose, that at 
some time or other she would have talked 
it over with me, given me some explana- 
tion, no matter how one-sided—would have 
tried to justify herself? Very well, then, 
she never has. From first to last, in an- 
swer to my inquiries (for of course I have 
made them), she has only said that she 
would rather not talk about it, that the 
subject was painful to her. Painful! I 
wonder what she thinks it is to me! She 
makes me perfectly miserable, Evert—per- 
fectly miserable.” 

‘Yet you keep her with you,” answered 
Winthrop, not taking Mrs. Harold’s side 
exactly, but the side of justice, perhaps, 
for he had seen how much his aunt's com- 
fort and tranquillity depended upon Mar- 
garet’s attentions, though he was not pre- 
pared to admit that they depended upon 
them entirely, as Garda Thorne later had 
declared. 

** Yes,” responded Mrs. Rutherford, ‘I 
keep her with me, as you say. But my 
house was really her home, you know, be- 
fore her marriage, and of course it is quite 
the best place for her now, as things are. 
If she will not remain with her husband, 
at least her continuing to live always with 
her husband's aunt, his almost mother, is 
the next best thing that could be arranged 
for her. 


Appearances are preserved, you 
know. 


And Margaret has a great regard 
for appearances.” 


=o- 


‘Possibly too great,” Winthrop an 
swered. But his sareasm was not intend 
ed to apply to the wife's regard for appear 
ances—he also had a great regard for ap 
pearances 

wife herself. His idea of her was that she 
had argued it all out carefully in her own 
mind (she was not a person who acted on 
impulse), and had taken her stand upon 
what she considered irrefragable crounds 
In other words, she had sat apart and 
judged her husband. Instead of trying 
to win him or te keep him, she had made 
little rules for him probably, and no doubt 
very good little rules of their kind; but 
Lanse had of course broken them: he 
wasn't a man for rules. A man of his 
age, too, would hardly keep the rules made 
by a girl of nineteen. After repeated 
breakage of all her well-regulated little 
canons, she had withdrawn herself and 
kept aloof. She had held herself superior 
to him, and had let him see that she did. 
Winthrop could imagine the effeet of all 
this upon Lanse. 

But no matter what Lanse had done 
that annoyed her (and it was highly prob 
able that he had done a good deal), her 
duty as a wife, in Winthrop’s opinion, 
clearly was, and would to the end of time 
continue, to remain with her husband 
not to leave him, so long as he would al 
low her to stay, unless her life or the wel 
fare of her children should be in actual 
danger: that was what marriage meant. 
The welfare of children included a great 
deal, of course. He held that a wife was 
justified in separating them from a father 
whose influence was injurious. But in 
this case there had been no questions of 
the sort: Lanse was not brutal, and there 
were no children to think of. There was, 
indeed, nothing very wrong about Lanse 
save that he was self-willed, and did quite 
as he pleased on all oceasions. But what 
he did was, after all, nothing very terri- 
ble, and he was willing that other people 
should do quite as they pleased also: he 
was not a petty tyrant. But this state of 
things had not satisfied his wife, who wish 
ed other people, her husband first of all, to 
do as she pleased. Why? Because she 
was always sure that she was right. This 
slender, graceful woman with the dark 
blue eyes and clear low voice had a will as 
strong as her husband’s. She had found, 
probably, that her tranquillity and what 
she called her dignity—both inexpressibly 
dear to her—were constantly endangered, 


it was intended to apply to the 
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and even at times shattered, by this un- 
manageable h isband, who paid not the 
slightest heed to all her little axioms as to 
right,” what 


vyhat was “right” and not 


‘usual’ (Lanse was never usual) and 
not usual,” but strode through and over 


His 


made it almost impossible 


them as though they did not exist. 
course, indeed, 
‘or her to preserve unbroken that serenity 
of temper which was her highest aspira 
to 
have an ideal of that sort, and to endea 
It was 
not at all improbable that she offered her 


tion, for she was exactly the woman 


vor determinedly to live up to it. 
prayers to that effect every night. 


All harsh estimate. 
But Winthrep’s beliefs on these subjects 


this was a very 
were rooted in the deepest convictions he 
Sucha character as the one he 
attributed to Margaret Harold was to him 
insutferable. He could endure very easily 
a narrow mind, if with it there was a warm 


heart and unselfish disposition; but a nar- 
row mind combined witha cold, unmoved 
nature and impregnable self-conceit—this 
seemed to him a combination that made 
a woman (it was always a woman) simply 
odious. 

These things all passed through his 
mind again as he rode over the barrens. 
He recalled Lanse’s handsome face as he 
in childhood. Lanse was 
five years older than the little Evert. tall, 
strong, full of life, a hero to the lad from 
New England, who was brave enough in 


used lo see it 


been encour 
aged in boldness, nor praised when he had 
been Mrs. Ruther- 
ford had a phrase about Lanse—that he 
‘just all the Harolds.” The 
Harolds, in truth, were a handsome race. 
They other, though 
some of them were not so handsome as the 
A good many of them had married 
They were tall and broad- 
shouldered, well made, but inelined to 
portliness toward middle age. They had 
good features, the kind of very well cut 
outline, with short upper lip and full low- 
er one, Whose fault, if it has a fault, is a 
tendency to blankness of expression after 
Their hair was very dark, 


his Wavy, but who had not 


lawless and daring. 
like 


Was 


all resembled each 
rest. 


their cousins. 


youth is past. 


almost black, and they had thick brown 


beards of rather a lighter hue— beards 
which they kept short. Their eyes were 
beautiful dark brown, animated, with yel- 
low lights in them. Their complexions 
had a rich darkness, with strong ivory 
tints beneath. They had an appearance 


of looking over the heads of everybody 
else, which, among many noticeable things 
about them, most noticeable—it 
was so entirely natural. Because it was 
so natural nobody had tried to analyze it, 
to find out of what it consisted. The Har- 
olds were tall; but it was not their heicht. 
They were broad-shouldered; but there 
were men of the same mould everywhere. 
It was not that they expanded their chests 
and threw their heads back, so that their 
eyes, When cast down, rested upon a pro- 
jecting expanse of shirt front, with the 
watch chain far in advance; the Harolds 
had no such airs of inflated frog. They 
stood stvaight on their feet, but nothing 
more; their well-moulded chins were rath 
er drawn in than thrust out; they never 
posed; there was never any trace of atti- 
tude. Yet, in any large assemblage, if 
there were any of them present, they were 
sure to have this appearance of looking 
over other people's heads. It was accom- 
panied by a careless, good-humored, un 
pretending ease, which was almost benev- 
olent, and which was strikingly different 
from the self-assertive importanee of more 
nervous (and smaller) men. 

As a family the Harolds had not been 
loved; they were too self-willed for that. 
But they were witty. They could be 
agreeable. In houses where it pleased them 
to be witty and agreeable, they were the 
most weleome of guests. The small things 
of life, what they called the ‘* details,” the 
tiresome little cares and responsibilities, 
annoyances, engagements, and complica- 
tions, these they shed from themselves as 
a shaggy dog sheds water from his coat- 
they shook them off. People who did not 
love them (and these were many) remarked 
that this was all very pretty, but that it 
was alsovery selfish. The Harolds, if their 
attention had been ealled to it, would have 
considered the adjective as another of the 
‘* details.” and would have shaken that off 
also. 

Mrs. Rutherford in her youth never 
could help admiring the Harolds (there 
were a good many of them, almost all 
men; there was but seldom a daughter) 
when, therefore, her sister Hilda married 
Lansing of the name, she had an odd sort 
of pride in it, although everybody said 
that Hilda would not be happy: the Har- 
olds seldom made good husbands. It was 
not that they were harassing or brutal; 
they were simply supremely inattentive. 
In this case, however, there had been lit- 


was the 
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tle opportunity to verify or prove false the 
expectation, as both Lansing Harold and 
his wife had died within two years after 
their marriage, the wife last, leaving (as 
her sister, Mrs. Winthrop, did later) a son 
but a few days old. The small Lansing 
was adopted by hisaunt. Through ehild- 
hood he was a noble-looking little fellow, 
never governed or taught to govern him- 
self. Jie grew rapidly into a large,ymanly 
lad, active and strong, fond of out-of-door 
sports, and excelling in them, having the 
quick wit of his family, which, however 
(ike them), he was not inclined to bestow 
upon all comers for their entertainment ; 
he preferred to keep it for his own. 

Evert remembered with a smile the im- 
mense admiration he had felt for his big 
cousin, the excited anticipation with which 
he had looked forward to meeting him when 
he went,twice a year, to see his aunt. The 
splendid physical strength of theelder boy, 
his liberty, his dogs and his gun, his horse 
and boat—all these filled the sparingly in- 
dulged little New England ehild with the 
greatest wonderanddelight. Mostofalldid 
he admire the calm absolutism of Lanse’s 
will, combined as it was with good-nature, 
manliness, and even to a certain degree, 
or rather inacertain way, with generosity 
—generosity as he had thought it then, 
careless liberality as he knew it now. 
When Evert was ten and Lanse fifteen, 
Lanse had decided that his cousin must 
learn to shoot, that he was quite old 
enough for that accomplishment. Evert 
recalled the mixture of fear and pride 
which had filled his small heart to suffo- 
eation when Lanse put the gun into his 
hands in the remote field behind Mrs. 
Rutherford’s country house which he had 
selected for the important lesson. His 
fear was not occasioned so much by the 
gun as by the keen realization that if his 
father should question him, upon his re- 
turn home, he should certainly feel him- 
self obliged to tell of his new knowledge, 
and the revelation might put an end to 
these happy visits. Fortunately his fa- 
ther did not question him; he seldom 
spoke to the boy of anything that had 
happened during these absences, which 
he seemed to consider necessary evils—so 
much waste time. On this occasion how 
kind Lanse had been, how he had en- 
couraged and helped him—yes, and scold- 
ed him a little too; and how he had com- 
forted him when the force of the discharge 
had knocked the little sportsman over on 


the ground rather heavily! <A strong af 
fection for Lanse had grown up with the 
younger boy; and it remained with him 
still, though now not so blind a liking 
he knew Lanse better. They had been 
widely separated, and for a long time; 
they had led such different lives! Evert 
had worked steadily for ten long, secluded 
years; later he had worked still harder, 
but in another way, being now his own 
master, and engaged in guiding the enter- 
prises he had undertaken through many 
obstacles and hazards toward success. 
These years of unbroken toil for Evert 
had been spent by Lanse in hisown amuse- 
ment, though one could not say spent in 
idleness exactly, as he was one of the most 
activeofmen. He had a great capacity for 
enjoyment, and his enjoyments were in a 
large measure those found in the open air, 
He had been much of the time in Europe. 
But he came home for brief visits now and 
then, when his aunt besought him. She 
adored him—she had always adored 
him. She was never tired of admiring 
his proportions, what seemed to her his 
good-nature, his Harold wit, his poise of 
head; she was never so happy as when 
she had him staying with her in her 
own house. True, he had his own way 
of living; but it was such a simple way! 
He was not in the least a gourmand— 
none of the Harolds were that; he liked 
only the simplest dishes, and always de- 
manded them. He wanted the windows 
open at all seasons when the snow was 
not actually on the ground. He could 
not endure questioning; in fact, he never 
answered questions. 

teturning for one of these visits at 
home, he had found with his aunt a young 
girl, Margaret Cruger, a niece of her hus- 
band’s. Evert smiled now as he recalled 
certain expressions of the letter which his 
aunt had written to him announcing 
Lanse’s engagement; in the light of retro- 
spect they had rather a sareastic sound. 
Mrs. Rutherford had written that Marga- 
ret Was very young, to be sure—not quite 
eighteen—but that she was very gentle 
and sweet. That it was time Lanse should 
marry; he was thirty-two. Though, in 
her opinion, that was exactly the right 
age, for a man knew then what he really 
wanted, and was not apt to make a mis- 
take: that she hoped the girl would 
make him the sort of wife he needed. 
For one thing, she was so young she 
would not set up her opinion in opposi- 
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tion to his, probably, and with Lanse that 

would be important. Mrs. Rutherford 

furthermore thought that the girl in a 

certain way understood him, at least the 

necessitv and the better taste too, she be 

Ing so voung) of keeping herself subordi 

nate, She Mrs. Rutherford) had had the 
createst fear of Lanse’s falling into the 
hands of some woman who wouldn't have 
the capacity to appreciate him, some wo 

man who would try to change him: one 
of those dreadful Pharisaie women, for 
instance, who were always trying to ‘*im- 
prove” their husbands. There was nothing 
easier than to get on with Lanse, and even 
to lead him a little, as she herself (Mrs. 
Rutherford) had always done; one had 
only to take him on the right side—his 
good warm heart. Margaret was almost 
too simple, too vielding. But Lanse had 
wit and will enough for two. There was 
another reason why this marriage would 
be a good thing for Lanse: he had run 
through almost all his money (he had 
never had a very great deal, as Evert 
would remember), and Margaret had quite 
a handsome fortune, which would come 
in now very well. She was rather pret- 
tv—Margaret—in a delicate sort of way. 
Mrs. Rutherford hoped she appreciated 
her good luck: if she didn’t now, she 
would soon, when she had seen a little 
more of the world. And here one of his 
aunt’s sentenees eame, word for word, 
into Winthrop’s memory: ‘* But it’s eu- 
rious, after all, isn’t it, Evert ? that sucha 
young, inexperienced, unknown child as 
she is, a girl who has been brought up in 
such complete seclusion, should begin life 
by marrying Lansing Harold. For you 
know as well as I do how he has been 
sought after, what his career has been.” 
This was true. <Allowanee, of course, 
had to be made for Mrs. Rutherford’s par- 
tiality; still, Evert knew that even with 
allowance there was enough to verify her 
words, at least in part. Lansing Harold 
had never been in the least what is called 
popular. He was not a man who was 
liked by many persons; he took pains not 
to be—it was too much trouble. He pre- 
ferred to please only a few. Whether or 
not there had been women among those 
he tried to please, it was at least well 
known that women had tried to please 
him, had shown an unusual interest in 
him. More than one had followed him 
about, with due regard, of course, for the 
proprieties (it is not necessary to include 
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those—who also existed—who had vio- 
lated them), finding themselves, for in 
stance, in Venice, when he happened to 
be there, or choosing his times for visiting 
Rome. Now Lanse had had a way of de 
claring that June was the best month for 
tome. It had been interesting to ob 
serve, for a long period, that each year 
there was some new person who had made 
the same discovery. 

‘“We were home before you,” said 
Mrs. Rutherford, when Winthrop, having 
brought his retleetions to a elose, and en 
joyed another gallop, returned to the 
eyrie, and ascended to its improvised 
drawing-room. ‘* Mrs. Thorne has been 
here,” she added. ‘*She had come up 
from East Angels after Garda, and took 
the opportunity—she generally does take 
the opportunity, [ notice—to pay me a 
visit. She never stopped talking in that 
clear little voice of hers, with that precise 
pronunciation, you know, one single min- 
ute. I believe that’s what makes her so 
tired all the time; I know J should be 
tired if I had to hiss all mys’s as she does. 
She had ever so many things to say, as 
she always has. One was that when her 
life was sad and painful she was able to 
rise out of her body—out of the flesh, as 
she called it (there isn’t much to rise 
from), and float unclothed in pure ether, 
pure spiritual motive, I think she said. 
And when I asked her if it wasn’t rather 
unpleasant—for [ assure you it struck me 
so—she wasn't at all pleased, not at all. 
She is the most indefatigable creature— 
such an observer of nature! I suppose 
that’s because she has always lived where 
there was nothing but nature to observe. 
Well, I do believe she had seen an alle 
gorical meaning in every single tree on 
the bank as she came up the river!” 

‘*T rather think she saw her allegorical 
meanings more than her trees,” said Win- 
throp. ‘‘I venture to say she couldn't 
have told you whether they were cypress- 
es or myrtles, palmettoes or gums; such 
people never can. Tired? Of course she’s 
tired; her imagination travels leagues in 
a minute, and her poor little body can’t 
keep up with it.” ; 

‘It’s so foolish,” commented Mrs. Ruth- 
erford, tranquilly—Mrs. Rutherford, who 
had never imagined anything in her life. 
‘* And do you know she admires Margaret 
beyond words—if she’s ever beyond them! 
Isn't itodd? She says Margaret answers 
one so delightfully. And when I remark- 
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ed, ‘Why, we think Margaret rather si- 
lent,’ she said, ‘That is what I mean: it is 
her silence that is so sympathetic; she an- 
swers you with it far more effectually than 
many persons do with their talkative- 

‘I'm afraid vou talked, Aunt Katrina,” 
said Winthrop, laughing. 

**T never do,” replied Mrs. Rutherford, 
with dignity. ‘*And she confided to me, 
also,” she went on, resuming her leisurely 
gossip, in her calm, handsomely dressed 
manner (for even Mrs. Rutherford’s man- 
ner seemed clothed in rich attire), ‘‘ that 
that young De Torrez had asked her per- 
mission to address Garda, as sie express- 
ed it.” 

“To address Garda? Confound his 
impertinence! what does he mean 7” said 
Winthrop, ina disgusted tone. Garda’s 
a child.” 

“Oh, well,” replied Mrs. Rutherford, 
‘she’s half Spanish, and that makes a dif- 
ference; they're so much older. But I 
don't think the mother favors the Cuban’s 
suit. She prefers something ‘more Sax- 
on’; she said so. And, by-the-way, she 
asked me if you were not ‘more recently 


English’ than the rest of us. What do 
you suppose she could have meant? I 
never quite know what she is driving at.” 

Winthrop burst into a ‘ More 
recently English! Poor little woman! she 
has a range. She is a Thorne now, and 
so she has swallowed and assimilated the 
British Isles. You don’t think the Cuban 
has a chanee, then 2?” 

“Oh, don't know,” replied Mrs. Ruth 
erford, ¢ mfortably ; it doesn’t econeern us, 
does it? It will depend upon what Garda 
thinks: and Garda will think what she 
pleases: she isn’t a girl to be euided.” 

“She hasn't been diffieult to guide so 
far, I faney,” said Winthrop, after a mo 
ment’s pause. 

She will be, then,” responded his aunt, 
nodding her head with an assured air. 

That night Winthrop, smoking a last 
cigarette before going to bed, was sitting 
with his elbows on the parapet of the Sem- 
inole’s long veranda, gazing seaward in 
the soft darkness. He finished his ciear- 
ette. And then a second. ‘It will de- 
pend,” he said to himself, answering men- 
tally Mrs. Rutherford’s statement—‘‘it will 
depend, I think, upon who guides her.” 


HOW FAITH CAME AND WENT. 


HAVE never told the story till now. 
No one ever knew it all, except Max 
and me, and Max is dead. She is gone 
too, poor child; so no one ean be troubled 
by the tale, and I should like to tell the 
whole truth before goaway. Ineed 
not go farther back than the day she first 
came to us; the story really begins there. 
Of Max’s life before that day.and of mine, 
no one will care to hear, and I do not care 
to speak. Max was a doctor, and a good 
one, [ think, having many patients, who 
loved and trusted him well. He was not 
vet thirty, but he seemed older, being 
grave and quiet—made so by things which 
had happened in that past of which Iam 
not going to speak—and I was his sister, 
ten years older, a plain,shy,silent woman, 
but the only one he had ever loved, for he 
did not remember his mother. We lived 
together in Sudbury, a little New England 
village, and there we were quietly happy 
in our small but cozy house. 

I am an old woman now, but I re- 
member as if it were yesterday just how 


everything looked on that day—the day 
my story begins. The village street ran 
east and west; our house, with its little 
yard in front, stood on that street, and 
faced the south. It was early in June, 
but the season was backward; my roses 
were as yet only green, buds, but I had 
been at work among them, fastening a 
spray here, picking off there a dead leaf, 
and brushing the dust away. The sun 
was low; it was late afternoon; I walked 
to the gate and looked down the street, for 
it was time toexpect Max. Iean see that 
street now just as it looked then. <A 
heavy farm wagon was lumbering along, 
raising clouds of dust—there had been lit- 
tle rain that spring—and as I looked to- 
ward the west, the sun, so low down then. 
shone through that dusty cloud, and 
made it like vellow gold in the air, and 
through that misty brightness she was 
coming tome. From the west, down the 
village street, I saw a figure walking to- 
ward me. It wasa young girl, slight and 
rather tall. I could not see her face plain- 
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5! e brightness. and I waited for love in that look as he bent it on her, 
her. LT knew all the young folk of the But I know that I turned quickly toward 

Villave, and they had evera pleasant word him, and tried to convey by a look the 

or sinile for the doctor’s old-maid sister. thought which had just come to me, the 

But as I stood at the open gate looking to feeling that the child’s mind was astray, 

ward her, | saw that she was a stranger; and we must aid her. That he read my 

_@ IT had never seen that slight voung form, meaning at once was owing to no skill of 
. the pretty head, with the bright loose hair mine, but to his own quickness—Max was 


about the forehead, seeming part of the so clever always. Taking the little hand 


: sunset’s misty glow, those soft brown eyes, she had Jaid upon his arm, he said, in a 


that wistful mouth. Yes, she was cer- quiet, natural voice, 
tainly a stranger; but, as I thought this, a ‘Let us go into the house now and 


smile, which wassurely a recognizing one, have our tea.” 


broke over the face, and the light steps And we ali went in. As we entered the 
were quickened. Thad seen that she wore little sitting-room, the girl, walking with 
4 a simple print gown of blue and white, no uncertain tread, but as if she knew the ( 
: and that her straw hat with its blue rib- place, took her hand from Max's arm and | 
bon swinging by its looped strings stepped lightly toward the looking-glass 
upon one afm. With a half-impatient, which hung between the windows. ! 
weary air she shook back her light loose * Oh, how my hair is blown about!” ( 
hair, and stretching out toward me her she said, with a laugh in her voice. ( 
small, pretty hands, she said: **You are ‘Shall I run upstairs and smooth it 7” ( 
waiting for me, Oh, lam so glad to be ‘No, dear. Just come into my room ‘ 
at home! now, you are so tired.”” And I led the ( 
People nowadays are taught to take to way into my little bedroom on the first ! 
- pieces and examine their feelings, and aft- floor, and left her there. Then in hurried i 
erward explain them to others. I never words [ told Max all I knew. ‘There ‘ 


learned this, aud IT ean not tell you, after is something wrong with the brain,” he 
all these years, just how I felt when this said, *‘and she has wandered away from 
strange young thing, Whom I had never her friends. Do not excite or startle her; 
before seen, looked at and spoke to me let her rest quietly to-night, and we will 


thus, but I knew I was greatly amazed. decide what course to take.” J 

For an instant I felt a bodily dizziness, as Then she came back to us, and we had , 
4 when I had suddenly risen from stooping our tea. She was quiet, seeming tired, i 
over my flower beds; my head swam,and but there was no flush of fever on her V 

before I eould speak, the sweet childish face, no wild, unsettled look in the soft t 

voice began again: TI late?) Lhave brown eyes. Max talked, told of lis pa- 

taken such a long walk, and it grew so tients, spoke of the village news, and V 

warm! You are not vexed with me?’ sometimes the girl would say something S 

And the two small, pretty hands clasped of her walk, of the sunset, of the flowers 2 

my arm, while the brown, soft eyes looked on the table; always in that strangely d 

into mine, sweet childish voice, which seemed then, a 

What I should have said Ido not know. as ever afterward, the best musie I had ¢ 

There is no use in trying to guess that, for ever heard. Then, later, she went, quite a 

at that very instant I saw Max coming. of her own accord, to the piano, and ran n 

He was at the gate almost before I knew her fingers over the keys, playing little ti 

it, and looking curiously at us two. Then bits, some new and strange to us, some old e 

I found my voice, and gasped out, ‘*Oh, and familiar, Then her voice sounded il 

Max!” That was all. But at the words faint but sweet as she sang softly to her- S« 

; r the child turned toward him witha bright self. Suddenly the strain grew louder, p 
look of weleome, but no surprise, and with and we knew the air and words, and look- \ 

a faint, soft blush, said, in her low, sweet ed quickly at each other. p 

voice, ‘* Dear Max!” The dear old song heard so long ago, in oO 

When I try to remember the look that our very childhood, and never since till Ci 

came upon my brother's face at these words, now. b 

I find that I am looking at it in the light wae old dave, the dear pee ee tl 

of what came afterward; and it seems as ; : ; W 

if even then there was no start of wonder, So it rang out, as from that far-away tl 


no amaze: only gladness and answering past, and we forgot the present, forgot the 
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strangely quiet child sitting there in the 
dim summer twilight, and thought only of 
our dead. 


“The old davs, the dear days, where are they?” 


The voice died away, the sad questioning 
was stilled, and a little form sank quietly 
to the floor, and lay there white and still. 

That was the beginning of a long and 
terrible illness, a kind of brain-fever, but 
with some complications which seemed to 
puzzle the doctors, one and all, for Max 
called to his aid other, but Iam sure not 
wiser, heads. And all the time most care- 
ful and diligent seareh was made for the 
child’s friends, for some clew to the mys- 
tery of her coming. But all in vain. <Ad- 
vertisements, inquiries, and even the as- 
sistance of experienced detectives all fail- 
ed utterly. She had been seen at the far 
end of the village street, and from there 
onward to our door, on the afternoon she 
came to us, but farther back than that we 
could not trace her. She herself could 
not be questioned. For many days she 
knew no one, and lay sometimes in a 
strange quiet almost like death itself, then 
again in delirium, with quick excited talk. 
But from no speech of hers could we learn 
anything save that she was gently bred, 
and that there seemed nothing in her 
young soul that was not white and sweet. 
So the days went on. We had laid her 
in the airy pleasant bedroom upstairs, 
where years before our little sister slept, 
the young sister whom we had laid away 
with many tears in the sad past. And 
while watching and nursing the young 
stranger there in that sacred room we 
grew at times almost to think that our 
dead was again with us, and we loved her 
as our own. Max was unwearied in his 
cave, watching day and night, and I was 
almost always at her bedside. There was 
nothing painful or distressing in the girl’s 
talk, even when most excited. Hour aft- 
er hour the sweet voice would run on, tell- 
ing of childish play, of country sights and 
sounds, of lessons learned, of work, or 
play, or study. I need not tell you that 
we watched eagerly for names, either of 
people or places, which should aid us in 
our search for her friends. But nothing 
came. She spoke of ‘‘the hill,” ‘‘the 
bridge,” of ‘‘down the river,” she called 
the ‘‘ girls” and the ‘‘ children,” she asked 
why the ‘horses’ did not come, and if 
the ‘‘grass” was cut. But that was all. 
In her whole illness of many weeks no 
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name ever passed her lips, and all her 
past was still a sealed book to us, when 
one day in midsummer the wandering, far 
away look left her eves, and the soul came 
back to the ehild. 

Max and I were both with her; no one 
else was there. She had been sleeping a 
long time sweetly and quietly. Again 
and again I had bent over her, and seen 
the white lids still shut down, and heard 
the soft regular breathing. But at last, 
as I stood at her side and Max sat by the 
window, both of us looking at the pale 
thin face upon the pillow, the brown eyes 
opened, and we saw, both of us at once, 
that she seemed to know us.’ We were 
silent, watchful, for an instant, and then 
saw the eyes turn toward the window, a 
light come into them, the hands reach 
feebly out toward the sunlight and him, 
and she murmured, as on that first June 
day when she came to us, ** Dear Max!” 

Ah, weli, I find I ean not remember it 
all as well as I thought I could. What 
did Max do then, what did I do, as we saw 
that with the light of reason there vet 
came no light upon the child’s past? Ido 
not seem to recall the steps by which we 
came to see that she was our own, a part 
of our present lives, belonging to us and 
to our history, and to no one else on earth, 
and that we could no more send her from 
us than we could have driven away our 
own flesh and blood. 

As faras we could see, she had no past. 
If God had made her newly that June 
day, and set her down fresh and sweet 
and unstained in our village street on 
that golden summer afternoon, she could 
not have seemed more wholly devoid of a 
history, a hitherto. Her convalescence 
was slow, she was so very weak, and she 
could learn of us, of our life, and of all 
her surroundings gradually, a little at a 
time, as a child learns its home and 
friends. She may have learned in that 
way; I do not know; but nothing ever 
seemed as if new and strange to her, or 
appeared to surprise her as unfamiliar. 
I can never remember when she first 
spoke my name. Max called me by it— 
Ruth—and she soon used the name as 
though she had always known it. In the 
days of her great feebleness she spoke lit- 
tle but our names and the names of the 
things she needed or wished for. As she 
grew stronger she talked more with us, 
but it was of the things about her, of her 
illness and our loving care. 
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How long have I been sick 2” she ask- 


ed one day: and wetold her. ** Yes,” she 


said, is August now—is it not ?—and 
[ was taken ill that day in June after 
mv lo walk.” And again she said, ‘It 
seems like a dream, these long weeks, and 


I remember nothing distinetly since I sat 
singing to vouand Max that last evening.” 

Among the doctors who were called in 
to see her during her illness was one who 
was skilled in nervous ailments, and who 
of the workings of the 
Ile seemed wonderfully interested 


knew, oh,so much! 
brain, 
in the patient, and watched her closely 
and curiously. I used to hear him and 
Max talking, and tried to understand, but 
Teould not followthem. It was all about 
the le girl’s brain, and the part of it 
which had gone wrong, and the ** gray 
matter” there, and how it would come all 
right with returning health, and she would 
have the past again which she had lost, 
and know that the present and 
lives were new and foreign, and not her 
own. | knew they were very wise, and 
that I was very ignorant, but I could not 
feel that they were right in this. Perhaps 
I did not want to believe it. For I loved 
her so,and I was beginning to be jealous 
a past in which we—Max and I—had 
no part. I liked to think that she was all 
our own, that God gave her to us, all new 
and fresh in her young girlhood, and yet 
with a kind of memory of things in our 
past which somehow made it her own, and 
Iam growing sadly con- 
fused, and am quite beyond my depth, I 
see. You ean not understand, and I ean 
not put it into better words. But who 
could see the love that shone in her face 
when she looked at us, the child-like trust 
and confidence in us, and believe that she 
had not least dreamed of us before? 
And, oh, how ean I tell vou of her feeling 
toward Max ? 
take that. 
She gave him the love a girl gives only 
to her promised husband. Something—I 
had given her the right 
And 
I tell it abruptly, but it 
did not come asa sudden revelation to me. 
I seemed to know it from the first, and 
Without any surprise, as if I had watched 
the love story in its very beginning, and 
knew how it would end. And so, with- 
out asking of his or consent of hers (unless 
in some dream-land we knew nothing of), 
they were plighted lovers. Perhaps you 
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we and our 


of 


drew her to us. 


at 


No one could possibly mis- 
There was no room for doubt. 


know not what 
to love him so, to claim his love. 
Max loved her. 
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will wonder that we did not, as she grew 
stronger, question her as to her history 
We dared not, for fear of startling her, 
and frightening away the reason which 
had just come back. The doctors agreed 
in this, that we should not trouble her 
with questions, but wait with what pa 
tience we could for the memory which 
they believed would soon return. We 
did not yet know what to call her. Her 
clothing was without mark of any kind, 
and she had never spoken of herself by 
I have said that in the years 
had lost a young 
That sister’s name was Faith, and it was 
dearer to us both than any name on earth, 
The dead girl's picture hung in the sitting 
room down-stairs, and the first day that our 
patient was carried there and placed on 
the sofa under the windows, she seemed at 
tracted by the sweet face in the picture. 
She lay looking at it a long time silently, 
and at last I said, ‘*Do you think our lit- 
tle sister Faith is like me ?” 

No,” she answered, thoughtfully; 
can never see any look in her face like 
vours, though T often look for it. [have 
always been glad that my name was Faith, 
like hers. 1 think you love me better for 
that.” And so it was we came to eall her 
by that dear name, and for her other name 
we gave her ours. 

You will not wonder that in our quiet 
little village the story of our strange 
guest made much stir and talk. Wesaid 
as little as possible of the matter, but such 
things come soon to be known among peo- 
ple who have little excitement in their 
dull lives. The notices inserted in the 
local papers, the inquiries made, the fa 
mous doctors’ visits, the general air of mys- 
tery about our visitorand her illness, were 
talked and gossiped of, in spite of all we 
could do. And Isaw that this pained Max 
greatly. As the days went on, and no 
word came to us from any one who might 
claim the girl, and as the tie between him 
and her grew stronger and tenderer, he 
shrank from any questioning into the mat- 
ter even from me, and the village talk 
was intolerable; and so it came about that 
he accepted an offer made him some 
months before, and we left forever our old 
home, and went to a town hundreds of 
miles distant, where our story was un- 
known. And here our little Faith, bear- 

ing our name and living with us, was sup- 
posed to be some relative, and known also 
as Max’s betrothed. 


any name, 


gone by we sister 
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You would hardly think that a person 
without a past, or at least lacking the 
memory of one, would seem so like oth- 
er people, and show the want so little. I 
can not tell you why this was so, but cer- 
tainly no one appeared to notice anything 
strange about the girl, and we ourselves 
almost forgot at times how she had come 
tous. I can remember, as [I look back, 
some things she said, which from time to 
time recalled the mystery of her former 
life, and made us wonder again, as at first, 
if we should ever know more. One day 
we had been reading together a story 
which told of a mother's devotion—a pret- 
ty tale—and Faith was very thoughtful 
afterward. She sat looking into the fire 
silently, and then startled me by asking, 

* Ruth, do I remember my mother 2” 

* What do you think, dear I said. 

She answered slowly, as if trying to re- 
call something: **Sometimes I think Ido, 
not as a person whose face or form [ ean 
at all remember, but as a love, a tender- 
ness, a great beautiful care all about me, 
something that pitied and was sorry for 
me, and—” Her voice died away, and 
she sat thinking again; then suddenly 
said, ‘* But it goes away, and then it is 
you I remember, and all your coodness 
to me.” She left her seat, and coming 
over to me, knelt down, and putting her 
arms about me, said, ‘I have not needed 
my mother, dear Ruth, vou have been so 
good, so loving; I have not needed any- 
thing with you and Max.” I was so glad 
she said that! Were we indeed taking the 
place of anything bright and beautiful 
she might have had in that unknown 
world of hers ? 

Certainly she was very happy. I do 
not say much of the love which she and 
Max bore each other; it is something I 
ean not talk of. Max had never loved 
before; his had been a troubled life, with 
many cares and some bitter sorrows. And 
his whole heart went out with a mighty 
love toward this fair young thing who 
came to him that summer day from some 
unknown world where she had loved and 
trusted and belonged to him while yet he 
knew it not. They were to be married in 
June. ‘I will wait a year,” Max had 
said tome. ‘‘If we hear nothing before 
that time, I shall surely have the right to 
take her for my wife.” 

I have said that during her illness no 
name ever passed her lips. But afterward, 
in the winter, she spoke two or three names 
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we did not know. She had taken a slight 
cold, and was somewhat feverish. I had 
gone to her bedside before I slept to give 
her a good-night kiss. As I stooped over 
her she said, drowsily, as if half asleep, 
* Are we going back to Greenmore to-mor- 
row?’ Teaught at the name, the first she 
had ever spoken which might tell us any- 
thing, and asked, ‘* Where is Greenmore, 
Faith?” She opened her eves wider, look- 
ed strangely at me for just one instant, 
then said, ‘*I meant Sudbury,” and fur- 
ther questioning brought nothing more. 
She did not know Greenmore: she meant 
Sudbury, so she kept saying. But I told 
Max, and he agreed with me that we must 
follow out this new elew. No town bear- 
ing the name of Greenmore could be found. 
You may be sure that though Max dread- 
ed unspeakably finding those who mieht 
take our little one away, still he was eon- 
scientious and painstaking in his search. 
But he sought in vain. When we had 
quite given up the search there was found 
in an old town history among some books 
belonging to our father the name we were 
looking for. But it was given as the an- 
cient name of a village now bearing an- 
other and quite different one. However, 
Max went there, taking a long journey to 
the spot. He found a busy manufactur- 
ing village called Millbure, and was as- 
sured that it had never borne any other 
name, But on looking up and question- 
ing some of the oldest inhabitants he was 
told that the first site of the town was on 
a bleak hill several miles away. Many 
years ago it had been deserted, and the in- 
habitants had come down into a more fer- 
tile and better watered spot, and built their 
new village there, and the old town had 
been called Greenmore. That was more 
than sixty years ago. Max visited the 
desolate spot, saw its few ruined build- 
ings, the wooden walls black with time 
and wear, the windows gone, and came 
away with a strange wonder growing 
upon him. Where had she heard the 
name of this deserted, dreary, old-time 
place? Had she by chance met it in the 
old book where we first came across it, 
and which she might have taken from the 
shelf, where she often handled the vol- 
umes? Perhaps so; I can not explain it 
thus. It is only a part of the mystery to 
me. It was not meant for us to under- 
stand. 

Another name came several times from 
her lips. The first time was when, as in 
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the case I last mentioned, she wasill. She 


had been suffering for several days with 


headache, and had with it some fever and 
restlessness. It was late in November, 
and during the might a light snow had 
fallen, the first snow of the season. Max 
rose early, Wishing to see a patient before 
breakfast, and as the office boy had not vet 
come, he went himself outside,and wrapped 
ina rough, thick overeoat, not worn since 


the last winter, began sweeping the snow 
fromthe path. Just then Faith came from 
her room, and went to the window of the 


sitting-room. She had, not known of the 
snow, and was all unprepared for the white 
world she saw. Twas standing near her, 


and siuw a eurious look come over her face. 
Lean not say what made it seem so strange, 

but it was as if a little child had waked in 
some unfamiliar spot, and was half fright- 

ened, half pleased. Then her eves fell 

all 


never forget it; it was made up of rapture, 


upon Max at his work, and a eryv—lI sl 


wonder, fear—came from her parted lips: 
‘Its John!” LT ecaught her in my arms, 
and in an instant—oh, IT ean not tell vou 
how quickly, how suddenly, that strange- 
ly mingled look fell away from her like 
a mask, and her faee, a little pale and 
wistful. but my own little girl's face again, 
looked up at me, as she said, ‘* Oh, Ruth, 
for aminute I did not know Max; I think 
the snow dazzled my eves.” And she was 
her own happy, sweet self again. 

In the sitting-room of our new home 
there was an open fire-place, but it was 
closed by a fire-board such as those in 
use at that time, and as the weather was 
still warm when we moved into the house, 
we had never hada fire made there. One 
chilly day in late October, when Max had 
gone to see a patient some miles away, I 
thought I would give hima pleasant greet- 
ing when he returned from his cold ride 
by lighting a cheery wood fire. It was 
soon done, with the help of my little maid. 
LT had a pair of tall brass andirons which 
had belonged to my mother, and they had 
been carefully packed and brought with 
us from Sudbury. These were set in 
place, the hiekory logs piled on, the kin- 
dling laid underneath and lighted, and 
soon my fire was blazing and roaring and 
sending up showers of sparks. Isat down 
before it in the large high-backed chair 
which had been my father’s, and so fell 
to dreaming, as one does in the fire-light. 
The time slipped away, and the room 
grew dark, save where the light of my 
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cheerful fire fell. Suddenly I heard a 
quick, light step, the door opened, and 
Faith came in. My back was toward the 
door, and before I could turn or speak, 
she called in her clear, sweet voice, 
* Grandfather, are vou there ?” 

[ was silent, being rather startled, and 
she came slowly across the room feeling 
her way in the darkness by chairs and 
table, and as she came she said again, 
more softly, as though afraid of waking 
some one: **Grandfather, is it you?) Are 
you asleep 2” 

Then J turned, and speaking very quiet- 
ly and naturally, said: ‘‘It’s I, Faith; 
come and see my very pleasant fire.” 

She was at my side in an instant, stoop- 
ing down and looking curiously into my 
face, a frightened look in her eves. I 
laid my hand on hers and said: ‘* You did 
not expect to see the fire, did you? And 
the lamps are not lighted, so you could 
hardly see me.” 

‘Yes, ves,” she said; ‘‘that is the rea- 
son. Iam confused—it is all so strange. 
I thought—I can not remember what I 
thought; but it is all right now, and you 
are here, my dear quiet Ruth.” 

At another time, our little servant being 
absent, I asked Faith to go down to the 
kitchen pantry for something I needed. 
She did not return, and after waiting some 
minutes | went down after her. I found 
her standing in the pantry before a large 
basket of winter apples whieh had just 
been sent home from the market, the first 
we had seen. They were of different sorts, 
and made a pretty picture with their red, 
yellow, green, and russet tints; so [did not 
wonder the child was attracted by them. 
But as Teame in she said, without looking 
up: ‘‘Isn’t it too bad? There are no Den- 
nison reddings here, and John does not 
care much for any other apples. May I 
vo and see if there are any left on the tree 
by the well ?” 

Tiow strange it sounded! Of course 
there was no well in our little town gar- 
den, and I had never before heard of a 
Dennison redding apple; and oh, who, who 
was Jolin ? 

One day Max brought home with him 
from the hospital a little boy that had been 
brought to the city for medical treatment, 
from the country, some miles away. His 
father was a farmer, and the boy was quite 
unused to city sights and sounds, and very 
homesick. So Max with his kindly heart 
brought him to us for comfort. 
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As soon as she saw him Faith seemed 
strangely drawn toward him. She did 
not make many close friends outside our 
home, but she took the little lonesome boy 
at once into her heart. Every day she 
went to the hospital and brought him 
home to spend hours with us, and she was 
never so happy as when playing with or 
talking to her little friend. His name was 

Pobert, but she always ealled him David, 
though he strongly objected to the name. 

“What do you call me that for?” he 
asked, in blunt boyish fashion. 

Beeause you look like David,’ she an- 

swered, ‘‘and I sometimes think you are 
really he.” 
T sippose she was thinking of the boy 
David in the Bible, ‘truddy and of a fair 
countenance,” for his cheeks were like red 
apples, his eyes blue, his hair like flax. 
Such lone, long talks as they had! He 
was about ten years old, and a real coun- 
trv boy—plain, practical, sometimes a lit- 
tle rouch, though good-hearted and kind- 
lv. It was odd to see them together, so 
strongly unlike, she in her pretty dainti- 
ness, with soft, loving little ways of her 
own, and he a farmer's boy, in his coarse, 
ill-fitting clothes, with blunt speech and 
awkward manners. As they sat togeth- 
er she would put her arm about him and 
draw him close to her, often stooping to 
press a kiss upon his yellow curls. — But 
he would push her from him, with a boy's 
dislike to such demonstrations, and say, 
“Don't do that; I hate it.” 

‘*But you used to like it, David,” she 
would say, gently, with a puzzled look. 

‘*No, I didn't,” the boy would answer; 
‘Cand my name is Robert. I keep telling 
and telling you.” 

She loved best to hear stories of his life 
at the farm, the simple, easy life there, of 
the cows and sheep, the pastures, the dairy, 
the hay-making, the corn-planting. Her 
eyes would shine, her face light up, as he 
told the tale in homely phrases, and she 
would draw him again to her with an al- 
most passionate fondness, and ery, ‘* Oh, 
David, was it not beautiful, our life at the 
farm ?” 

You see, she thought to please the boy 
by playing that she had been there with 
him, and remembered it all. But he was 
too practical for such fancies, and would 
retort: 

“How do you know what ‘twas like ? 
You never was there; and I tell you again 
my name isn’t David; it’s Robert.” 
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And she in her turn would tell him 
stories. [ suppose she took them from 
books, for surely in such a summer-land 
as she must have come from to us there 
could have been no deep drifts of snow, no 
straved and frost-chilled lambs, ice- 
ponds on which to slide orskate, no bright 
frosty mornings with jingling sleigh-bells 
out-doors and roaring wood fires within. 

It was a sad day when the boy left us 
for his home. Faith clung to him as if 
she could never let him go, kissing his 
ruddy cheeks, his flaxen hair, his rough, 
red little hands. 

“Tell theni—tell them,” she eried out, in 
broken, half-understood words—** tell them 

tell John—I—” Andher wordsdiedaway 
in sobs and caresses, from which the boy, 
so glad to go to his home and his mother, 
roughly broke away. She had heard him 
talk so much of the farm and the folk 
there that she fancied now that she knew 
and loved them all, for she was full of her 
fancies. It was many a day before she 
ceased to mourn for her lost playmate, 
and to speak of ‘dear little David” and 
‘the farm.” But time and the near ap- 
proach of her wedding-day at last banish- 
ed her sorrow, and brought forgetfulness 
and comfort. 

They were to be married, as T have said, 
in June. Her simple preparations were 
all made. Many a happy hour she and I 
had sat together sewing on the dainty gar- 
ments, talking of the future and her new 
life with Max. During this time I ven- 
tured sometimes to question her of her 
past life, but very cautiously, that she 
micht not be startled. T asked her once 
if she remembered when she first came to 
us, but she said she did not, she was “so 
very small.” And when, at another time, 
T asked her when she first began to love 
Max, she blushed and smiled, and an- 
swered that she could scarcely place the 
exact time she had loved him, so many 
vears — ‘‘since she was a little ehild.” 
So the days and weeks slipped by, and 
June came again with its blue skies and 
flowers. It was the day before the wed- 
ding, which was to be a very quiet one, 
from the little stone church nearus. Faith 
was like a bird that day, in and out of the 
house and garden, singing to herself, or 
throwing me a light word or kiss as she 
came and went. Max was very busy pay- 
ing his last visits to patients whom he 
must leave for a fortnight, for they were 
to have two weeks of rest together in the 
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mountains. But when he came in fora 
hurried word at intervals there was a 
look of such complete, such perfect con 
tent upon his face as I had never in all 
his life seen there before. 

As the day grew to a close Faith seem- 
ed a litthe weary, and I did not wonder, 
for she had been busy since sunrise, AS 
I sat in the doorway resting she came and 
sat down by me, and laid her head in my 
lap. lL smoothed back the brielit soft 
hair, and as I touched her forehead I 
saw that it was hot, and that her cheeks 
were flushed. 

‘You have tired yourself, my child,” I 
said, “‘and Max will seold.” 

Max never seolds,” she said, softly. 
And then, raising her head, she looked 
Into my face, and spoke eravely with 
almost a solemn sweetness in her tone. 
“Ruth, Ido not talk much to you of my 
love for Max, do 1?) But I want to tell 
you to-night that my Whole heart is his. 
If I should die before le makes me his 
wife, if he should die before he is my hus 
long to each other, 


us togeth 


band, we should still be 


and some day God would bri 


eragain.” I could not speak, and seeing 


the tears in my eves, she dashed away 


some bright drops from her own, and rose 
hastily. With a radiant smile, and the 


pretty pink flush on her face which had 
been there since she eame from her gar- 
den work, she said, **It is time for Max; 
Lam going to meet him.” She ran down 


the path, so fair and sweet in her simple 
blue dress, her straw hat hanging on her 
arm; and as she passed into the street she 
said, looking back at me, ‘*Good-by; Lam 
going to meet John.” 

That name again instead of Max! But 
the child was tired and nervous, and I 
would not startle lier by showing that she 


had spoken the wrong name. So I said 
nothing but, ** Good DY, my darling.” I 
rarely used pet names |] 


{ 


not in my quiet, old-fashioned way. Tam 


that; 1t was 


elad {said itthen. Andsoshe went down 
the dusty street through the sunlight to- 
ward the west, and into the misty glow, 
till I lost sight of her in the distance. 
[never saw her again. 
Few words are best. All that I could 


speak would tell you no better what came 
afterward. The first anxious doubt, the 


lingering suspense, the sickening dread, 


the seeking, the weary, weary watching 
for one Who never came, 1 can not tell of 
it. As vainly as a year before we sought 
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one ray of light from the unknown world 
she had left in coming to us, so all in vain 
we looked now for one glimpse of the life 
into which she had gone from us. TI will 
not tell you one word of Max and his sor- 
row. You have no right to ask it, or even 
to guess at that grief with which a stran 
ger intermeddleth not. [have told you 
how the child came, and how she went 
away; there is nothing more. Two years 
later I met one day a lady whom I had 
known slightly during the vear the child 
was with us, and who knew nothing of 
her sudden 

“So your pretty young cousin has left 
vou,” she said. ** IT have always remem 
bered her so well since I met her here 
Faith, think you called her. So I knew 
her at once when I saw her again, though 
caught such a hurried glimpse of her. 
was in the ears, and the train stopped a 
minute before crossing a bridge, and just 
there, opposite mv window, was your lit- 
tle cousin, She had runout from the pretti- 
est old farm-house—her home I suppose 
and was calling to some one whom I did not 
see, ‘John! John! she said, in that clear, 
pleasant voice of hers. heard it as plainly 
as you hear me now; but before Lecouldopen 
my window or speak to her the ears went 
on.” Another clew, another vain hope! 
The lady could not remember just where 
this occurred, but she told us all she eouid 
recall, and search again began. But in 
vain, of course, as I felt sure it would be. 
It was merely a fancied resemblance; and 
John is such a common name! 

The learned doctor who had been al- 
Ways so interested in ‘‘the case,” as he 
called our Faith and her story, talked 
wisely of it all. But I paid little atten- 
tion to what he said, for I knew it was 
hot true. 

God sent her new and fresh to earth 
that day from some land where she had 
always dreained of us, and where in some 
Inysterious Way,in some vision if not in 
reality, she had seen and loved and prom- 
ised herself to Max. God took her away 
again. Ido not try to guess why. But 
some day, through a misty glow, ina land 
where it is always summer, I shall see her 
coming down the golden street toward me, 
her soft brown eyes looking wistfully at 
me, her bright hair loose upon her fore- 
head, her small, pretty hands reaching out 
toward me,and she will say again,as at 
first she said it: ‘‘ You are waiting for me. 
Oh, Lam so glad to be at home!” 


< 


MPVMIIERE is no doubt of the genuine success of 

| the German opera in New York this winter. 
The operas have been admirably placed upon 
the stage. All the scenic accessories were sat- 
isfuctory, and the music was thoroughly mas 
tered by singers who appreciated and enjoyed 
it, and who were completely accomplished art- 
ists. They had, moreover, a certain national 
pride in the performance. They felt evidently 
that the cause of German music had been in- 
trusted to them. They were here as mission- 
aries among unbelievers, who, without much 
knowledge, had been bred in the Italian tra 
dition. ‘To win their hearty and enthusiastic 
favor would be a famous victory, and it was 
won, A more satisfactory series of opera pre- 
sentations has not been known in New York, 
and for the first time * German opera” has not 
been an occasional and curious experiment on 
off evenings and with a chance medley com- 
pany, but it has been approved and accepted 
by fashion” and * the town.” 

The fact shows a great change in the mu- 
sical taste of “the town.” It is not now the 
taste of the Truffi and Benedetti era. Indeed, 
to the boxes of the Metropolitan Opera-house 
Trufli and Benedetti are unknown or vague 
names. When they sang in Astor Place, the 
corner of Broadway and Fortieth Street was 
comparatively a lonely field, Madison Square 
was suburban, and Corporal Thompson's cot- 
tage still stood to cheer the pleasure-seekers 
on the Bloomingdale Road. It was a little, al- 
most provincial, New York. The Philharmon- 
ic Concerts were scarcely begun, and were given 
in the old Apollo Rooms, on Broadway below 
Canal Street. It was even after the great day 
of Trufli and Benedetti that Thalberg came 
and gave his concerts at Niblo’s saloon. Then, 
as the Easy Chair has before stated, came the 
Sontag opera at Niblo’s. Bat when the Ital- 
lan opera passed from Astor Place to Four- 
teenth Street, it saw its palmiest day with 
Gerster and Campanini. 

During all those years the Italian opera 
“had the ery,’ and it was the opinion of 
“fashion” that German music was heavy and 
unmelodious, and that Germans did not know 
how to sing. “They can not open their 
moutlhis,” said the learned youth of the boxes; 
“and no German woman knows how to dress.” 
Meanwhile Theodore Thomas was. steadily 
sapping and undermining the exclusive Ital- 
ian taste. His indomitable resolution, his re- 
markable skill as a conductor, the high train- 
ing of his orchestra, and his astonishing energy 
and activity, made him one of the most effect- 
ive musical influences in the country. His 
summer-night concerts at the Central Park 
Garden introduced the Wagner music to Amer- 
ican knowledge and taste. His May Festival 
three or four years ago was a full revelation 
of the character and charm of the modern 
music and its interpreters. 
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This was followed by the Wagner concerts 
of last year with Materna and her companions, 
and so the way was smoothed for the German 
opera. Meanwhile * fashion” found that Four- 
teenth Street was down-town, and the Metro- 
politan house was built. 


The Academy in 
Fourteenth Street 


thought to hold its own 
with the familiar and accepted Italian operas 
and the chief living Italian prima donna. The 
new house made its contest with the most lav- 
ish outlay, with a host of fumous singers, and 
“newand splendid” scenery. But adouble sup- 
ply of the most costly pleasure was more than 
even New York could sustain, Patti's pres- 
tige and voice gave a seeming victory to the 
Academy, and the Metropolitan house was ap- 
parently exhausted. But the prosperity of the 
victor Was apparent only. There was a uni- 
versal feeling that the day of the exclusive 
glory of the Italian genius had passed. 

There was a large and beautitul opera-house 
With every necessary appointment; there were 
fatigue and satiety with the old opera, interest 
in the new, a younger generation, a changed 
tuste, a genuine enthusiasm for the modern 
music such as we read of in the stories of the 
Italian opera fifty and sixty years ago. There 
were needed intelligence, vigor, and skill to 
seize the opportunity. These Dr. Damrosch 
supplied, and under his baton German opera 
has triumphed, and * fashion” approvingly 
smiles and nods. This winter, therefore, will 
be always noted in the musical annals of the 
city for the admirable representations of Ger- 
man opera, and for the enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation with which they were received. Not 
less will the sudden and sad death of Dr. 
Damrosch at the very end of the season, and 
in the height of his great and well-earned 
success, be always recalled, with ample honor 
to his memory, when the striking operatic 
story of this winter is told. In the very scene 
of his triumph his obsequies were performed, 
and his service will be grate fully rememb« red. 

But Mr. Thomas, who has made this triumph 
possible, does not relax his great work, He 
will give during the next season a series of 
popular concerts, and the arrangements which 
are made for them will secure what he has 
long desired—a permanent orchestra. The 
concerts will be continuous through the win- 
ter, and the music will be selected with the 
singular felicity which Mr. Thomas has always 
shown in preparing for popular concerts, choos- 
ing from the best music that which is most ac- 
ceptable to the popular taste, which is thus 
both trained and pleased. This charming skill 
of the conductor has been illustrated in the 
Young People’s Concerts of the last two sea- 
sons, Which have been thronged by those for 
whom they were intended, and whose associa- 
tions with the great masters will be always 
delightful from this intelligent introduction, 
The People’s Concerts also, which are wholly 
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free, and the enjoyment of which is secured by 
careful arrangement to those for whom they 
ire hea, al one { Mr. Thomas's musical 
ministries of the best kind, 

The opera is, of course, always a luxury. 
But cheap “music for the million” is one 6f 
the most refining and civilizing agencies, “ [t 
hing,” wrote George Eliot in 1859, 


he difficulty and dearness of getting any 


nusic in England—concerted music, which is 
the only music I eare for much now. At 
Dresden we could have thoroughly enjoyable 
instrumental music eve ry evening for two- 
pence, and I owed so many thouehts and in- 
spirations of feeling to that stimulus.” Dres- 
den must not stand before New York in the 
work of heap music. 


For one day the thoughts of the civilized 
world were recently turned to one man, and 
that man one of the most romantic firures of 
contemporary history —General Gordon. — His 
remarkable ride across the desert to Klar- 
toom was In harmony with his strange career, 
ind his long solitary hold of the town, envel- 
yped by a hostile race burning with relivious 
zeal, and his disappearance upon the ve ry eve 
succor, were but natural events ina story so 
extraordinary. The news of his death also 
produced in England a deep and universal 
excitement, which in intensity was doubtless 
like that which followed the tidings from 
Wate rloo, or the sepoy re bellion, or the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles by the English fleet. 
For a moment party strife w is outwardly com- 
posed, and Tories and Liberals were only Eng- 
lishmen resolved that the man who stood for 
England in the African desert howling with 
enemies should be avenged. The Past and 
the Future were forgotten in the duty of the 
Present. Why England was upon the Upper 
Nile in arms, or what disaster might impend 
in India, was not to be considered while the 
fate of Gordon was unknown 

But to us who look upon the English cam- 
paign in Egypt only as sympathetic specta- 
tors, the old proverb seems more than ever 
true, What is worth doing is worth doing well, 
This was Chatham’‘s principle nearly a cen- 
tury and a halfago. It was the principle of 
Napoleon in the field and in the cabinet. It 
is the practical rule of success everywhere. 
Whether you are going to hunt a hare or a 
tiger, whether you march to meet barbarians 
or civilized regulars, the first and vital condi- 
tion of success is not to underestimate the 
task, and to abandon it rather than to under- 
take it inadequately. But a government and 
its enterprises are continuous, and in Eneland 
and in this country when the popular will de- 
crees a change of administration, the new- 
comers must deal with a situation already 
made for them, England drives the Jingo 
from the helm, but he has set the course of the 
ship, and the Liberal must take it as he finds it. 

The Jingo took England to Egypt, and 


combined with France to control its govern- 


ment.. When he was dismissed, it was not 
possible simply to withdraw from Egypt. But 
It was cqually impossible to remain Without a 
strong hold and a determined policy. This is 
the point at which the Liberal seems to have 
failed. Apparently there was not a definit 
policy vigorously pursued, but an ac quiescence 
In the vague demand of public sentiment 
following rather than a leading. When Gor 
don was sent to Khartoum, he should have 
been sustained by a commanding force. If 
England was to remain in Eeypt at all, she 
should have staid tor a& purpose, and have SuUp- 
plied the means to accomplish it. What is 
worth doing is worth doing well, 

But the cheerful aspect of the situation at 
the darkest moment was the 1 sponse of Ene- 
Jand. In creat emergencies the old quality 
of the English shows itself. There is hoi 
panic or despondency, but a wrathtul resolu- 
tion to atone for all short-comings by a mighty 
recuperation, The press had but one voice, 
All day, says the dispatch, the War-office was 
thronged with officers offering their services, 
Every Englishman felt a personal appeal. It 
Was not what will this or that party do? but 
the tone of all that was said, the spirit of the 
Whole people, was that Eneland expects every 
man to do his duty. That duty is the rescue, 
it possible, oft brave English soldiers, and the 
settlement of the Soudan trouble, with the 
broadest regard for the interests of humanity 
and civilization, 

THE revelations of the Carlyle memoirs, the 
feeling produced by the disclosure of Haw- 
thorne’s strictures upon Margaret Fuller, the 
controversy concerning the relations of Har- 
rict Martineau and her brother James, and the 
paintul incidents connected with the Miar- 
riage of Lord Coleridge’s daughter, together 
with the scope of newspaper interviews and 
reports of “society,” have occasioned an un- 
comfortable feeling that the sacred seclusion 
and inviolability of personal relations, which 
is known as domestic privacy, is disappearing, 
and that those whom genius or circumstances 
make famous must pay the px nalty by speak- 
ing and acting in the glare of a morbid public 
gaze. If they write letters to the most inti- 
mate friend, they must write with the con- 
sciousness that the coldly curious public will 
ultimately read them. If they record their feel- 
ings and opinions with perfect unreserve ina 
diary, and lock it close and hide it, they must 
not forget that Death will break the lock and 
scatter their secrets through allthe newspapers. 

The taste which such revelation engenders 
has naturally awaited the memoirs of George El- 
iot with eager curiosity. But happily no book 
could be a tiner rebuke to this kind of antici- 
pation. Mr. Cross has performed his task with 
the utmost delicacy, tenderness, and skill, and 
the result is one of the most interesting and 
valuable of literary memoirs. During her life 
no famous person was more completely veiled 
to the public than George Eliot. She was one 
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of the three great novelists of this generation 
in England. Her tales were universally read, 
Her commanding wenius and literary position 
were universally acknowledged. But so euard- 
ed was the privacy of her life that even In r 
face Was unknown to the general public, and 
the gossip which hummed about all her chiet’ 
contemporaries spared her, 

Certain facts of her career were fiuiniliar 
But they were few. That she Was a scholar, 
a thinker, the friend of the most aecomplisliy d 
masters in science, philosophy, and art. and 
that her domestic relations were extraordinary, 
Was substantially all that was known, And 
an impression undoubtedly prevailed, contirm 
ed by portraits which were sometimes seen, 
that she Was 2 severe and austere personage, 
supremely intellectual and *advaneed.” very 
much in earnest, but destitute of the charms 
ana graces Which are distinguished as Wo- 
manly. [tis most fortunate for one of the most 
justly famous of English women that the duty 
of revealing to the public her singularly noble 
und feminine character should have fallen to 
one so peculiarly fitted for its performance, 
Mr. Cross has told the story ot Ge orge Eliot's 
life trom her own reeords in her copious cor- 
respondence and her journal. He has chosen 
an original Wav to do it by Dlendinge Passages 
both from the letters and the diary into a eon- 
tinuous narrative, indicating the sources hy 
marginal references. This plan has required 
of hin very few connecting Words, and these 
he has supplied quietly and effec tively, and 
with the utmost taet and food sense. 

The general impression of the memotr is 
that of a woman ef great genius, of a char- 
acter of noble dignity ard refinement, of a life 
and powers constantly consecrated to the hu- 
muinest ends, and of domestic relations in the 
highest decree sympathetic, inspiring, and sat- 
istactory to herself. If the story of the Car- 
lyle interior should dispose any reader to ima- 
gine that the union of two strong intellectual 
lives must necessarily be discordant, this pic- 
ture of the unsullied domestie happiness, the 
mutual mental stimulus and invigoration of 
George Eliot’s household, will correet the 
tendency. The serene content, the absolute 
confidence, the increasing respeet and atfec- 
tion, which the book discloses, furnish a timely 
counterpart to the Carlyle story, 

The chief distinction of George Eliot’s char- 
acter as shown in this book was her moral in- 
dependence and courage, Her intellectual su- 
periority, the vigor, originality, and precision 
of her mind, are evident in her tales, and for 
pure intellectual grasp and power she must 
be plaeed before the three most noted con- 
temporary women—Harriet Martineau, Char- 
lotte Bronté®, and Mrs. Browning. But if her 
books reveal her genius, her life displays her 
character. In June. 1857, she writes to one 
of her life-long friends a few words which ex- 
press the profound moral conviction and cour- 
age upon which her life was founded. « If I 
live five years longer, the positive result of my 


existence on the side of truth and goodness 
Will outweigh the small negative good that 
vould have consisted in my not doing any- 
thing to shock others, and T can eoneeive no 
consequences that will make me repent the 
past. Do not misunderstand re. and suppose 
that I think myself heroic or ereat in any 
Way. Farenough from that Faulty, miserably 
faulty, Lam, but least of all faulty where others 
most blame.” 


But while she tranquilly held her own way, 


the catholic ity of her mind and heart is one 
of the pleasantest disclosures of the memoir. 
Not only was shi wholly unlike the person- 
age winen Is described as a masculine woman, 
but she had the gentlest and most generous 
appreciation ot every decree of ¢ xecllence jn 
Others. She speaks of many of her contem- 
poraries and associates, but the tone of de 
traction to which the recent memoirs of emi 
nent persons have accustomed us is wholly 
wanting, This appreciation is not a mere 
gush of eood nature, nor the condescending 
urbanity of acknowledged superiority; it isa 
clear reeption and an nt regard, 
and it illustrates the sweetness and health of 
her own nature. 

With all her foree of character, however, 
she was execedingly distrustful of her literary 
ability. Her works were all undertaken un- 
der a dark cloud of doubt and despondency, 
and the success which crowned them and the 
fume which followed Were naturally very 
pleasant to her. She records some of the 
praise which she received, but Wholly without 
vanity or excitement. It is not the current 
hewspaper praise, but the response of other 
minds and hearts, whieh touches her, and she 
reads with attention any Careful and intelligent 
review of her work. One of the most inter- 
esting passages in the memoirs is a letter from 
Dickens, to whom she had sent a copy of her 
first book, NCONER or Che rical Lift It is a 
manly and beautiful letter, showing a fineness 
of feeling and perception which are not al- 
ways allowed to Dickens. The incognito had 
been pertectly kept, even from John Black- 
wood, the publisher. But Dickens writes 
that if he obeyed his conviction he should 
address George Eliot as a woman. Thack- 
eray, on the other hand, said that the author 
was evidently not a woman. 

The relation between George Eliot and John 
Blackwood, the publisher, who was the first 
person after Mr. Lewes to recognize her een- 
lus, is one of the pleasantest illustrations in 
literary history of the friendship of authors 
and publishers, It was like that of Scott and 
Constable. Mr. Blackwood was her confidant 
and counsellor, and she was always anxious 
for his judgment of her work. In her letters 
to him her good sense and sincerity are con 
Stantly apparent, and those who assume the 
existence of a necessary hostility between au- 
thors and publishers will be undeceived by 
this book. 

The memoir can hardly fail to send the 
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reader to George Eliot’s stories once more, 
ind it will throw over them the tender light 
f the beautiful personality which shines 
t h the story of her lite. It is generally 
t nuthors reveal themselves most ade 
t in thelr works, and that their biogra- 

] trip away the personal illusion which 
t magination weaves around the genius 
Vii enchants and admonishes and allures 
But the Life of George Eliot is one of the very 
tow tance in which the intimate revela- 
the author's personality ind life height 

inter il deepens the admiration 
ith which the wo of her wenius are studied. 
Pie completion of the Washington Monu- 
ment in the city of Washineton has recalled 
national attention once more to the greatest 
American Phe huge shatt is in itselfia rath 


ess memorial of a creat man, al 
kind of structure on Bunker 


though the 
HH properly marks to all the neighboring 
land the site of a great event. The Bunker 
Hiil Monument has fulfilled the lofty antici 
pation of Webster in his most famous oration: 
“We wish, finally, that the last object on the 


ht of him who leaves his native shore, and 


t same 


the first to g@ladden him who revisits it, miey 
be something which shall remind him of the 
liberty and glory of his country. Let it 

t it meet the sun in his coming: let the e: 


liest light of the morning gild it, and parting 
w linger and play on its summit.” 

Che constantly renewed tributes to Wash 
ington show how ever fresh is the national 
love and gratitude. And this feeling survives 


despite the criticism that he was not a man 
of genius, and despite, also, the characteristic 
American irreverence which vulearizes his 
name and character in song and anecdote. 


No man in history is more fully revealed than 
Washington in every detail of his publie and 
private life But all the disclosures of all the 
Witnesses and all the records serve merely to 
complete the symmetry of his greatness. No 
famous contemporary of his at home or abroad 
dwindles a little under the light of in- 
ising information. And the ereatest fig- 
ures of this century also, except Abraham Lin- 
coln, do not gain by fuller revelation of every 
aspect and detail of their lives. 

Some of the noblest and most discrimina- 
ting praise of Washington has proceeded trom 
Enelishmen. The Easy Chair some years ago 
recalled the tribute of Professor Smyth, in 
1812, at Cambridge University, England. 
IIe is alluding in his lectures to the general 
upheaval at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the sophistries which in the name 
of liberty confused so many generous minds, 
and he says, * But the foundations of the mor- 
al world were shaken, and not the understand- 
ing of Washington.” The greatest of living 
Englishmen, and the highest in official posi 
tion, Mr. Gladstone, now says of him: “If 
among all the pedestals supplied by history 
for public characters of extraordinary nobility 
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and purity I saw one higher than all the rest, 
and if IT were required at a moment's notice 
to name the fittest occupant for it, I think my 
choice at any time during the last forty five 
would have lighted, as it would 
elt, upon Washington.” 

as the old monks said that to labor js 
to pray, We may also say that to follow Wash 
| The simplic ity 


years LOW 


li 


ineton is truly to honor him, 
and honesty of his political con 
duet, for instance, the dignity of lis disdain 
of political self-secking, the iIndependenc 
with which, although a Federalist, he exer 


directness, 


cised the executive power, the courage of his 
convictions which made him) satisfied with 
his own ApPproy il—as Garfield said there was 
one man whose good opinion he must be sur 


of, namely, himself—these are qualities mor 
familiar in Washington than in the career of 
modern statesmen. Before he was dead, in 
deed, the party spirit against whose fury h 
had warned the country was burning ficres 
ly. Before he had left the Presidency } 
even Washington, was, in our modern phrase, 
blackguarded roundly; and no other retir 
ine’ President, so far as we reeall, was ever as 
sailed, as he lett the office, with such sava 
ribaldry. 

Such insults may shake others, but “ not 
the understanding of Washineton.” The se 
rene steadfastness of the statesman amidst the 
storm of political and party passion reealls 
Parkman’s fine picture of the young soldiet 
calm and clear-minded in the disastrous Brad 
dock’s deteat. The image of sueh a man in 
our history shining, both in peace and war, in 
political and in military life, not with the me 
teoric and vanishing splendor of willful and 
eccentrie genius, but with the beneficent and 
unfading light of the constant duty of the 
citizen nobly done, is that possession forever 
which the old Greek historian eelebrates, and 
which may well be the amulet of the national 
welfure. 


st 


Tue indignation with which the dynamite 
crimes are regarded is very much greater than 
any terror which they produce. The means 
of criminal mischief were familiar long before 
the days of Guy Fawkes. Gunpowder and 
fire, the bullet and the steel, the bravo and the 
are all well known. But the e: 
with which a most destructive explosive can 
now be manufactured, and the secrecy with 
which it can be applied to its work, are so 
tempting to assassins that great catastrophes 
may be apprehended. But as they are merely 
wanton crimes, outraging humanity, and in- 
volving the lives and happiness of the most 
innocent persons, as, in fact, they are intended 
only to produce terror by indiscriminate de- 
struction, they have but one effeet—that of in- 
tense indignation and desire of vengeance, 

If every public building in London should 
be destroyed by Irish dynamite, the result 
would be, not Irish independence, but Trish 
extermination, Carlyle’s cynical suggestion 


assassin, 
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that the true Irish policy would be to put the 
island under water for twenty four hours would 
become the purpose of England. The atroci- 
ties of the French Revolution are explicable, 
They were the mad outbreak of a misery and 
brutality which the government had fostered, 
and for which it promised no relief. But this 
kind of explanation is wantine to the dy- 
nanite terrorists. Their conduct might have 
been extenuated as at least not surprising dur- 
ing the height of the abominable oppression 
of the penal laws. But for nearly a century 
there has been a constantly advancing relief 
of Irish suffering and correction of injustice in 
Ireland, until now there remains no abuse or 
inequality for which constitutional agitation 
is not the surest remedy, 

It is true, indeed, that the degradation and 
ignorance of a large part of Ireland are the 
logical result of English misconduct. George 
Mason truly said that Providence punishes na- 
tional sins by national calamities, But this 
can not be pleaded in justitication of the dyna- 
mite crimes. There is no people in the world 
that follow leadership more loyally than the 
Trish, and the Irish leaders, like Mr. Parnell and 
his associates, are neither ignorant nor dc erad- 
ed. Just so far as they yield to the brutality 
of their followers. they are cuiltier than those 
followers, and the significant fact in the late 
crimes is not that they were committed, but 
that Mr. Parnell, speaking in Ireland at the 
very moment when the whole civilized world 
protested, suid not a single word, 

In protection against such attacks the cause 
of England is the cause of civilization. It is 
not a question of politics, or of'a sinele national 
interest, it is that of orderly soci: ty against 
anarchy. But in the indignant pursuit of a 
crime of this kind there is always a pressure 
and a tendency to sacrifice general safeguards, 
This country and all countries will desire to 
prevent upon their own soil any complicity 
with the enemies of society, or the dispatch 
of any aid to them. Yet under the conditions 
of good government the method is not always 
obvious or adequate. The appeal for criminal 
aid may easily be made, and the assistance fur- 
nished in ways with which the law can not 
deal. Open and express incitement to specific 
crime may be restrained and punished. But 


T may seem to savor of exaggeration, but 

it is saying no more than its merits war- 
rant, to say that George Eliot's Life as related in 
her Letters and Journals, arranged and edited 
1 George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters ana .Jour- 
nus, Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 


Cross. With Illustrations. In Three Volumes, 16mo, 


Pp. 348, 324, and 340. New York : Harperand Brothers’ 
The Same. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 
82, 76, and 75. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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a general arraignment, for instance, of Eng- 
lish injustice and crime in Ireland. and a de- 
mand for redress, and solicitation of mon y to 
procure the means of redress—all these may 
be put in a way which, in a free country, will 
not violate the law of a free press, and vet 
Whose criminal intention will be pertectly un- 
derstood. 

Tue strong, sad, “homely” face which is 
shown in the vienette to this number of the 
Magazine is that which the « ountry saw when 
Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated as resi- 
dent. 

A sudden stir and hurry in Broadw iy by 
the New York Hotel was remarked Ly the 
Chair, and as it looked to see the oce 
sion, it observed an open carriage Coming down 
the street, with a few persons stopping and 
cheering as it passed. But there was no enthu 
slasm among thie people in the street, and Mr. 
Lincoln looked about him with the sad eyes 
and the serious aspect of the portrait 

It was nearly two years afterward that t 


he 
Easy Chair saw him again, on a Sunday even 
ing in his official room at the White llouse. 
He sat by the fire in slippers, talking of the 
war in the most interested manner, and refer- 
ring, as he talked, to ups Upon the table. As 
the visitor and his friend arose to k ave, Mr. 
Lincoln arose also, and as he opened the door 
he stopped, and, laying his hand upon the 
shoulder of the Visitor, he said, in a kindly, 
paternal tone, and with the same sad weari 
ness in his eyes and manner, “ Courage. ny 
son; we shall beat them—we shall beat thi m.” 

Two years later it was this face, then no 
longer smooth, but overgrown with a beard, 
that the committee of the Convention which 
had renominated him saw as it stood be fore 
him in a semicircle in the East Room at the 
White House, and heard him read the brief 
address in which he accepted the nomination. 

Another year, and along Broadway, at the 
same point where the Easy Chair had seen the 
open carriage, it saw a funeral car moving 
amid the universal affection and gricf of the 
great city. It passed out of sight amid the 
love and sorrow of a nation which had taken 
the dead man into its heart with a te nder rev- 
erence shared only by Washington. 


by her husband, J. W. Cross, is a work of tran- 
scendent interest, and one of the most perfect 
examples. of mere biographical workmanship 
in English literature. Undoubtedly there 
have been lives that were fuller of incident, 
and richer in striking, imposing, romantic, or 
moving personal haps and mishaps, than be- 
fell George Eliot, although her life was by no 
means devoid of striking and interesting pas- 
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sages; and therefore when we speak of this 
memoir as being a work 
est, we have regard to the fact that it is the 
record of the interior and spiritual, the intel- 
lectual and emotional, rather than of the ex- 
terior and strictly personal life of the most 


of transcendent inter- 


largely gifted English woman ofher generation. 
Mr. Cross has done ample Justice to his sub- 
ject in this particular. His account of the 
life of this remarkable woman, and of her sur- 
roundings and companionships, is) full and 
thoroughly sympathetic; and it ineludes a 


close and continuous view of her literary and 
ntelleetual tastes and of her inner and spirit- 
ial nature, through all their transitions and 
perturbations, until they flowered in the ripe- 
ness Of maturity. But if Mr. Cross does this 
well, he does more than this. He has employ- 
ed a method in his work whieh. unless we 
vreatly mistake, is destined to inaugurate a 
new era in biographical literature, and to ren- 
der the old and more cumbersome methods dis- 
tasteful. Justly reeognizing the important 
part which letters play in displaying all the 
shades of character, and in introducing the 
reader to the most confidential and most eare- 
fully guarded phases of a life, Mr. Cross has 
made the largest use of them in his memoir, 
literally allowing the life of George Eliot, to 
use his own phrase, “to write itself” through 
her letters and journals, thus imparting te his 
work the peculiar charm that belongs to the 
best autobiography. gut instead of follow- 
ing the usual course of those biographers who 
have had the good sense to make the largest 
use of letters, namely, that of introducing 
them separately and unabridged, with all their 
surplusage of immaterial jottings, and all 
their formalities of superscription, subserip- 
tion, date, ete., and of bracketing them togeth- 
er as they are able, Mr. Cross has arranged 
letters and journals in a con- 
nected narrative with the least possible inter- 
ruption of comment. Each letter has been 
pruned of everything that he deemed irrele- 
vant to the purpose that he held steadily in 
view, of combining a continuous narrative of 
day-to-day life, with the play of light and 
shade which only letters, written in all moods 
and under various circumstances and environ- 
ments, can give, the date and name of the per- 
son to whom it was addressed being given in 
the margin. Similar extraets with marginal 
dates are also given from George Eliot’s jour- 
nals, and these, together with extraets from 
her books and writings, which have an auto- 
biographical interest as transcripts of her feel- 
assoctations, and opinions, are interwov- 
en with the narrative in the due order of time, 
and impart to it a rounded fullness and ecom- 
pleteness that are very unusual in biography. 
Again, the slight thread of narrative or ex- 
planation —embodying particulars of which 
he has personal knowledge, or that he has de- 
rived from the recollections of some of George 
liot’s more intimate frieids—oceupies an in- 


Creorge Eliot’s 


side margin, so that the reader will see at a 
glanee what is correspondence, what journal- 
izing, What reminiscence, and what narrative, 
Without any interruption of the attention, 
and without being subjected to the inconven- 
ience of changes of type and frequent marks 
of quotation. 

It is highly interesting to trace in this ad- 
mirable memoir the line of demarkation that 
separates George Eliot’s girlhood and woman- 
hood. The girl and the woman are so unlike 
in many of the aspects of their character, more 
especially in the sphere of religious feeling and 
conviction, as to seem two different beings. 
The girl was marked by a faith in the super- 
natural as ardent, as humble, and as receptive 
as the woman was characterized, not werely 
by the absence and negation of such a faith, 
but by its denial and complete eradication. 
The religious ideas, emotions, and convictions 
of the one had no place in the mind or the heart 
of the other; and what the one regarded with 
the most passionate and at times pathetie 
yearnings and the utmost solicitude, the other 
regarded at first with indifference, and finally 
with hostility and contempt. This change 
can searcely be ascribed to the great intellect- 
ual superiority of the young woman over the 
young girl who was almost a woman, since 
there is no evidence of any such superiority. 
George Eliot was singularly mature at a very 
early age, and the sudden change to which we 
have adverted was probably the result of an 
unconscious reaction, assisted by intimacies 
and companionships which introduced her to 
new views, and gave a new bent to her 
thoughts and feelings, at a time when her 
mind was peculiarly susceptible to their influ- 
ence. In one respect, however, there was no 
change or mark of difference: always and at 
all times, in girlhood, in young womanhood, 
and in old age, intense earnestness, absolute 
absorption in her ideals, and intlexible devo- 
tion and entire surrender to her convictions, 
were characteristics of George Eliot. 

Yet more interesting to the general reader 
are the opportunities which Mr. Cross’s mem- 
oir gives us of enjoying George Eliot’s inimi- 
table descriptions of Weimar, its associations, 
and its memories of Goethe; of Geneva, Genoa, 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Berlin, and other Con- 
tinental tarrying places, whither she resorted 
in her intervals of rest and recreation; of dal- 
lying over her crisp impressions and incisive 
opinions and criticisms of men and books and 
things, and noting their gradual mellowing as 
she gained years and experience; of being ad- 
mitted behind the scenes of her social and 
daily life, and of accompanying her in her eur- 
rent readings, literary occupations, and zoologi- 
eal and philosophical excursions; and, above 
all, of sharing her inmost thoughts as she is 
engaged in the evolution of the masterly por- 

traits, and the production of the absorbing 
scenes and incidents, that adorn her magniti- 
cent gallery of novels, poems, and romances. 
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THERE have been few pieces of biographical 
writing more satisfactory than Mrs. Custer’s un- 
pretentious little book called Boots and Saddles.? 
Much of the charm of the work is due to the 
writer's entire self-forgetfulness, her unusual 
absorption in another, her singular lack of self- 
CONSCLOUSHIeSS. 

It may be said, indeed, and with perfect 
truth, that Mrs. Custer is really unconscious of 
what she is doing, unaware of the great worth 
of her own work as a literary performance. 
With a modesty of that genuine sort which is 
the rarest of all things in literature, she mis- 
takes her own purpose, and informs us that 
she has written for the sake of telling other 
women how camp life is conducted, what make- 
shifts are employed to bring something like 
comfort and grace into garrison homes, what 
domestic problems are set by circumstances for 
oflicers’ wives to solve, and what devices they 
resort to in solving them. Doubtless all this 
constituted her only conscions object in writ- 
ing, but, unknown to herself, another and much 
higher purpose crept into her mind and deter- 
inined the result. The life she undertook to 
deseribe had its sun and centre for her in the 
personality of the hero who fell fighting in the 
battle of the Little Big Horn. He was the 
life of that life, its occasion, its motive, its cen- 
tral figure, and its sole source of interest for 
her. In reealling the circumstances of her 
residenee in garrison and the memories of her 
experiences on the march she sees everything 
in its relation to him,and whatever she has to 
tell is told with reference to its capacity to il- 
lustrate his character, his ways, his personali- 
ty. The hook thus becomes in essence and in 
fact a biography, though it lacks the bio- 
graphical form, and touches only a segment of 
its subject's life, and that not the segment to 
which a formal biographer would have given 
his attention chietly. If we are right in think- 
ing that the real funetion of biography is not 
to set the facets of a life in orderly array, but 
to reveal as completely as possible the char- 
acter, the inner nature, the actual personality, 
of its subject, then this is biography in its best 
estate. 

The manner of it is not literary. Almost 
every page bears witness to the author's lack 
of literary training and of the merely literary 
temper. ‘The book is franker than any train- 
ed literary hand would or could have made it, 
and therein lie both its fascination and the se- 
cret of its worth. 

Here a distinetion of some nicety presents 
itself. It is not unusual for a biographer to 
hold his subject in unmeasured regard, to as- 
sume an attitude of hero-worship, and to de- 
vote his efforts from first to last to the one 
purpose of exalting the character of the per- 
son of whom he writes. But commonly such a 
purpose defeats itself; there are concealments, 

2 Boots and Saddles ; or, Life in Dakota with General 


Custer. By Mrs. EvizaBetu B. Custer. 12mo, pp. 312. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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suppressions, perversions, and explanations in- 
tended to save the subject from all possible 
discredit, and these, being apparent, operate to 
modify the reader’s judgment and to temper 
his ardor in accepting his anthor’s opinions 
In the present case there is no trace of any- 
thing of the kind. The author's faith in her 
subject’s nobility and wisdom is so absolute 
and unquestioning that utter revelation is her 
supreme desire. Her contidence is complete 
that the most unreserved statement of what- 
ever her hero did or said or thought or was 
must Command admiration, and she therefore 
sets all forth lovingly, and with a degree of 
contident candor which is hardly to be matched 
elsewhere in tle literature of biography. No 
thing that her hero did was ignoble or un 
worthy or of doubtful propriety ; nothing that 
pertains to him is, in her eyes, too trivial to be 
recorded ; nothing needs suppression, apology. 
orexplanation., She is willing and even eager 
that her readers shall know the hero of hei 
admiration with the intimate particularity ot 
her own acquaintance with him. She takes 
us absolutely into her contidence, and tells us 
freely all that she remembers, trusting us te 
receive the story with perfect sympathy, and 
With interest equal to her own. 

We have here in actual fact what the noy 
elist most strenuously endeavors to create by 
simulation, namely, a human life shown as it 
was lived, a human soul laid bare to our in 
spection, 

Fortunately the subject of the biography 
was one who could endure such presentation 
General Custer seems to have been truly a man 
of perfect simplicity and nobility of character 
aman whose impulses were toward the right 
whose strength to follow the lead of such im 
pulses was great, and whose mind was most 
earnestly given to the conscientious discharge 
of every duty, to the daily and hourly cultiva- 
tion of the good that was in his character, and 
to the suppression and eradication of whatever 
he deemed weak or unworthy. With great 
strength and robust vigor of mind and body 
he combined the utmost gentleness of spirit: 
with the sternest resolution in the discharge 
of every duty he united unusual tenderness and 
a truly extraordinary capacity for sympathy. 

Hardly less remarkable than the biograph- 
ical excellence of the work is its werth as an 
autobiography. If it reveals to us the man of 
whom the author is constantly thinking, it alse 
reveals, though quite unconsciously, the woman 
who shared and illumined his life with the 
glory of a perfect and utterly unselfish devo 
tion. The revelation is not one to be critically 
commented upon. We advert to it reverently 
as a feature of the book quite unintended by 
the author, and wholly outside the proper lim- 
its of critical analysis, but one which no ap- 
preciative reader can fail to recognize as a 
source of infinite fascination. 

Ifit were possible to forget or overlook the 
charm that lies in the biographical and auto- 
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} little book, it would 


biographical aspec ts of the 


be proper to commend it as a graphic and pic- 


turesque account of a woman’s life in bar- 
rach sin camp, and on the march in our North- 
western Territories. It is in these respects all 
tha meant to be, and if no other interest 
vel -there would still be reason to read 
th pleasure. But in its other aspects it 
rises so fal above the level of mere pieturesqte- 
ness that one easily forgets even to consider 
s qualities of that kind. 
li ( ive made our meaning clear, it will 
be seen that the book llupresses US as one ot 
those rare, exceptional bits of work that, com- 


and a perfectly sincere 


heart 
surpass in attractiveness and worth 


from a full 
mind, 
any result of merely intellectual ef- 
fort. 
Phey 


Is ail 


Such books owe nothing to literary art. 


ne 


ire expressions of nature, and their charm 
ost Wholly independent of the impor- 
tance or adnimportance of their themes. ‘Those 
who have read Dr. John Brown’s biography ot 
a little girl will readily understand what we 

have not 
for 


Those who 


this. 
book will not 


read 
our meaning when they shall have read Mrs. 


an Saying 


have far to seck 


Custer’s work. 
ALTHOUGH wamistakable symptoms of that 


‘yoitre of egotism” which Emerson himself 
pronounced a prevalent ailment among: cer- 
of hi 


sionally visible 


tain is followers and disciples are occa- 
in some of the Lectures on the 
Genius and Character of Emerson that were read 
in the sped inl course of Lse4 of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, and although several 
of the 
into some extravagances of statement and ap- 
praisal by their fervid admiration of Emerson 
and their own self-complacency, there can be no 


] 


lecturers and essayvists have been led 


debate as to the ability displayed by their au- 
thors, or as to the value of their contributions 
The leetures 
comprise personal recollections of Emerson, 


to our Emersonian literature. 


recalling some of his most characteristic traits 
and habits, outlines and analyses of his phil- 
osophic and religious methods and opinions, 
eneomiastic and elegiac memorials in prose 
and verse, and comparative estimates of his 
rank as a thinker, a philosopher, and in liter- 
ature generally. The range of the lectures is 
a wide one, and their literary execution is ad- 
mirable. 

Lapy JACKSON'S new volume, The Court of 
the Tuilerie %, from the Restoration to the Ll light of 
Louis Philippe, admits us to closer and 
familiar views than are afforded by the graver 
and more elaborate histories of the period, of 


3 The Genius and Charact r of Emerson Lectures at 
ie Concord School of Philosophy. Edited by F. B 
SANBORN. 12mo, pp. 447. Boston: James R. Osgood 
ind ¢ 
4 The ¢ t of the Tuileries, from the Restoration to 
I t of Louis Philippe.” By CATHERINE CHAR 
re, Lady Jackson. ‘Franklin Square Library fs 
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Parisian and court life, and of French society 
in general, during the thirty-four feverish 
years that intervened between the overthrow 
of Napoleon and the entry of the Allies into 
Paris, and the flight of Louis Philippe and his 
family to England, Like her other compila- 
Old Paris and The Old Ieégime, this later 
work, which is the complement of the others, 


tions, 


leaves the severer paths of French history to 
professional or political historians, and is oc- 
cupied with its lighter phases, From the 
larger histories, and from innumerable mem- 
oirs, recollections, letters, and diaries of dis- 
tinguished personages, diplomates, men of let- 
ters, and others who were behind the scenes, 
and were familiar with the men and women 
who figured in polities and society, Lady Jack- 
son has collected and grouped all the loose 


facts and floating gossip that throw light on 
the inner history of the times as retlected by 
the intrigues, ambitions, and rivalries of par- 


ties and individuals. The book abounds in 
racy anecdotes and entertaining reminiscences 
illustrative of public and private morals, and 
furnishes a key to the secret history of many 
important transactions which have 
shrouded in mystery. Although it 


have been impossible to give a picture of the 


heen 
would 


French court and of society as represented in 
the salons and literary circles during the pe- 
riod described in her work without some al- 
lusion to the scandals that prevailed, Lady 
Jackson has exercised great discretion in her 
references to them, and while chronicling 
them with all the fullness that is necessary to 
show their intluence upon men and events, 
she earefully tones down or suppresses what- 
ever is indelicate or impure. 


Unper the title The Land of Rip Van Winkle? 
those portions of the Highlands of the Hudson 
in and around the Catskills which have been 
invested with a haze of romance and made 


classic ground by the genius of Washington 
Irving are made the subject of a erisp and 


sparkling itinerary, in which the scene of 
Irvine’s inimitable legend and the adjacent 
hills and woods and waters are described with 
delicious minuteness by A. E. P. Searing, and 
are illustrated by more than fifty tine engrav- 
ings by Ernest Heinemann, from spirited de- 
signs by Joseph Lauber and Charles Volkmar. 
The legends and traditions associated with 
this romantic region are gracefully revived 
and retold, and its dreamy nooks and glades, 
its weird or fantastic or secluded haunts, its 
wilderness of rock and forest and mountain, 
and its panoramic landscapes, ure reproduced 
in pictures of great artistic excellence. The 
yolume is a superb quarto, printed on heavy 
paper of perfect texture, and elegantly bound. 


8 The Land of Rip Van Winkle. 
Romantic Parts of the Catskills. Its Legends and Tra- 
ditions. By A. E. P. Searine. With Illustrations. 
New York: G. P. Sons. 
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Tue author of The Wearing of the Green® has 
the knack of Llending romance and reality, 
love and Irish polities, in agreeable propor- 
tions. The heroine of his spirited tale is one 
of those charming creations with which we 
have been made familiar by the best Irish sto- 
ry-tellers—probably because they truly repre- 
sent a prevalent type—who are at once bright 
and unsophisticated, vivacious and pensive, 
fearing no evil because thinking none, frank, 
courageous, a little hoydenish, or perhaps we 
should say audacious, and withal true gentle- 
women, albeit they are ignorant or careless 
of the conventional proprieties by which po- 
lite society is ruled as with a rod of iron. Of 
course, as is the case with the generality of 
novels of Irish life, this captivating maiden 
is the only child of a decayed Irish gentle- 
man, Whose ancestral possessions have shrunk 
into exceedingly small proportions, their sole 
remnant being the dilapidated “Castle Rack- 
rent” of his fathers, in which he, his sunbeam 
of a daughter, and a few faithful family serv- 
itors reside, and manage to dispense an open- 
handed hospitality quite disproportionate to 
their slender means. Of course, also, there is 
an aecidental and very piquant meeting be- 
tween the heroine and an educated and well- 
bred English tourist, who is smitten with her 
beauty and naif simplicity, and falls in love 
with her on sight. Of eourse, once more, the 
country is in its usual state of chronic unrest 
caused by evictions for rent and other staple 
erievances; the peasantry, rendered desperate 
by their real distress and their real or imagi- 
nary Wrongs, resort to the favorite national 
remedy of shooting down the landlords, their 
agents, and sympathizers; and having been 
mistaken for one or the other of these, the 
tourist is singled out as a victim, but his life 
is saved, at the risk of her own, by the cour- 
age and presence of mind of the heroine. This 
raises his passion to fever-heat, although its 
subject is unconscious of it, and has already 
given her heart to a life-long comrade, a gift- 
ed young Irish agitator, who contemns the 
cowardly and atrocious methods of his com- 
patriots, and is devoting his talents and ener- 
gies to the cause of Irish nationality by wor- 
thier methods, in which he has the hearty 
sympathy of his sweetheart. Unpleasant and 
dangerous complications, involving the safety 
of the heroine and her father, ensue in conse- 
quence of the service she had rendered the 
young Englishman, and in gratitude to her, as 
well as to take her out of harm’s way till the 
storm blows over, he persuades the father and 
daughter to pay a visit to his family in Eng- 
land. The author’s description of this visit is 
highly entertaining, and comprises a graphic 
statement of the gross misapprehensions that 
prevail in England among the wealthy middle 
class respecting the grievances and the char- 

6 The Wearing of the Green. A Novel. By Basm. 
“Franklin Square Library." 4to, pp.73. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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acter of Irishmen. The visitors return home, 
after some comic and some semi-tragieal ex- 
periences, with no pleasant impressions of 
England and its people, and with an increased 
love for Ireland with all its faults: and on 
reaching Ireland new trials and perplexities 
await them as the result of a new crop of Irish 
murders and outrages, in which the heroine's 
icated, and he 


Irish lover is wrongfully imp 
barely escapes the hangman by 


exonerating 


testimony produced at the last and critical 


moment. The tale is one of sustained and 
varied interest, and in a series of ingeniously 
interwoven episodes presents a striking view 


of the present social and politi 


al state of Ire- 
land and its unhappy people. 


Tue old and favorite theme with 
ofa change of children in the eradle and the 


hovelists, 


consequences that it entails, has rarely been as 
skillfully and agreeably handled as it is by 
Mr. Compton Reade in his vigorous romanee, 
Under which King?’ At the outset of the story 
Mr. Reade lets us sufficiently into the secret to 
enable us to detect, or at least to strongly Sus- 
pect, the substitution of the child of a sturdy 
peasant and day-laborer for that of a baronet 
of finer fibre and more delicate mould, while 
all the parties interested, except the immediate 
actors in the fraud, are held in ignorance of it: 
and he manages his narrative so cleverly that 
our enjoyment of the spirited drama that en- 
sues is in no wise abated by our partial know- 
ledge of the transaction, or by the fact that we 
hold the clew to the labyrinth of cross-pur- 
poses and entanglements that result from it. 
Of all the involvements of interest and aftee- 
tion, and of all the social and family incidents 
and vicissitudes that belong to such a sitna- 
tion, Mr. Reade has made the most in his bright 
and changeful story; but aside from the en- 


tertainment of his reader, which as a true art- 
ist he has undoubtedly had in mind while tra- 
cing these to their consummation, he has also 
had the more serious purpose in view of exhibit- 
ing, in the persons of the two changelings, the 
influence of heredity on the one hand, and of 
education, training, and social habitudes on the 
other, upon character, manners, aud physieal 
conditions. The changeling who was the right- 
ful son of the aristocrat, though brought up 
among rude and uncultured peasants, like his 
father is of a finer fibre, physically and intel- 
lectually, than they,and he is the possessor of 
latent tastes, talents, and qualitications to 
which they are strangers, and which strongly 
differentiates him from them, while at the same 
time, under the contagion of their example and 
associations, he contracts tastes, manners, hab- 
its, and modes of thought and action which be- 
long to the class into which he has been trans- 
planted. On the other hand, the son of Hodge, 


7 Under which King? A Novel. By Compton Reape. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 89. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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brought up in an atmosphere of culture, refine- 


ment.and elegant leisure, while retaining the 


iletic form, the moderate abili- 


wavs and tastes, and the coarser 


sturdy 

ties, thy 
hature y of his peasant father, is trans- 
surroundings into a very genu- 
with all the 
astes, aversions, and pre 
into which had 
character of the two men, as un- 


formes 
lovable aristocrat, 


class he been 
the counteracting influences sev- 
veation and associations, and of 

hereditary forces, is) brilliantly 
ted. The story abounds spark- 
sand dramatic incidents, which are 


disposed with telling effect. 


Dr. HAMMOND is earning a conspicuous place 


among our American novelists, as well by the 
abili- 


ty with which he portrays anomalous mental 


rapidity with which he writes as by the 


and conditions, Ilis new novel, Doctor 
Grattan ministers to the Curiosity and enter- 
tainment of the reader, while putting him in 
possession of some highly interesting informa- 
tion derived from the author’s professional ex- 
Its scene is laid at the foot of the 
Adirondacks, tine descriptions of which, and of 
the forest a 
are viven inthe course of the narrative. 


perience, 


d village life in and around them, 
As the 
story unfolds, close and very charming glimpses 
n of the household life and the frank 
and loving 


are give 
comradeship of Doctor Grattan and 
enand beautifal daughter, who soon 
the drama, but 
are drawn with a feeling of 
are invited to 
witness the incidents and companionships that 
later on 


his ene revet 
become prominent actors in 
toward whom we 
cordial interest even before we 
introduced new intluenees into their 
secluded lives, and invested them with a gla- 
stery The 
embodies two cleverly developed love stories, 


mour of ms and romanee, story 


which are told with great straightforwardness 
and refreshing freedom from tantalizing event- 
tralities, ut the special and peeuliar inter- 


idle 
resiae 


its tine de- 
Rather is it 
to be found in its delineation of a curious form 
aberration as exhibited in the person 


of one of its chief actors, under the operation 


est of the does not 


scriptions or its drama of love. 


of mental 


of whieh he becomes a vietim to morbidly re- 


current hallucinations of sight, hearing, and 
perception, so that while generally retaining 
his mental sanity, he fancies himself to be an- 
he had never 


changes his identity so completely as to aseribe 


other man whom seen, and 
to himself with the utmost cireumstantiality 
and perfect sanity of manner and statement 
the shameful and criminal deeds of the other, 
and, in obedience to an imaginary sentiment 
of remorse, assumes all their terrible responsi- 
vilities, 
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Tue art and mystery of racing stables and 
the race-course in England, the devions and 
often underhand and thagitious ways of owners 
and professional trainers of horses, the train- 
ing, functions, and methods of celebrated jock- 
eys, and the dishonorable tricks and stratagems 
hy which a horse is made to win or lose a race, 
are set forth by Mr. Hawley Smart in his racing 
romance, From Post to Finish? 
and particularity, as well as witha 


With a fullness 
spirit and 
vivacity, that will be highly attractive to those 
who are wont to surrender themselves to the 
of the turf, while whose 
tastes do not lie in the direetion of that fa- 
vorite but debatable diversion will find am- 
ple entertainment in its animated descriptions 
of English rural and village society and its 


fascinations those 


checkered love romance, To most readers the 
special interest of the story will he found to 
reside in its engaging delineation of the career 
of its hero, a well-born and high-minded young 
squire, Whose father had been ruined and his 
lite shortened by the perfidy of some racing 
sharpers. One of these was professional 
trainer, with beautiful, 
oughly practical, and, despite her parentage, 
really refined daughter, the hero is ardently 
in love, 


whose sensible, thor- 


Reduced to penury by the ruin and 
death of his father, his education incomplete, 
being master of no occupation, and with his 
carefully nurtured mother and sister depend- 
ent upon his exertions, the young hero—for he 
is scarcely more than a lad—by the advice ot 
his inamorata, takes advantage of his remark 


able skill in horsemanship to become a jockey, 
and, w ithout the know ledge of his mother and 
sister, sinks his birth and standing, and under 


an assumed name goes through the necessary 
training, soon becomes the most successful and 
most incorruptible jockey in England, and by 
his large earnings is enabled to maintain his 
mother and sister in comparative luxury, and 
to rescue the family home and possessions. 
Finally his identity is discovered by some old 
friends and social intimates of his father, and 
he resumes his rightful position in society. 
Throughout all his vicissitudes of lard avd 
good fortune he maintains his loyalty to the 
true-hearted and practical trainer's daughter 

for steadfastness and loyalty are two of his 
most conspicuous virtues—and despite the 
moans of his aristocratic sister, who at length 
vields to what she can not avert, the twain 
become one, and are as happy as they deserve 
to be. 


OLD “sea-dogs” of every degree, from the 
forecastle to the quarter-deck, are proverbial 
for their story-telling prowess. To “spin a 
varn” comes as natural to the genuine tar, 
when off duty and engaged in overhauling the 
log of his memory, as to grapple fearlessly with 
the dangerous realities of wind and wave when 

2 From Post to 
HaWLey SMart 
pp. 82. 


Finish. A Racing Romance. By 
* Franklin Square Library.’’ 4to, 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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duty calls. Admiral Porter has exercised this 
sailorly faculty in true sailor fashion in the 
production of a romance entitled dllen Dare and 
Robert le Diable?? which has few rivals in mod- 
ern fiction for the surprising turns and astound- 
ing incidents of its narrative, and none for the 
magnitude of its dimensions. Its nearly hine 
liundred pages teem with doings and adven- 
tures that border on the Its he- 
Who are almost invariably superlatively 
good or evil are 


1] 
Marvellous, 


roes 


prodigies of strength and 
models of manly beauty in its grandest pro- 


portiong, and they 


y are so liberally endowed 
With pliysical and intellectual resources that, 


under a variety of disguises so cleverly devised 
as to batile detection, they perform the most 
amazing feats without apparent etfort, easily 
extricate themselves from the gravest dangers 
and the most complicated difficulties, and as 
easily penetrate the most inscrutable plots, 
and expose and defeat the most suecessful in- 
iquities. Its heroines, although rather more 
commonplace than its heroes, are in the main 
of the same superlative order. The romance 
is interesting as the maiden effort with the 
pen, in the department of fiction, of a naval 
hero whose gallant deeds will ever be held in 
grateful remembrance by his fellow-country- 
men, 


Tur hero of Mr. Payn’s new novel, The Talk 
of the Town," is a second Chatterton In allsave 
his original genius; and it is evident that his 
character and career have been modelled after 
those of the “marvellous boy 


that perished 
in his pride.” The 


reputed son of a zealous 
but shallow and eredulous black-letter anti- 
quarian, and in love with and beloved in re- 
turn by the virtuoso’s favorite and beautiful 
niece, he is disliked and despised by the old 
man for his lack of antiquarian taste and 
knowledge, and is tacitly disowned by him. 
To win the old man’s favor and cheat him inte 
wu approval of his suit for the niece, the young 
fellow bethinks himself, as an expedient, to 
play upon his putative father’s hobby as an 
antiquarian, and sets himself to counterfeit, 
and presents to the old gentleman as an au- 
thentic original, an autograph signature of 
Shakespeare, whieh he had fabricated, but pre- 
tended to have found by accident among the 
manuscript collections of an imaginary patron 
Who had employed him to classify and arrange 
his books and papers. The ruse succeeded so 
admirably, so thoroughly delighted the old 
nan, and so completely won his favor and ap- 
probation for the clever counterfeiter, that the 
latter was led on step by step, at the outset 


19 Allen Dare and Robert le Diate. 
Admiral Porter With Ilustrations by ALFrep FREp- 
ERICKs. In Nine Parts. 8vo, pp. 876.° New York: D. 
Appleton and Co 

1 The Talk of the Town. A Novel. 
‘Franklin Square Library.” 
Harper and Brothers, 


A Rom: 


By James Payn. 
pp. 48. New York: 


seldom and with great caution, but. as he be 
came expert, with greater frequency and bold- 
hess, to produce still other fabrications, tirst 
of other autograph signatures, then of omitted 
or supplemental passages and emendations of 
solne of Shakespr are’s plays in the pore t's own 
handwriting, and then, as his suecess ind the 
credulity of the old man and his brother anti 
quarians gave him contidence in himself, of en 
tire scenes and acts, and finally of a complete 


hitherto undiscovered play by Shakespeare 


Which he pretended to have found in the same 
imaginary collection. The excitems nt that en- 
sued among black-letter collectors and Shake- 
Spearean scholars, crities, and pundits 


Whom Malone and othet doughty 


among 
antiquarians 
and commentators figure conspicuously —their 
investigations, comparison of documents, de- 
bates, squabbles, and crusty animadversions 
upon each other, until the authentic ity of the 
newly discovered manuscripts is wens rally ad 
mitted, and all the doubters save Malone are 
silenced, are portrayed with inimitable eray ity 
and humor and with rare scholarship, until at 
length, after the young man had been general- 
ly trumpeted as a veritable discoverer to whom 
all gratitude was due, and had become “the 
talk of the town,” and indeed of all England, 
the bubble bursts 


the manuscripts are eon- 
clusively shown to be more or less ingenions 
counterfeits, the genius that was discerned in 
them is pronounced mere fustian and bombast, 
and the young fellow’'s life goes out in igno- 
miny and disgrace, The story, though one of 
the briefest, is one of the best of Mr. Payn's 
sparkling romances. 


IN the number of this Magazine for June last 
the attention of our readers was invited te 
The Virginia Cookery Book,'? compiled by Mrs. 
Mary Stuart Smith, of Virginia, then rece ntly 
published in the “Franklin Square Library.” 
Since then the economical and gustatory value 
of this excellent compilation of family recipes 
has been satisfactorily tested, and is so cor- 
dially and generally recognized as to warrant 
a@ new edition in a more permanent and con- 
venient form. The opportunity of the publi 
cation of this new edition has been availed of 
by Mrs. Smith for the introduction in the body 
of the book of some approved recipes that were 
not given in the first edition, and for the addi- 
tion of two new chapters, comprising a number 
of recipes designed especially to suit the sim- 
ple or difficult tastes of the sick and to meet 
the wants of a sick-room. A useful and con- 
venient feature of the new edition is an ap- 
pendix of twenty blank pages for jotting down 
such recipes as may from time to time come 
to the knowledge of housewives and approve 
themselves to their judgment. 

12 The Virginia Cookery Book. 
Stuart Smita. 16mo, pp. 352. 
and Brothers. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Reeord is closed on the 17th of Feb- 
() ruary. Phe electoral votes were opened 
in Congress, and the election of 
Cleveland and Hendricks was formally de- 
clared, February 11. 

(propos of the dynamite outrages in Lon 
don, the United States Senate, January 26, on 
motion of Mr. Bayard, passed a resolution ex- 
pressing horror and detestation of such crimes 


against civilization, There was but one nega- 


tive vote, that of Mr. Riddleberger.—Senator 
Edmunds introduced a bill providing for the 
punishment of any one engaged in the mann- 
facture, sale, or conveyance of explosive com- 
pounds with intent to destroy lite and property 
in this or any foreign country. 

Phe Senate, February 4, substituted the Cul- 
lom inter-State Commerce bill for the Reagan 
bill, and passed it by a vote of 43 to Le. 

‘The following appropriation bills passed the 
Senate: Consular and Diplomatic, February 6; 
Pensions, February 10; Army, February 12; In- 
dian, February 16. The Legislative Appropri- 
ation Bill passed the House February 17. 

The bill for the retirement of General Grant 
failed, February 16, to receive the two-third 
vote in the House nece ssary for its considera- 
tion. 


The House refused, January 27, to take up 
the Mexican treaty bill; and the Senate, 
January 29, refused to ratify the Nicaraguan 
treaty. 

The following United States Senators were 
elected: William M. Evarts, New York ; Orville 
H. Platt, Connecticut ; Wilkinson Call, Florida; 
Henry M. Teller, Colorado; J.D. Cameron, Penn- 
sylvania; George G. Vest, Missouri; John K. 
Jones, Arkansas, 

The decrease of the United States public 
debt during January was 89,420,046, 

O'Donovan Rossa was shot in New York, at 
the corner of Chambers Street and Broadway, 
February 2, by an English woman named 
Yseult Dudley. 

Lord Rosebery las been appointed Lord 
Privy Seal. 

An attempt was made in London, on the aft- 
ernoon of January 24, to blow up the Houses 
of Parliament and the Tower with dynamite. 
There were three explosions. The first was in 
the crypt of Westminster Hall; the second, 
three minutes later, was under the Peers’ Gal- 
lery of the House of Commons. The western 
extremity of the House was totally wrecked. 
At Westminster Hall four persons were badly 
injured, ineluding two policemen. One-half 
of the hall was wrecked. Almost simultane- 
ously with these explosions a third occurred in 
the Tower of London, The place was filled 
with visitors. The explosive was placed in the 
inmost structure, known as the White Tower. 


—Wistarical ecard, 


The report was terrific, and was heard for miles 
along the Thames. Sixteen persons, ineluding 
a number of children, were injured. The datm- 
ave to the Tower itself was not very great. 
England and Italy have signed a treaty pro- 
viding that Italy shall oceupy the territory 
from Massowah south to Obok, a distance of 
some three hundred miles. England also agree 


to support Italy’s occupation of Tripoli, should 


the question arise, and will favor the creation 
of an Italian colony in West Africa. 

The French Senatorial elections, held Jaa 
ary 25, resulted in the return of sixty-seven Re- 
publicans and twenty Conservatives—a cain 
for the former of twenty-two seats, 

Two notable events in the Egyptian war 
ocenrred during the month—the defeat of the 
rebels near Metemneh, January 17, and the 
death of Lieutenant-Colonel Burnaby 3 and 
the fallof Khartoom, January 26, and the death 
of General Gordon. 

A severe anti-Socialist law was introduced 
in the Austro-Hungarian Reichsrath. It for- 
bids the formation of clubs; provides for goy- 
ernment control of charitable societies in order 
to prevent the covering up of Socialist plots; 
empowers the authorities to forbid any public 
meeting, and to contisecate Socialist pamphlets, 
whether printed in Austria or abroad. The 
last clause of the bill provides that persons 
acensed of Socialistie offenses shall be tried 
without jury. The act is to remain in force 
five years. The Explosives Bill, also intro- 
duced, allaws punishment by death where cul- 
prits could foresee the fatal effect of their 
deeds. 

DISASTERS, 

January 20.—Many villages in Italy and 
France devastated by avalanches, with great 
loss of life. 

January 30,—Forty passengers killed by the 
falling of a railroad train through a bridge, 
near Sydney, New South Wales. 

February 10.—Thirteen men killed by explo- 
sion at the Vale Colliery, Nova Scotia. 

February 12.—Sixteen lunaties burned to 
death in a Philadelphia almshouse. 


OBITUARY. 

January 12.—In Newburgh, N. Y., Charles 
Downing, pomologist, aged eighty-three years. 

January 22.—In New York, ex-Mayor C, God- 
frey Gunther, aged sixty-three years. 

January 25.—In St. Andrews, Canada, Thom- 
as C. Fields, aged fifty years. 

February 1.—In Camden, South Carolina, 
General James Chestnut, ex-United States Sen- 
ator, aged seventy. 

February 10.—In New York, Hon. Samuel G, 
Courtney, ex-United States District Attorney, 
in his sixtieth year. 

February 15.—In New York, Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, in his fifty-third year. 
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PPVMIE Drawer congratulates those of its read- 
| ers Who are alive in this latitude upon the 
end of the sheer struggle for existence this 
It is the great advantage of a large 
and it with frank- 
that the Magazine has readers the year 

It needs a vigorous circulation to keep 
the body warm; and the larger the body is, 
the more need of an active circulation. But 
granted all the activity possible, in the case 
of this Magazine, it is doubtful how many read- 
ers the Drawer could keep alive in the winter 
months in this latitude by the mere foree of 


year. 
circulation is confessed 


HeSS 


round, 


its circulation, There are so many inthiences 
And while the nat- 
urally partial to those of its readers whe pull 
through—who came, perhaps, to laugh in De- 
cember, and remain to weep in April—it 


against it. Drawer is 


nev- 
ertheless has a feeling of seeurity in an audi- 
ence, in having a circulation through all the 
longitudes and most of the latitudes of the 
globe, 

A great deal has been said about the effect 
of climate upon intellect, and not much of the 
effect of intelleet upon climate, or, to be more 
exact, of the power in mental activity to resist 
or control climatie inthiences, 
phers have held that there is an occult sym- 
pathy between mind and matter, and that a 
great accumulation of mind upon one point— 
that is to say, the direction of a strong current 


Some philoso- 


of desire for or against some operation of na- 
ture —would be effective. For instance, if all 
the people in a wide district suffering under 
drought should unite in a common longing, a 
sincere mental strugele, for rain, that nature 
would feel the subtle influence through all its 
being, and rain would come. Unfortunateiy 
the experiment las never been tried, for com- 
mon consent at any moment never has been 
attained 
hay out. 

But this at least we can say, that it is safer 
to have the desire of the general mind in the 
right direction. Now two of the vulgar no- 
tions of this latitude are that we need “ bra- 
cing up,” and that snow is a useful product, 
consequently that the more severe cold wea- 


there is always somebody who has 


ther we have and the more snow, the better 
And peeple go on believing this 
to their deaths every year. As to snow, there 
is a sentimental notion of its beauty as well 
as of its utility. Anda good deal can be said 
for it from an artistie point of view. But we 
are not placed in this stern world merely to 
We are put here 
to make the most of our powers, in view of a 
hereafter; and long life is a duty, besides being, 
in the Old Testament view, a reward of virtue. 
It is probably necessary to have snow at the 
poles in order to keep the poles cool, and in- 
a proper circulation and change of air 
round the globe, just as it is necessary to keep 


off we are. 


indulge our sensnousness. 


sure 


Mrauer, 


the equator so hot that it is as unpleasant to 


sit on it as ona kitehen stove. Snow, indeed, 


might do little harm in a land where the sun 


hever shone, But in this region, where the 


sun does shine, where half the winter days are 
i 


clear, the only effect of the presence of snow 
is to fill the atimosphie re With chilling moistt 
lung fever, pnemmonia, and that sort of thing 
The pleasanter the weather, the more sunshine 
we have, with snow on the ground, the 
And yet it is in vain te 
‘They are to tradi 
tional ideas and fall of prejudice, and it seems 


Worse 
is our condition. argue 
this with people. wedded 
Lupossible to convinee them that snow 
region is harmful. It does 1 
strate to them that but for 
have a royal winter cl 


in this 
o good to demon- 
Snow we should 
inate. ha 

we see oc asionally What it might | 
were such days in January last. 
had disappeared, the stin shone 
but the heat (ike an electric 


May, and the air was pur 


it 
hot 
.exiilarat 


not damp and grave-like. It would have been 
perfeet but for the chill that eame down fron 
the vast snow-tields of Canada, where cold and 

worshipped and féted all winter. 


And yet, after such experience, people, eon 


SHOW are 


vineed, go back to snow. The ignorance of 
this scientific age is discouraging. 

The other vulgar notion is that a hand-to 
hand struggle with extreme cold for month 
does a person good—braces him up. It must 
be admitted that up to a certain point any 
struggle or trial is invigorating to the 
and intellectual nature. But we 
much indulgence in this leads to. The Esqui 
man is but little raised above the polur bear 
and the seal. His whole existence is just an 
effort to keep alive, to get blubber and skins 
enough to generate and keep in his body vital 
heat. He can think of nothing else: le has 
room for no other mental effort. We see the 
same thing in the diaries and accounts of the 
polar exploration fanaties. It would be the 
most painful reading in the world if it were 
not so monotonous. Each one tells exactly the 
the story of his physical 


moral 
see what to 


same story strugele 
to keep alive with the thermometer fifty de- 
grees below Zero, Soon the mind has no other 
occupation than this struggle. 


to work in any other direction. 


talmost ceases 
This is inter- 
esting to us at first as a study of the capacity 
of the human 
strained attacks of nature. 


resist. the 
The experience 


of a person who should in this latitude, in win- 


organism to 


ter, retire to an iece-house, with a hatehet and 
a supply of frozen hash,a whale-oil lamp, and 
a fur overcoat and body-bag, and sit on the 
ice in the darkness, and reeord his feelings, the 
gradual lowering of the vital powers, 
centration of the mind upon the numbness of 
his legs, would doubtless have a physiological 
Interest. 


The con- 


But the second experimenter would 
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not interest his readers so much as the first 
vith his narrative. 


It is perfectly evident that the extreme win- 


tercold of this latitude drains vitality, exposes 
the 1 ned lrame t » disease, and isan ill prep- 
aration for the sardonie attacks of what we 
call spring, and especially for the onset of the 
hot mime. Phe body * braced up” to en- 
durance! It is worn out and weakened by the 
awful plysieal struggle during four or five 


mouths of the year, and in no condition to meet 


the perils of the cucumber and green-apple sea 
son. In order to merely sustain life in this 


frigid period people are compelled to stutf 
themsel 


hie it 


a heat that 


ves us they do their house furnaces, to 
their houses to a withering temperature 


dislocates furniture, dries the 


natural oil out of the hair, makes the bones 
brittle and the muscles tender—to resort to im 
flaming liquors, in short, to be Infemperate in 


every Wa There is nosuch thing sas mode ra- 
tion—zero out-of-doors, eighty degrees inside, 
With ali the vitality burned out 
phere, artificially armed with heavy food and 
ts. Phe 
ind so does the human furnace, run at 
And still people 


of the atmos 


house furnace gets clogged by 


Sprine, 


such a high 
der that they die off so in the spring after all 


pressure, 


this bracing up. 

Phe notion is equally delusive that this bra- 
A mod- 
imitic stimulation is perhaps beneticial 
But let at the 
the Dominion of Canada, 


cing conduces to intellectual ac tivity ° 


erate ¢ 


to some natures. us look mit 


terrationally. Take 


by way of fault-tinding or criticism, but as 


There are no nobler or more 


hot 
an dilustration, 
hospitable people in the world than the Cana- 
dians, none who more heartily enjoy physical 
life perhaps, although they are in a tight all 
the time for life, and know nothing of that 

cli- 


calm existence extremely temperate 
y throb of lite is felt all 
through the bouly and mind ina delicious sense 
But what is the in- 
tellectual prodnet of Canada?) Canada is as 
old as the United States. Whaat 
contribution to the intellectual stir of the world 


} } 


nates Where the pleasin 


ot being without effort, 
is its annual 


in the way of books or ideas?) ‘The race is cer- 


tainly as capable as the old stock at ome, and, 
has a delightful mingling of Gallic 
We should e ypect from Can- 
ada a literature with the best qualities of the 
two parent There can | 
the way of this result but the eccentricity of 
the t The are 
charmingly developed by the necessities of the 


besides, it 


cenius and ¢ pret. 


nothing in 


STOCKS, 


social quantities 


hermometer, 


situation People must flock together to keep 


warm. Montreal is as gay inthe winter as St. 
Petersburg, and for the same reason, Every 
ene! is bent and employed to keep up the 


cirenlation, Aman doesn’t stop to write books 
out delightful when the 
is twenty degrees below zero. 
Skating, tobog- 


dancing, vigor- 


and dream essays 
thermometer 
iety must keep in motion. 


ean driving, snow-shoeing, 


ous attacks on ice palaces, incessant physical 
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movement—these are the necessities of the 
temperature. 
And what do we see in New York and Bos- 


ton and the other large Northern cities? Is 
the winter a time of great intellectual activity 
in society? Doubtless it is the temperature 
that sets people dancing and ball-ing, and tea- 
ing and reeeiving, and keeps up that mad move 
ment that goes faster and faster as the days 
begin to lengthen and the cold begins to 
strengthen, whirling along in a wilder gallop 
till, like a 
team, it is precipitated, exhausted,all ina heap, 


and a break-neck race runaway 
against the snubbing-post of Ash-Wednesday, 
and scatters its disjecta membra over tlie plains 
of Lent. 

Well, let us be thankful “that April with his 
shoures sote” is at hand. 

WHEN we are getting into a feeling of com- 
placeney as to the general diffusion of educa- 
tion in this country, why will any one disturb 
us by an account of the fashionable lady whe 
had just come into a fortune and set up for an 
authority, who talked about her set of‘ real 
and with 
warmth an invitation to go and see Hamlet at 


chinchilla laces,” Who accepted 
the theatre, because she * had seen abont all of 
Shakespeare’s plays, but had never seen one 
of Hamlet's’? or the verdict of a coroner's jury 
on Long Island: * Canes of deth from the er- 
fects of old wounds and old ague, including 
the of breth’? These things do 
not interest us. 


4) 
shortliness 


THE END OF SIR COYOTE. 
A Famous fellow 
Brimful of pluck and e¢ 
A regular four-legged knight was he, 
The quadrupedal peer of Don Quixote. 
This doughty knight of the silver crest, 
What wonders he wrought in the far wild West! 


was Sir Coyote, 
livalry 


Strange that great ones must totter and fall— 
Volseys, Napoleons, Coyotes, and all; 
But it’s true 
That they do, 
And small folk can't help it 
Well, 


To the tale the Cahroes tell: 


Sir Coyote, successful from birth, 
At length became such a puff 
There was not room enough 

For him on this little earth 
A wolf of his size 
Must move to the skies. 
Now each night came a star 
Not so very far 
From the hill-top Coyote was wont to sit on, 
And a very cute plan his Bigness hit on 
Never chap had a better chance, 
Instanter he made up his mind for a da: 
With the golden-robed lady. 
“To-morrow night,’ said he, 
“TL hail her right here by this tree, 
And, everything ready, 
Forever quit of the vulgar ground, 
I'll be at her side in a single bound.” 


3ut the keenest earthly craft 
May fail in the heavens. 
Holding her course afar, 


The star, 


| 
a 
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Only twinkled a little, and laughed 
At Coyote’s proposal; that’s all 
The attention she paid to his call. 


Now the knight of the silver crest 
Swelled so the buttons flew off his vest. 
“Wat! lady,” quoth he, 

“You defy me We'll 
And he began to bark. 


Thereafter every night, 
dark, 
With all his might and main, 
Coyote began again. 

Bark ! bark! bark! 
Never Wi 
It’s a wonder the raseal’s jacket 

n him at all. The little star, 

is our timidest maidens are, 

} she was so dazed and distracted 

sy the shameful manner in which he acted, 

hat to end the matter she promised him square 
To lead him next night a dance in the air 


A 


soon as ‘twas 


Coyote, tricked out in his Sunday best, 

Was prompt in his place on the peak in the West; 
Thenee, when the star came up on her round, 

He gave a most prodigious bound, 

And rear upright in a manner grand, 

Courtly took hold of the lady’s hand 


Then for it! Tripping and prancing, 
Away they went, dancing 

Light as a feather, 

The star and the wolf together. 

Far, far, far 

Spun the wolf and the star; 

Into the dim, still sky 

Whirled up so high 

That the Klamath, winding slow, 

Lay, miles and miles below, 

Like ¢ ck bowstring, 

Dwindled almost to nothing; 

The valleys looked narrow as threads, 
And the Cahroe camps mere arrow-heads. 


Higher and higher the dancers flew. 

Oh, how cold, bitter cold, it grew! 

Stiffer and stiffer Coyote’s knees, 

His hands so numb he could hardly hold. 
Cold, cold, oh, bitter cold! 

Unless there came change of weather, 
No help for him—he must freeze. 


“Sir Lupus! Sir Lupus! we’ve not come far; 
Cheer up; spin on,” cried the rollicking star. 
“Never did fairies foot neater together 

Sir Lupus! Sir Lupus! look to your knees; 

If you love me, Sir Lupus, I pray you don’t freeze.” 


Faster and faster, on and on, 

Went the two, 

Skipping and dancing, 

Tripping and prancing, 

Up the blue, 

Till Coyote’s last hope was gone. 

Cold, oh, so aching cold! 

Frozen from tip of nose 

To tips of fingers and toes, 

At length he lost his hold. 

Then What then? 

Back to the earth again. 

How far it was no one can tell, 

But ten long snows Sir Lupus fell— 

A thousand times farther than th’ angel in Milton ; 

And when found, near the spot he was spilt on, 

Sir Coyote lay flat 

As a willow mat 

It’s rather unsafe to dance with a star, 

For coyotes or you, sir, whoever you are. 
JOUN VANCE CHENEY. 


WELLINGTON’'S FRENCH COOK. 

ONE autumn evening many years ago, in 
one of the more secluded rooms at Strat ltield- 
saye (the Duke of Wellington's country house), 
a very strange scene was being enacted. A 
tall, thin, sallow, black-haired man was strid- 
ing fiercely to and fro, rolling his eyes, clineh- 
ing his teeth, flourishing his hands about, tue- 
ging frantically every now and then at his 
long hair, and making gestures of at 
des 


euish and 
ir worthy of any tragie hero in Shake- 


speare, Indeed, he might well lave been 
taken for a tragedian rehearsing his part: but 
if so, he was rehearsing it rather expensively, 
for his superb white shirt frill was hanging in 


tatters, and his gold-rimmed eyeglass, flung 
down and stamped upon in fury, lay strewn in 
fragments over the carpet. 

*Jameais! jamais! nevare!’ howled he, ina 
queer jumble of French and English. C’est 
trop fort! it is too moch—too moch!  Allons, 
Vite, vite, from dis place away! Liose 
son if IT sall stay here!” 

And the speaker gave a groan that might 


rea- 


have broken the heart of a paving-stone. 

“Why, Monsieur Bonplat, what's the mat- 
ter?” said a deep voice from the doorway, in 
which, as in a picture- frame, appeared the 
square, thick-set figure, hard, weather-beaten 
face, and iron-gray mustache of old General 
one of Wellington’s ablest command- 
ers. 

“Ze mattaire ?” echoed the Freneh cook (for 
such he was), with an intensity of irony to 
which no words can do justice. “ Dis is ze 
mattaire, M. le Général: it must be dat I go 


instantly out from dis house or I sall go mad, 


“That would be a pity,” remarked the old 
soldier, with perfect gravity, although he was 
inwardly choking with suppressed laughter. 
* But are you really thinking of going already? 
Whi, you've only been in the house a week.” 

*A veek?” yelled the Frenchman, capering 
about like a sealded monkey. “An age—a 
century—an eternity of suffering! Ah, ton- 
her-r-r-re 

And he rolled and rumbled the word till it 
sounded like the thunder which it implied. 

“Well, M. Bonplat, without wishing to be 
inquisitive, T should be glad to hear your 
grief,” said the General, as gravely as ever, 


and bark, and bite, and com-mit murdaire 


although the mischievous twinkle in his eye 
showed that he expected some fun. “ Tt must 
be terrible indeed to move a man like you!” 

“ Ecoutez, done—listen!” said the cook, ina 
hollow whisper that would have befitted the 
confession of a bloody and barbarous murder. 
“Ze day dat I enter-ed ze household of his 
Grace ze Due de Vellainton” (the sareastie 
emphasis of these last words fairly set Gen- 
eral H——’s teeth on edge) “IL come and say 
to him, vid all ze solemnity befitting so im- 
portant a question, ‘ Vat vill your Grace please 
to have for dinnair dis day? And he answer 
me (it is so true as I do stand here), ‘Oh, any- 


( 
ee 

\ 

% 
; 
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No reflection, no reverence 


for ze sublime science of cooking—none, none!” 
‘Ho dreadful!” shuddered General 
with an affectation of horror worthy of Gar- 
rie n Ha 
My heart boilted vidin me,” pursued M. 


Bor it: “but PT restrained mine r-rage. I 


said to myself, ‘I vill be merciful; I vill give 
him vet one more chance” Day after day I 
| oT question to dis man vidout soul, 
aud rat vas his answer?) ‘Oh, same as yestet 
‘ is yesterday! And dis day—dis 
ve-ree ¢ he added, raising his voice to a 
perfect screech, “ven ask him vonece more, 


like; I 


short, ‘Oh, what you 


mouth! 


never know what I put in my 

yez-rous cela, mon Dien! That L—J, Xavier 
Frances Anenste N ipoleon Bonaparte Bon 
plat, should cook for one who know not w hat 


his mouth!” 


rator became incoherent from ex- 


d e, truly, my dear M. Bonplat,” 
said the General, sympathetically; but re 
member ho many other great weniuses have 
lected and persecuted before you, 


of Galileo the astronomer, 


? Yet 


tute 


iscoverer, Tass 


>the prone 


t/ it was sufficient for them; surely yours 
is sutticient for you!” 

A faint smile dawned upon the Frenchman’s 
co Isead {i ul ires. 

‘Is the genius of a Bonplat to be lost to the 
great science of cookery,” resumed HH -, with 


“because one man is blind to it? 


ereat Moliére, 


enthusiasm, 

It is as if your countryman, the 

had ceased to write comedies because one man 

failed to enjoy them. Moreover, the Duke has 

hitherto dined alone; but to-morrow the house 


wond 


full of guests, all warm admirers of 
Will you 


the fault of one unfortunate who has 


will 
youl skill. punish so 
Inany for 
been denied t 
great Wol 
jured, it is ti 
Frenchman, and pardon the Duke his offense.” 


Ah, M. le (re 


happiness of appreciating 
You have been deeply in- 
but show yourself a brave 


KS 


yout 


neral!” eried the cook, spring- 


ing forward as if some one had stuck a pin 
into him, ‘you have conquered, I vill be 
magnanimous; I vill pardon all to le Due; I 
vill keep my place!” 

And he did so. Davip KER. 


A NuMBER of years ago Mark Twain deliver- 
ed a lecture at Mattoon, Illinois, in a publie 
hall that had a hall above it that was used by 
a secret and during the leeture there 
was frequent noise from above, as if some one 
being taken into the lodge with a good 
1,80 much so that it disturbed the 


order 


Was 


deal of tur 


lecturer very much. Just before the close of 
the lecture Mark Twain said that he had lec- 
tured school-houses, churches, theatres, and 
opera-houses, but he believed this was the first 
time that he had ever leetured in a livery- 


stable where they kept the horses overhead, 
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THINGS said and done malapropos are some- 
times very amusing. Here is an example: 

On a certain charge of one of the Methodist 
Conferences in the Valley of Vir 
The newly appointed 


there was 


a change of preachers. 
preacher's name was Wolf, Ifis predecessor 


was a serious, solemn man, who could sé 


appreciate a joke when made, much 
guilty of perpetrating one. 

This preacher was present with the Presid 
Elder of the district at the first quarter], 


The: P. requestt d him to close th 


ing 


morning service on Saturday in the usual way. 
Faking the hymn-book, the preacher 


rather hurriedly for a hymn, and read, with a 


looked 


solemm air: 
Jesus, great Shepherd of the sheep, 
To Thee for help we fly 
The little flock in safety keep, 
For oh! the wolf is nigh 
It « 


The preacher, absorbed in his reading, never 
noticed the amused smile that lighted up every 
the congregation. 


face 


Tur Rev. Mr. show amember of the Cali- 
fornia Conference, began his ministerial career 
He there preached at three 
e him twen- 


in Towa. ditler- 
ent places each Sunday, which gay 
ty odd miles’ travelling. He rode horseback 
at first, but finding his mare too light to easily 
carry his weight, he purchased a road sulky, 


and, much to his comfort, discovered that his 


horse posse ssed considerable Spec d. One Sun- 
day, while going from one church to another, 
he overtook a man,also in a sulky, driving a 
fine animal. As our friend was ina hurry he 
passed the stranger, who kept close behind 


him until a long stretch of good rond as 
reached; then he heard his traveller 
urging his horse, and before he knew it he was 


taking part in a spirited heat, in which the 


fellow - 


stranger came off second best. On reaching a 
bit of rough road both slowed up, and the 
stranger sung out: 

“That's a good mare you've got, my friend. 
Does she belong to you ?” 

$6 No,” replied Mr. ———— 5 
Master.” 

“Who's he?” 

“The Lord,” was the response. 

“Then I guess you don’t trot her much.” 

“Oh yes, Ido.” 

“What do you trot her against ?” 


“she belongs to my 


Mr. — replied, very solemnly, * The devil.” 
“Um!—um! I guess you get beat pretty 


often, then.” 

“Well,” said Mr. ——, “ 
ahead of him now.” 

Mr. —— afterward ascertained that his ad- 
versary the most violent infidel in the 
neighborhood, 


I rather think I’m 


was 


Q99 
lee th 
Po scatter, tear, an 
It seizes every straggling soul 
f As his own lawful prey 


7 

4 
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SPRING BLOSSOMS 
From a drawing by Howard Pyle 


